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t . I. 



THE 



P REFA CE. 



THE hujinefs of husbandry 
and farming heing a ftudy 
of the greateft importance 
to the people of all nations, hutpar^ 
ticularly to thofe of our own coun- 
try, it is necejfary that every one 
fhould contribute towards the im- 
provement of fo ufeful a fcience, 
I Jhall therefore m^e no apology 
for attempting a work of this na- 
ture y nor attempt any eivcufe for 
devoting the greateft part of my 
time in fearching intq the moft 
A3 4f 
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ij PREFACE, 

difficult and majl ufeful parts of 
H J tfpetialiy fince I Jind that 
there is Jo great variety in the 
fraBice among the farmers of the 
fe'Deral counties, and that there is 
not yet puhli/hed any complete 
W^rh of this kind, 

Mr. Mortimer, among the late 
writers on this fuhje^, has laid 
the h^Ji plan for fuch a de- 
fign; hut that gentleman frankly 
tfJls us, that the great eft part 
^ his work is colle&ed from aur 
tksr^: howe<uer, it is certain that 
jfis choice is made with judge- 
^rt^t, except in a few particulars, 
md tbofejeem /& ha^De been owif% 
•imther to t'he want of care in the 
frirtiers, than Mr.- Mortimers 
want- of judgment. On^ of them in 
■ "■>•■- -^ >■'■■■ '■■- . '■ par^ 
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T R E F ^ C R iij 
particular is relating to a plant, 
which in his hook is called the 
Mat emus, miftdken for Alater' 
nus: for there is no fuch plant in 
nature as Matemus, and the mi- 
ftake might eaftly he made hy the 
printer from the manufcript copy, 
for the capital letter M andAL 
may fometimes in writing fbevf 
<idery little different. But it is 
far more Jirange, that a gentlC' 
man fo curious as Mr, Laurence, 
Jhould in his folio *oolume of bus- 
handry and gardening, co^ that 
error in Mr. Mortimer, and give 
Hs the whole paragraph concerning 
the culture of the Matemus\ 
when he has told us in his pre- 
face. That his book is not defign- 
ed to amufe, but to inftruft, be- 
ing filled with TRUTH, not 
fancies. And likewise to gt<\ie us 
A 4 ^no' 
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another diJiinCt article concern- 
ing the culture of the Ala- 
ternus, as if by the Alatemus and 
the Maternus nvere meant two 
things. It isfurpri/ing, If^y^, that 
one of Mr. Laurences fpeculaii- 
onfbould not fee through the mi- 
fialze, lut foentureforajhlytogi'oe 
fis the culture of we know not 
what J nor do we find his defcrip- 
tion of the Guernfeylilly to anfwer 
"by any means the colour of the 
flower^ fo that 'tis to he feared 
he has hefin impofed upon defgn- 
edly ; for it is plain that he never 
Jaw the flower, as appears iy his 
account of it, page 4.14. 

As for fome particulars which 

Mr. Laurence has thought worthy 

^tranjcrtbingfrom my works, they 

' ha<i3e 
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T K E F A C R <Q 
have' heen experienced in many 
places y and I am ohliged to him 
for his acknowledging me the 
author of them. But in many 
others which he has taken from 
me, without any acknowledgment^ 
he feems to have mif taken my 
meaning, ejpecially in the article 
relating to the tranfplanting of 
fruit-trees in fummer, by the help 
of gums, vegetative mummies, 
foap, &c, in fine earth made into 
a pap with water. In my wri- 
tings I have prefcrihed the gums 
which are recommended hy 2)r. 
Agricola, or foap to he put to the 
wounded parts of the roots of 
trees j hut as few of the roots as 
poffihle fhould receive any wound 
or hurt when the tree is taken up, 
for the more fibres remain about 

the 
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V PREFACE. . 
the root, the better will the tree 
pro/per; thefe I direa to he re- 
moved without any earth about the 
roots, and then plant in a pap 
made of fine earth and water. 
But this is a work for the fum- 
mer, for then they /hike root Or 
gain in two or three d^sj but it 
.is not proper to give them this 
charge of wet in cold weather, for 
that will he a means of chilling 
and rotting the fmall fibres: fo 
that February and OCtober, which 
hofue cold and fro fly nights, and 
are the months which Mr. Lau- 
rence would have this work done 
in, I do not efleem proper, nor 
have I mentioned them asfuch; 
hut the other part, ^sfar as Mr. 
Laurence relates,. Ipubli/bed three 
or four years he/ore he wrote up- 
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onthisfuhjeQ, in my monthly ivri- 
tings. I think my felf obliged to 
take notice of thisy hecaufe hy 
miftdking the time of transplant- 
ing *with pap or fine mud, our la- 
hour 'will he fruitlefs. For the 
right method of doing it, I refer 
to the account I have puhlijhed, as 
it is pra&ifed hy Mr. Secretary 
Johnjhn ofTwittenham, hy which 
it may he knoivn, whether any part 
(f this prefcription is Mr. Lau- 
rence s, as he pompouffy affirms, 
page 94-9, ^TO- except the wrong 
feafons of planting. There are ma- 
ny other things which this gentle- 
man has borrowed from my wri- 
tings on the gardening account^ 
which thofe who have my New 
Improvements ofTlantingandGar- 
diening may eajily difcover, and 

fhould 
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Jbould obferve, lea/i, as they are 

intermixed hy Mr. Laurence with 

the works of other authors, my de- 

ftgn in them may happen to he mi- 

Jtdken. 

But I Jball now proceed to ac 
quaint my reader with what he is 
to expe&in the following worh 

In the Jirft place, as to the de- 
[ign, mz. a Body of Husbandry., I 
ha-oe chiefly gather edit fromf arms 
of the hefi account in England ; 
and where I have taken any thing 
from any author , Ihaiie paid htm 
all due honour and refpedl j hut I 
have had very little opportunity of 
paying any my compliments, except 
Mr. FitZ'Herharde, who was the 

\firfi 
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firjl Englijhman that wrote con- 
cerning husbandry y and him Ihcwe 
frequent occafion to mention for 
fome njery good dire&iotis, which 
I have given in his own drefs of 
two hundred years old. 

I have endeavoured to fet forth 
the f ever al hinds of improvements 
that may he made upon lands ^ in 
the moft familiar way, andclajsd 
them in proper order for the great- 
er eafe of the reader; and par- 
ticularly have taken occafion to di- 
reCl that excellent and cheap way 
of dreining of wet grounds hy 
hollow ditching, which is now 
praBifedin EJfex, and has not yet 
made its way much farther. 

I haroe 
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I have alfo explained the me- 
thod of making pot-ajb, a mojl 
profitable commodity, hy luhich the 
few ivho have pra&ifedit have got 
great ejlates ; and there is room 
enough yet for many others to do 
the like. 

t have alfo very fully fet forth 
the adroantages ofenclofmg of lands ^ 
and have laid down the moft fe- 
cure and profit ahle methods of do- 
ing that work; and likewife have 
endeavoured to correB fome er* 
rors which are frequently commit* 
ted in the granting of lea fes, loth 
to the dif advantage of the land- 
lord and the tenant. 
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j4nd particularly hamejiated the 
account dehtor and creditor^ of the 
pence and profits of farms ^ whe- 
ther they conjift of arahle, mea- 
dow ^pafiurey or wood-lands ; with 
the particulars relating to the 
Jiocliing of e'uery fort of farm, 
and the expence of it. And as I 
hofne taken all imaginable care to 
render this work ufeful and pro- 
Jit aMe to all who are concerned in 
the hufinefs of husbandry, fo I 
doubt not but it will meet with a 
fofvourable receptance. 
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A 

Complete Body 

OP 

HUSBANDRY 



CHAR I 

Of Soils y Water^ Air^ and Heat^ 
their Influence (y\)er Vegetahles. 

TH E bufinefs of this chapter is to 
inform my reader of the nature of 
foils, or earth, which Ibme are of 
opinion is tlie principal element 
that concerns vegetation j but let a foil be 
what it wiD, it cannot caufo any feed to ger- 
minate or Iprout, without the help of wa- 
ter^ air and heat. 

B To 
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To ptove this, take dry land, or any 
earth which is baked or dryecf by the fire' 
or iun, fb that no moifture remains in it,; 
and keep this earth in a place where air,j 
water or the fun cannot come at itj then low 
feeds in that earth, and the feeds will not 
Iprbut, but the earth will help to pi'eferve 
tlie feeds,, aswe findUnthe inftance of MuC- 
tard4eed in Effexy and feme parts of Kent,» 
which has been dug out of tlie earth about 
one hundred foot deep, and- upon being ex-^ 
pofed to the air and fim has come up, whicb 
feme people have miftaketf for Ipontaneous 
vegetation ; but that every one may be faw 
lasfied'in this cafe, I ftiaU putitwithincom- 
pals of their triaL: Dig a piece of ground 
four or five foot deep only, and^fow at the 
bottom of thelrenchMuftard-leeds,Lettice- 
feeds, or any other fort that may happen to- 
be the neftrtft at hand,. «nd fiit as fine or fts 
rich caith as you can imagine upon the feeds 
till the trench is &U, ana the feeds will ne- 
ver Iprout, nor rife J but take thefe feeds up 
feveral years afterwards and fow thfem in a 
proper depth^ as an inch, two, three or four, 
according to the ftrength aiKl largenefi of 
the feeds, and tfiey will Iprout ;^ for befides 
what ought to be regarded with relpeft to* 
the allowing light and thin feeds, a very 
fliallow covering of earth to Iprout or hatcfc 
in,, we may confidcr that witmn the^ reach 

of 
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t>f a few inches, the earth is within the in- 
fluence of the rain, air and fim; and fbme 
i-eqmre to be mueh nearer thefe elements 
than others. Some eggs of animals require 
Ifnore heat than others to hatch them^ but 
as they happen to be the bodies of the birds 
or fowls they relate to, have always power 
of heat enough to do it* So in the propa* 
gation of fifh, the fpawn of the feveral forts 
tequire different depths of water to hatch 
in, or they wiB never come to be fifh; all 
whidi depends upon the lame jrule of nature^ 
where the one thing is more properly placed 
in one element than another; yet tjie laws of 
tiature are all harmonious, aiii mufl always 
be judged of in proportion, as that one 
thing will bear a degree of moifhite ijiore 
than another : for example ; plants th^t grow 
in rivers, will live in water, and no other- 
wife; and thofe that grow upon ftones will 
tot in water* The Quince or Pine-apple, 
will live in the open air, in the hotteft parts 
of die world near the equipo^^l line, but 
will not (ubfift or live at all if it is expofed 
to the air and fim in our cHnxate, where we 
are forced to nurfe it carefully to bring it t6 
peffedicm* Inftances of this kiijd may fliew 
tte, that all the elements ought to be confi- 
dered in feveral degrees by the l^u^bandnjoa 
«ld gar^efitfs* Earth is more or Icfs ftiff ck. 
B 7 light, 
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lights heat in its proportions more or lefs vi- 
olent, water finer or thicker, and air more 
denfeorrarified, or refined : For confidering 
the vaft variety pf bodies which thefe ele- 
ments are ordained to fupport, there feems a 
neceflity that every one of thefe elements 
ihould have a power in greater or leffer de- - 
grees to operate j for were they to be fixt, 
or without their oppofites, there could be 
but four forts of bekigs in the world ; all 
fifli muft be of the fame nature that had 
but one fort of water to live in, for we ex- 
clude their food of infeds, &c. So in the 
air, if it was always to be in the fame ftate, 
but one fort cr degree of infeft could live j 
iatid the earth, all of one fort, would pro* 
duce only one fort of plant j and for fire, 
we know not what bodies will live in it, or 
are reduced by it j notwithftanding the fto- 
ry of the Salamander, the Phoenix, SCc. 
which are known to be fables ; tho' in fome 
of the merry virtuofi's mufeums we have 
things flifewn for them. All that we know of 
the force of fire is, that a diamond, the ftone, 
porphiry, and fome other bodies cannot be 
^coniumed by it. 

. BtJT I am next to confider, what influ- 
ence water has upon earth in refped to ve- 
getation, or the growth of plants. If we 
.take earth fingly^, and not partaking of the 

other 
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other elements, viz. water, air, and fire, 
which we call heat ; any feed put into it 
will remain in that earth without motion, and 
never iprout, as I have experienced, and is 
eafily within the power of any one to try. 
But if we add water to it to ^ve the earth 
a moifture, and keep both the earth and wa- 
ter as clofe as can be from air and heat, the 
feed will rot, and the earth will have a fae- 
tid finell; but if we put the feed into 
liich earth, and a due proportion of water 
(for every fort of feed has a particular de- 
mand for moifture, and muft have a certain 
proportionate ihare) and we give that earth 
and water the benefit of the ^r, then the 
feeds will come up, if the air is warmed 
with any ftiare pf heat. Now we muft know 
that the earth is a nidus, or neft, for the feeds 
to hatch iUj but it is not fit for hatching, 
without the affiftancc of water ; and water 
has always fome air in it, fo we cannot wa^ 
ter any ftich dry'd earth, but there muft be 
at the fame time a fmall fliare of air; but as 
the water is the greater body, it overcomes the 
Icfs, and both become ftagnant; and when 
we allow the mixture of earth and water the 
freedom of the air, then they have life and 
aftion ; for the dr, which the water carries 
with it into the earth when they are both 
fliut up from the ambient air, has no power 
of aftion, or foon lofes it : And now, we al- 

B 3 low 
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low eirth, water, and. air to dE& in the 
h&tcMig or rftaking a feed fprout ; but If -^^re 
do all thdfe in a cdd wint?er feafon, whfen,^ 
ahd in fuch a place as wfe have tio infliiwice 
pffunorheat^ the feed yet will not ftir^ 
bitt as feon as tbe fon approaches, atiad 
warriis th* air, tben wfe ihaU findoM {)lapnts 
wiUing td fpring or cdrac up, I %eak now 
of Jplants which ^e natural to fodi idknatck 
as re*ch fwrfn tfee latitude of fifty tWo of 
three dtgrees, to the linfe ; thefe, I &y, will 
not ffit all Aey &ld a W^(nnth ^agreeable t<> 
their ynatur e ; ^ftim. wfttcnce { %ain cc^dudc^ 
that the c»th is only ^ <»dtr*^ or ti noft^ for 
a ^laot to be it, whit^ <San feav« no otflsiw 
^e& tipon it than to keep it fteadly, witftiout 
tiie ^aHftance of ^atdr^ lit, and heat^ (and 
ft) I K^artmot >a,^?ee with Mr, ILanrenc^^s cqii** 
nton, that earth has rmbre in it than wfeat I 
fay, fot I am jperfri^aded if be had had bIof© 
CKpenciK^ in the tukure of plants, |ie'#oi3l4 
not have ftarted the difiioulty abontiit, wiikh 
he has doine )m his latfe fclio vcdumc elf Hu$m 
bdndry and Gardening, ¥m my cmvt /part^ 
I atp{>€falto ati coien who oiky :iiLbbe thete^, 
fclves jwdgjcs by the^y tryab i ifeatl di^ 
reft fhem to. 

But whHeliamtrtponthe fobjdftof wa^ 
tter, I 'nraft -t Ae notice ?diat we have plUsits 
of differcirt natures, as wdl as animals 'of 
difibrent idatuirclis j we ti^ve fixqe tpkriti; 
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wluch live altogether in the waters, and do 
<iot even take root in the earth below them, 
as the Duck-weed, or Lens Paluftris ; but e- 
vcn this will not live, as I have experienced, 
without the alliftanoe of earth at the bottom 
to fupport the water: And the famfC I have 
obferved in the keeping of young fifti, the 
bare water will not wpport them, ^unlefi 
earth is at the bottom pi the pcMids or tubs 
where we propofe to cultivate ickher of thefe 
tn ; ib that we find earth is as neceflary to 
affift the water, as I have faid b^ore, wa^ 
ter is to affift thp earth* But we muft re- 
member th^ thcfe two, without the concur-., 
rence of air and |ieat, will be ftagnant and 
do no Imfinefs ; but we have plantis alfo tha$ 
require a very finall ihare of water* The 
wud diymc, aad many others that every 
^ae knows, loves dry Iwd ; but if that land 
has not the benefit of {howlers now and then, 
dtoCc plants will not live ; whidi may be 
tried by planting one of thele in a pot, and 
keejMng it endrdy fipom water, the plant will 
4iye, 4tho' it has the benefit of air and heat 
But firom the plant which requires the leaft 
&are oi water, to that which canriot live in 
any thing but water it felf, there are others 
which require their feveral proportions, one 
more, t)ie <^er leCs; a great deal to one ibrt 
will diown it, and to imother give nourifh- 
m^it. 

B4 Third- 
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Thirdly, let us examine what influ-i«' 
ence the air has over vegetables ; in the cul-r 
ture of inch plants as are thick in their 
leaves, or are what we call fucculent or jui-- 
cy, their bodies are for the moft part fpiin- 
gy, and they gather fo large a ftiare of wet 
from water which happens in their way, and 
from dews and liich like denfe ^r, that they 
can maintain themfelves the beft of any plant ^ 
if they are fliut up or enclofed from the air. 
The Sedums or Houfe-leeks willfall alleep, as 
one may fay, or ftand ftill in their growth^ 
if we debar them from air j but let them 
have air, on a fiiddain, tho* in the colder 
feafons, they will prefently feed thqmfelves 
lb well, that they will fling out roots even 
into the air it felf; the Sedum Arborefcens, 
and others of the fame tribe of plants which 
are obliged to us for a warm houfe in the 
winter, ftiew us what I fay. Nay theie 
plants, to Ihew us how neceflary air is to 
maintain life in vegetables, if we break off 
a branch or a leaf of fome of them, and let 
them remain in a dry place in a houfe, they 
will always put out roots on the approach of 
wet weather ; and as long ^s that dilpofition 
of moift air continues, thqie roots will con-,, 
tinue growing, but as fbon as the air begins 
to be lels denfe or thick, and rarifi^s> or bci. 
comes dryer and lighter, thpfe ropts dry up, 
and grow no more till the next thick or moift 
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«T happens. But though I talk of a houfe 
in this particular, wc are not to fiippofc that 
they would not do the lame if they were in 
the open air, if they were all natives of 
this climate, but however in the iummer- 
feafbn, they may hang abroad, and diey will 
do the fame ; they may be called hydrome- 
ters, for they foretelthe moifture of the air. 

But to go a little farther m thebufi- 
neis of air with refpeft to the welfare of 
plants J I find by experience that if I Ihut 
up a plant from the an: and exclude the air 
as much as poffible from it, it will decline 
by degrees, and grow pale or yellow, and 
lofe its verdure, and at length turn white 
and die, notwithftanding it Iws fun or heat, 
and water and earth to Hand in. This is an 
experiment eafily proved, and in the fum- 
mer time may be frequently obferved, when 
plants are brought into houfes to be fet in 
chinmies two or three weeks, will not only 
change their countenance but very likely 
will put them paft recovery ; and in this 
/cafe the plants have yet fome air, but yet 
not a freedom of air, and for want of that, 
I am perluaded, many men as well as plants, 
have died, if they have been uied to it arid 
happen to retreat from it or be confined. This 
I could prove by many experiments, but as 
isLX as it relates to the fubjed I am upon, I 

have 
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hare put it iiito the hands of my reader to iS* 
tisfy himfclf with very little trouble. 

But let us now confider how far heat b 
helpful to vegetation or the growth of 
plants. We have already feen thau; feeds or 
plants^ will not fprout or grow in earth on-p 
ly,and plante will furely dic^if itheyhavenot 
the benefit of water ; and alio we find that 
plants or feeds will fiirely rot if they have 
earth and \frater widiout wr, and even all 
ithcTe tl^ec elements together, if the air t$ 
pent up or does nol: pafi with fireedom, will 
not keep a plant alive • but if we yet aU 
low all fheie elements in the greatefl free* 
dom, t plant will not grow without heat in 
iome degree jot other, which muft anfwef 
to the nature of the plant, or to the climate 
the plant is natural too^ This we experi^ 
eoce in the culture of £»feign or eKotick 
plants, we are obliged to give them fiich 
aitifickl heats as are agreeable to that 
which is in the climates dhey were brought 
from, aiod this xmsSt be nicdy calculated 4 
for if we ^ve i^rni too miidi or too little, 
we kill than. And that iiich due propor<r 
%vQm of hieat m^y be giv^ to every fort of 
plant that comes fibom abroad, as maybe 
Serviceable to diem, the Thcimometers 
ibid by Mr. Fowler, mathematical-infbii,? 
xient maker, in Swdthen's-AUy, near thf 
Royal-Exchange^ London, are of extraorr 
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ditiary ufe ; and ydthout them there is no 
cultivatmg, with certainty, timt delicious 
£ruit odied the Ananas or Pine-^Apple, or 
^ny other of the chcnce fruits firom the Eaft 
or Weft Indies ; for if the ctimafce b once 
knoxvd from whence any plant is bitAigfiC^ 
thdfe glafles wilLibew what degree of heat 
the plant oug^ to have, and fo the fires in 
the flovc^ oir green«-houits, imift be regu* 
lated accordti^y. 

We £nd likewife that the prdence of 
the iim is not abibloCely neceflkry for the 
growth x)f plants ; for if they hate the ar-* 
dficiai heats I fpeakof, and the houie where 
they are fet in is covered a mooth togecber, 
fi> as to keep xitkt the £in, yet the plaqts 
will grow by means of the heat of the fires 
under the houfe, and will even bring fhrit 
4:0 perfird growth and ripencis, but the Jui-^ 
ces of the fruit will be Hat and infipid, un-'* 
lefi it has the fim's pre£aice, and then the 
fruit will be weU tated and highflavowedj 
fo that the ibb^i preience is of isfe to help 
<he fide flavour in fruit that is ncA necefary 
£oT tht growth <sf plants^ We find in aU 
Aady plaepes, thftt plants girow cxxxtKif 
hxtvamAy and have a finer verdxire iai 
thieir leavw, than if they were vd be expo- 
ied to 4rhe face of the ftcn, I fpe^ of 
frfants wiMch are natives, xxr odLie are brought 
fis &3m fpiii idim^ti^tb^they^ittb^ 

natural 
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natural air of our climate: but though fiich 
plants will grow with great vigour in ftiady 
places, yet their juices will be raw and un- 
digefted, and the plants will not therefore 
fet for blofibm, or bear fruit ; but thofc of 
Ae lame Ibrt which are growing in liich 
places where they can have the full influ- 
jcnce of the fiin, will by that means have 
their juices fooner ripened and digefted,and 
confequently come to bear fruit much foon- 
er than thofe, plants will do that grow in the 
fliade, and likewife thofe plants which have 
the great influence of the fon, by having 
riieirjmces ripened or thickned by theheat^ 
mufl: confequently be fhortned in iheit 
growth or have the fhoots fooner finilhed 
rfian the lame kind which is growing out 
of the fun's way* 

But in this time of growth we mult ob- 
fcrve that the whole body of air is warmed, 
and by that means it ib only that plants will 
grow in the/flxade ; for as we have obfer^ 
.yed above, earth, water and air together, 
without warmth, will not occafion the 
growth of plants: for which reafon it is 
that we find the growth of plants is flx)pt in 
the winter, the fiin's warmth then not be- 
ing liifficient to move their juices with flu- 
ency enough to. make them ftioot, though 
in a mild winter we Ihall fometimes find 
warmth chough to fet fome tdants in adion. 
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We are to obferve likewife, that, the plants 
which are familiar with our climate, their 
fealbns of growth are not in the hotteft 
weather, no nrore than in the ccddeft, but 
in the temperate fealbns ; for about June, 
and the beginning of July, they have fi- 
nifhed their firft &oot, and then ftand ftill 
in the head or top for a month without 
fliooting at all, only in their roots j and from 
the middle or end of July to the end of 
September, they make a fecond flioot, and 
then lye quiet all the winter; from whence 
we may judge that a great ihare of fonis 
not fo much for the gro\^h of plants, as 
for the ripenir^ of fruit ; for without a great 
Ihare of fon, fruit cannot be well flavoured; 
and with a great fliare of fim, plants will 
not grow luxuriantly, but a medium will 
help both the ripening of the fruit, and the 
growth of the plant ; and even in the cul- 
ture of the Weft Indian fruits, if we do 
not give them free air in the heat of the 
fummer days, their leaves will fcorch. 

W E find likewifc that Myrtles, Mintle- 
tree, the Night-fliade, and fome other plants 
will grow and ftrike roots by being fet only 
in water without earth, but then there muft 
be the concurrenoe of air and warmth ; but 
jdants in this cafe will not bear any feeds, 
which is the chief end of v^ctation, though 
they will enlarge tbemfelves fix)m the air 

and 
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iind watcij^ and continue a weak gtx>wth tot 
a time, but will nc^ long endure. 

From theie argumeiits wc may con* 
chide that without the concuirence of wa^ 
ter, air, and heat, no plant will grow in 
the earth; not tho' plants hare thedliftwcef 
of water, air, and heat, yet without the 
concurrence of earth, they will ccwne to no 
jpcrfedion. From whence it appeals that 
earth is a neceflary nidus for plants to hatch 
in, or a ftation for them to be in* That 
water and air are nouriihing to plants, but 
that ndthcr of thefe can be profitable to 
Jdants, till they are put in adion by heat 
or wannth* Earth then is a neceffary body 
to receive the influence of all thefe, viz- 
Water^ air, and heat, and therefore it is 
that liich earth may always be efteemed 
the beft or moft favourable to the growth 
of plants^ wWch will readily receive th^ 
influence of water, air, and heat, and not 
part too loon with them, but by gentle de* 
grees diftribute its virtues to the plants that 
arc placed upon it : therefore all the very 
fiiff clays are not good becauie that parti 
«re & boimd together with vifcous m^ttctf 
that neither water nor air, nor heat, can 
temperate them, which is the reaibn why 
fodi foik bring their aofs later than othersti 
The higheft £uids neither can be tcckomdi 
good, bccaufe tho' they wiU readily recdve 
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impreffioiis £rom all theie elements^ yet fucb 
^ foil has not tenadty enough to retain 
them J then the middle ibil^ iiich as I call 
loam, or mother^earth^may be efteemed the 
moft defirafde foil, becaufe it is compoied 
equally of the too binding and too light 
ft>ils. Clay and fand i$ adapted to receive 
the influence of water, air, and heat, and 
to retain thoie good properties, till plants 
are advantaged by them. 

All foils are more or lefi light or heavy^ 
and are of many kinds ) for which reafon^ 
each kind is moi'e proper for one plant than 
another, fome plants loving very hg^t eartlv 
and fon^ de%ht chiefly m the ftiffeft clay^ 
and between one and the other of thefc ex- 
Iremes, we may reckon as many varieties 
as there are diveriities of plants growing tip^ 
on the i&ce of the earth j: for every plant 
has its fevoiirite foil^ wherem it will pro& 
per better than m any other^ Hbwevcr wtf 
find that the medium between the two cx-^ 
tremes of land and; clay, will keep a plant 
of any fort, by beii^ nekhei' too hieavy no^r 
too light. 

The foils which I &aUitere&ikfe notice 
cfy are confifUng ei^er of &ndy parts on*^ 
ty, or of fiidh pads as wc find are the xe^ 
fidt t>f bodies, whiter vegetable or sm^ 
iDal, putandbed or reduced, or of thefe twa 
WKdl fiogetfaer ;, tho iighl» of them sir 

fiindsv 
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lands, and they all partake more or lefi 
of iti 

Sands may be diftingniihed by the 
round or running fand^ luch as we tife for 
landing of letters or hour-glaffes, and fliarp 
land which has many angles, iuch asi Icour- 
ing land or drift land* The round lands 
are either blacky white^ grey, yellow, or 
red J theft lands, where cy^r they are found 
upon the liirface or the ftaple of the ground, 
are for th6 moft part very deep, and I be- 
lieve always fo ; for in all my travels and 
enquiries, I never found them otherwife^ 
When we find thefc on the iurface oflands, we 
commonly find Heath, or Ling, ot Broom, or 
Furze, or Gols, growing upon them, and then 
they are commonly mixt near the Iurface, with 
parts of vegetables, as the fellen leaves or 
roots, which make the land rich with vege- 
table qualities ; but as it is light by thefe 
means, it can be only made to receive the 
good efFefts of water, air^ and heat^ and 
retain them long enough to affift and nou- 
rifti what is planted or fown upon them of 
fibrous-rooted plants, by ftrengthening it 
with fome matter that will bind it, or give 
it a fliare of vifcofity, liich as Hnds the 
clays fo Jhard together; but this vilcous 
matter what-ever it is that we lay on it, 
muft be dilcreetly laid upon thia kind of 
light earth, leaft we bind it too ^uch, for 

then 
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then wc Ihall have is bad an occaficm tfi 
complain on the other fide; . The proporti- 
ons I fliall fet down in the Chapter fol- 
lowing relating to manui^es. 

Next to thefe round or foft lMkd$y it 
they arc called, we muft reckon the iharp, 
£inds above-mentioned, we have few of 
thefe that are of any other colour than 
white, yellow, or red ; arid it is^ rafe to 
find any thing ever growing upon them ufti. 
lels they happen to be mixed with fome of 
thoie earthy parts which I have mention- 
ed above, of rotted vegetables or animals: 
however thefe are no Ids capable of im- 
proving or being improved, than the fore- 
going {o& ft'nds^ as I fliall inftance in the 
following chapter ; but we mufl: note that 
thefe lands of themfclves bind with wet, but 
being mixed with clay, will open the 
elay^ 

Aftebl thefe we come to the gravels/ 
which to confider fimply, are madeof fiich 
lands as we have mentioned before : thefe 
however ard mixed with ftones, and thofe 
ftones partake commonly of the figure of 
the fends* We have of thefe gravels font 
or five forts fimply witlwut mixture, viz; 
the fliarp or angular red or yellow gravel, 
the round ftoncd red or yellow gravel, thcf 
angukr or flinty black grav6l, the round 
ftc«^ ot pebWe bla!^: gtavely and agrejr 
C coloured" 
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Coloured gritel. The obiervations I have 
iiiade upcm the& gravels are, that of the 
tree or fibtuly-fcinds, which happen to grow 
upon them, are generally evcr-grecnS) iwh 
ibil ^ this iiirit cin do notluti^ towaid the 
fiourifliiiitiit of a plant of its felf ; but it 
€im keep a plant fteddy, and can receive 
the infitienci of water, air, and heat, fiom 
the fiih, by which toeans it provides itou«* 
riflun€<it for the plants^ in the two firf^ tod 
prepares or cooks them by the laft. And 
I fuppofe that a very fmall fliane of heat, 
B neceflary to put the ^ants I (peak of m 
aftion, i. e. the race of thofe whidi have 
turpentine juices, luch as the fir, pine, 
pimfter, SCc becaufe upon all the coldeft 
mountains in the world which are covered 
with fhows in the midft of iummcr, thefe 
grow and prolper, even the cedar of X>jeba- 
non ; fo that it does well with us, notwith- 
ftanding it comes fiom one of the warmeft 
latitudes, whofe plants growing at the bot- 
tom of the mountains, muft have as much 
warmth in the winter, as we allow to plants 
brought to us from the Weft-Indies. But 
it is obfervable that thofe ever-greens which 
have resinous or terebantine juices, let them 
come from any part of the World, will de- 
Ipife the frofts of oiir climate. This I fiift 
learnt from a great jrfiilolbjrfier of our times, 
•— — Parker, Efqj who has Q>ated nckher 
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coft nor pains, in the trial of every kind of 
plant, 'wiiidi he can eolleft ftom d! quar- 
ters of the ^obe, in his gardens near Cxoy- 
<len in Suny, But as another curious gen- 
tleman obfenres, no viicous or Ifimy mat- 
ter -will freeze ; by which nde fhails and 
flugs are never deftroy ed by the frx)ft j and 
the mifletoe, vrhAcH is the vilcam, grows 
and even i^ in the height of its pro^eiity 
in die frofty part i3f the feafon ; but this 
plant always grows upon- another plant, and 
never in tiny earth : fe that it may have 
more yilcous juices %rjr drawing its nourifli- 
ment from the fap of plants when dieir jui- 
ces are tn the thickeft ftate, 

WiE may fuppofe likewifc that gravels 
fimply cannot afford fijch a large ihare of 
nouriflimcnt to any plants would fill it 
with watry parts; for if tlus was the pafe, 
fnch plants as I Ipeak of coilld not thrive 
there, whofe juices muft be viicous, luch as 
birdlime or turpentine. In our own nation 
we have an inftance of firs, which grow 
prolpetoufly upon a hill of pure round or 
foB: land, at the Earl of Ailsfords, near 
Guilford in Surry ; and the tryals which 
leveral gentlemen have made of the like fort 
in England, I doubt not, will juflify liiffi- 
ciently what I have faid. And abroad we 
find, that fiich trees as the fir, the pine, 
pinifter, &c. grow frequently in the cran- 

C X nies 
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nies or clefts of rocks, and with very great 
luxuriance, lb that even rocks may produce 
IbmetWng beneficial; fo then gravels, as 
fimple as they mdy be, will not produce a 
lefs valuable crop* The improvement of 
thefe fpr corn, are by laying on them earth 
to bind them, and that may be of the itifFer 
forty as t ihall explain in the following chap- 
ter; for this fort of gravel wants a body, 
and therefore any fort of earth helps to im- 
prove it for com, pulfe^ &c. But befides 
the gravels I have mentioned, there is a fca- 
ly fort of gravel which feems to be compofed 
of mouldering ftone, or fort of white Ikte, 
which may be helpt as the gravels above. It 
muft be ncrted, tliat thefe gravels, 9s well 
as the foregoing fands, are filed hot or cold, 
as they are lefs or more fobjed to waters* 
All fands and gravels that have not fprings 
cf water, are called hot fands and hot gra- 
vels; znd on the contrary, thofe farids and 
gravels which are fpringy and annoyed with 
Waters, are called cold fands and cold gra- 
vels^ Again, it muft be obferved that all 
the gravels I fpeak of, have a covering of 
fome foil or other, but it is feldom that the 
ftaple is above an inch or two deep ; how- 
ever they are made to bring good crops, by 
manuring them well with earth* 

Th* next foils to the gravels for opea-r 
ileis, are thofo which are c^d chiltum, mi 
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in fbmc places fcarry and fcaly ground, and 
in Effex malmy ground j this is a ftony foil 
mixed with earth, or iuch a foil as is gene- 
rally of a good temper, neither too light nor 
too heavy, but fiich a foil as I call loam or 
mother earth. This fcil would heed little 
manuring^ if it was of any confiderable depth, 
but it is generally a Ihallow ftaple, and has 
a ftony bottom j fo that to attempt the clear- 
ing it of ftones can be of no advantage, be- 
caufe upon every ploughing, there will be 
others rifo up j the improvements of this 
ground b therefore to raife the ftaple as 
much as poffible: and with this fort of land 
we may alfo place the dry mouldering chalk, 
which is generally mixed with it, or has a 
ftaple or covering of light loamy foil up- 
on it. 

The next foil to thefe, is the loam or 
mother earth, fimple, or without mixture : 
This, as I obferve above, is the medium b^i* 
tween fand and clay, and is commonly of a 
deep ftaple, with a clay bottom, and now 
and then a vdn of gravel j this is the ridieft 
of all other foils, being open enough to cn- 
iich itfelfby me influence of r^in, dews, 
^, and heat, and being binding enough to 
keep the virtues it gains ftcmi fiiph p6wa» 
fix)m expending tfiemfelves too quickly. In 
this foil there ^gins to appear fome ftiare of 
yi5(90ws jnajter, which is a tokien of ridme% 
C 3 ^^ 
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as well as a certainty of ftiffiieis inibmede* 
grcc. We ought in all attempts for theim- 
proTcnienfi of lands to confidcr, that if they 
arc very ftifl^ like the blue clay, or other 
days, the parts of fuch clays fliould be o- 
pened and broken; fer thofe clays are full 
of rich juices, but hare them Ho locked up 
or bound by the vifcous matter which pre- 
vails in them, that they cannot diftribiite 
their virtues to the plants that ate iet in 
them; and aHb this great ftiffiieis prevent* 
the operatir^ of the water, air, and heat 
upon the fbiL So the earths which are ve- 
ry light and open, flaould be bound a little, 
that they may retain their virtues ; that is, 
one fliouid be opened, and the other bound, 
tin we faring both to the temper of the loam 
I mention. 

Thebie is another fort of loam which is 
mudi itifiet than that fort I have mention- 
ed, whdch in ibme places is catted damp or 
ftrong loam, and is a good earth for making . 
of bricks; when we find this, we may ex- 
ped to have it ran a great depth. This is 
aecoutited a very rich foil, and efpedally 
for command grafs, and in the hands of an 
underftandii^ farmer will never wear out, 
but wili bear now and then a little refirefh- 
ment or manuring firom fome of the lighter 
foils: their clamp or ftiff loam, as well as the 
lighter loam before mentioned, is common- 
ly 
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Ij of a yellow colour, an4 alia of a btAck^ 
mA Ibmetimcs of a grey or a white; whick 
laft two {om^ take formaigie, or^liarle; 
the black is efteemcd the richeft of them aM. 
aod k that pinguid £)il £> much eiteemed 
by thfe ancient writers of husbandry : where 
tfeefe fit foils are foiand, the fomers aiuft 
needs have rich crops, and bad roads. Thcfc 
forts of foils are deep in ftaple, and have 
generally a vein of land under them, or gra- 
vel, and that commonly is firil of water. 

After thefe we come to the clays, for 
maries arc never on the fiirfiice of the earth, 
they aJl lie in feeds fome depth under the 
liirface, and commonly are foimd in wet 
places, for the moft part under landy or light 
ground ; for 1 have not found any under 
diays, nor heard of any that have been 
imnd under days ; but thefe I fliall foeak 
of in another place. The clays which I 
fiiall here mention, are either white, grey, 
yeHow, red, or blue: That which we call 
white clay, has every property of the fat 
chalk; and therefore according to my Lord 
Bacon's reafbning, this white clay is chalk ; 
for Lord Bacon fays concerning the att^nipta 
towards the making of gold, that what ever 
can be found to have every property of 
gold, is gold; and fo indeed of every thing 
elfe. This white clay is unftuous or vif^ 
cous, and briiigs good crops of corn with 
C 4 fre^ 
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firequent ftirring, and enriching with iiich 
things ^ vdll open its parts : It ferves like-^ 
ivilp to manure crther grounds, but is not 
Ithc fort which is burned for lime, for that 
is of a dry nature. This, with its common 
iiir&ce or ftaple, brings good corn for fome 
time, and good grals afterwards ; but the 
moft common produce is beech and horn- 
beam. Of late many woods of this fort 
have been gmbbed up in Berkfliire, and 
tthereabouts, and by the long growth of 
woods upon them, the ground has a good 
liirface or flaple, and has been very pro-^ 
du£tive of com, and are accounted their 
jichefl lands. But, as I have obferved be- 
fore, grounds of all kinds have plants which 
are natural to them, and therefore the i&r- 
iners great bufinefs is to fort their plants to 
iheir ground which is natural to them, for 
that is a fiireway of reaping a crop with little 
trouble and expence, for all the manures 
imaginable infuch a cafe mufl be detrimen- 
tal ; for without going fer for a witnefs, we 
may venture to fay, that the natural foil is 
always more agreeable to the health and 
profperity of a plant, than any artificial foil we 
can make for it. So that befides what I fhall 
fay in the next chapter of the improvement 
of land by nvariures, I ftiall in another chap- 
ter fpeak of the improvement of land, by 
adapting the proper plants to eyery fort of 

foil; 
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fel; for in my opinion there is no neccffity 
of driving all our lands to com, and forcing 
fomeof them by fo great expencc and trou- 
ble to bear it, diat the farmers get little or 
nothing by them, feeing we have foils of all 
forts that will bring fome profitable plants 
of themfelves without any manuring, and 
will bring in as much or more money as the 
beft com : And as it is the principal end of 
femiing to get money, what matters it by 
what crop we have it, if we find it in our 
cabinets. Is a guinea ever the better or 
worfc for being gain'd by corn, or the moft 
vile thing one could name ? But it is fiire- 
ly much the better as we get it by le£s trou- 
ble and expence, and that muft be done by 
skill, which can only be had from expe- 
rience. 

The grey clay is like the former, only 
diilering in the colour, and a very little in 
its fhare of unduous- parts, this being lefs 
binding than the former. 

The yellow clay is very ftifF, I mean by 
it (iich as is ufed by brewers^ the parts of 
this are fb binding, that after ploughing the 
clots fhould be broken with mattocks or 
beetles, or elfe 'tis impoffible to make any 
thing of it; it is fo fHmy and binding, that 
it will hold any water like a bafon: this 
notwithftanding may be re&ified by lying 
fallow in the winter, for the rains, frofls, 

and 
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and ihows will haye4hat e(k& upon it as 
will take away part of its buiding quality^ 
and then all means fliould be nied to kee^ 
it fi-om reiblving ^ain^ as I ihall let fosth 
ia my chapter of manures j fbr while it is in 
its prtmidve IHffixeis it is not fit £)r oorn, 
and therefore w^ no^ be reckoned good 
among the farmers. Andbelides, while the 
great ftiffnefs remains in it, the clumps or 
clods will be fb large, and lie £> hollow^ 
that the ground will never clofe or fettle; 
and without that is done, the roots of ere* 
ry thing that is planted in it muft be fiibjed 
to meet the air, and cannot be clofcly co- 
vered, which will occafion death, or make 
them canker; fbc no plant can grow well, 
unlefs the ground it grows in is of iiich a 
fort as will clcde and fettle well about its 
roots; nor any iced will come up if the 
ground is not wcU fettled about it. And be-* 
fides, the more open the parts of any ground 
are, the deepex the impreffion will be that is 
made in it by the fim, rain, air and dews, 
and the greater Ihare of fqrtility wiU it gain 
£rom them, and the greater Ihaze of dches 
can it difpence. 

This fort of <iay lies commonly in very 
deep beds ; I^ve known a well funk above 
an hundred foot before the workmen cquI^ 
find any other kind of foU, and in ^nwiy 
|daces wells have been dug above fifty, be- 
fore 
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fore they loft th« clay, or found a ipiing, 
asnd that has genexally been in a gravel, or 
a qutckfand j ib that thoie who feek for 
fprings in ilich a foil muft zxxfi themielves 
with patience, for they muft not think to 
meet with them on a foddain. This and the 
red clay are much the iameone a3 the other^ 
their colour feems only to make the difHn^ 
£Hon^ but we may make one remark upua 
them, that all the parts of th^m which lie 
in the fur&ce, or nearer to the airy are tpn^ 
derer than what lie remote from it. 

The other clay which I am to mention, 
is the blue clay, which of all others is the 
moft ftubbom ; for in this the vifcous parts 
abound more than in all the reft ; it cuts al- 
moft like glue, and is reckoned the moft 
barren foil, by thofe who think no foil good 
that will not bear com. But ftill this has 
its fitvouritc plants, and is capaWc of being 
made tender as any of the former foils, by 
the lame means as the former clays are to be 
ordered, only will require a little more la- 
bour. I have feen this foil by dint of la- 
bour and induftry, brought to bear very 
good com, but it may be ordered upon the 
foot I have faid before concerning the im- 
provement of lands, by cultivating fiich 
plants upon them as are agreeable to them. 
This clay then may bring profitable crops 
without much charge or trouble. 

4 Thvs 
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28 A COMPLETE BODY, &c. 

Thus I have taken a view of the fevc- 
ral forts of foil common in England, and 
the enfoing chapter will Ihew the methods 
t)f manuring them. 

After what I have here feid concern- 
ing the influence of the fcveral elements up- 
on plants, it may be expeded that I fliould 
fay foraething particularly of the manner 
by which thefe feveral elements operate up- 
on the feveral parts of plants, but that wUl 
be the fubjeft of another chapter. 
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G H A P. IL 
Of Manures^ &c. 

HAVING in the former chapter g^- 
ven my reader an account of the ie- 
veral varieties of foils, waters, and of the 
influence of the air and fon ; I fhall in this 
difoourfe Ipeak principally of the plough^ 
and begin with fome curious obfcrvations 
in the art of husbandry^ wliich were writ- 
ten two hundred years ago, by mafter Fitz 
Harbarde, with my remarks upon them. 
That gentleman was the author of two 
linall but judicious pieces, about the year 
ifoo, one called The Booke of Husban- 
dry, aiid the other Surveyingc, both which 
copies have by chance fallen into my hands, 
and contain very profitable matter relating 
to agriculture, and elpecially that of the 
firft days in England, which ought by no 
means to be loft to the world. I ftiall intro- 
duce them occafionally in this work in their 
native drels, and compare them with the 
prelent pradice. By way of iritroduftion;, 
Mr. Fitz Harbarde gives the farmers the 
following inftrudions, viz. 

iZDfie moofie ceneral Utipnge tjbat l^s(^ 
Itamie^canliaiie^iSbppIotDfngeanQfo&iinse oe 
tor tvcmx anti wcm^oi ftwatipnpdf 
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tffejft cattel ; ano not tie «te m^m t^ 
otierr C^ (0 tftrpiougtitle moif mat- 
taciOt inffcitment tiat an iMfmnti can oc- 
mm : tOittttoit It f0 ^ontiimfent to lie 
imofDen lofo a puasgf^tl^ htmant. 

This introduftion fliewjs us the firft 
rudiments of husbandry that a farmer ought 
iiot only to be skilled in the improvement 
of his land, by fbwing of corn ot ftedi, 
but ought alio to underftand the breeding 
and the minageinent of cattle ; for every 
fermer is the richer, as he inows how to 
make the beft ufe of every thing about his 
iarm^ and as there is no ferm where cattle muft 
not be employed, lb it is neceflary not only 
to know how to breed and raile them to the 
beft advantage at the markets j but to have 
juft fo many of them and no more, as are 
neceflary to live upon the farm, and of liich 
ibrts too, as will feed on the offalls or leav- 
ings of one another. But my author Ipeaks 
firft concerning divers kinds of plou^s in 
his time. pBs own words are, CflCte 60 

Vxam of ifjfixt^ mmxet0y f n ntbet^ com^ 
ttle0> ami fn iffumpit tfmt be pitm^ of 
l^ton^ of ttem^ fiacpon^; ami ti^t ifif^^ 
canfe t{rere fientanpmaner of 0tottntisi ami 
Me : fome toljf te daP) fome ten clap> Uitm 
g.rawn) 01 tM^wm, (bme (iimi> ftmie mean 
ctti^) fome meUe Wfy matle^ ann fn ma« 
np placet {ipffli mmm^ ^ one plougff 

vnsi 
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M^ «it ^etm ill d 9iflce0 ; Hctfoie It 

VIk tttceSiuf to Nie BfnetiEf niamiflr «r 

9lotte0* 3la«doinecMt)ite about ^dcftfter^ 

tie d^'beanutHot in mon^placi^i0fafle» 

attft t^ ioio ijii lKt2» toitgl» anti inoiA 
fiicii 11^ filottgft into m ettfi9 ^ t^%tt> 
iK88t aetr net IONS, tooBe» atAi tHitu 3ltt 
itat mt f»^ (ittiec manec of ploiii^t 
fintte «o t»tt| tti^iesi, a0 t|e^ oo m waiqf 
ot^et 9mm ; ata Onne figl tuniet|e C!)el> 
iKiae at <&eit lonli^ coi^ «Hlii Pl0toe ai «iie 
ita^ 3in rmm&amia ate pIoikv 
tnaoe «f anotlid: niaiiei;) anii aK» otiet 
matuK of flofte pton0, m ttW tn^ &»» 
e^ geiitrM? soam ata ^It^ to fttiiete 
mai^ Viu^ w» ^pKdalp if tte ploosl 
Icam anti l^'iieam foett Gnir pnclni4oii0< 
er, ieiBBeeii t^ ^m atotfie^lotiirta?!^ 
t|at tSeOielMctDemifffit come moje mm> 
fo? tftofe ploiues gpJje oit too Oaioenlg, aiffl 
tt)crefo2e tfjcp be mi^t to iwaJw, ant foj ao 
caufe el!3. 3in IUce«fetl||»te> Lanteftpw* 
faiftcajptc, l!ittalne,ia^9tt»,Camteftse» 
ftpce, ano man? otfiec countess, tfte plotnesf 
lie of omts maWitge?. TSut Dotofo «s»t 
tfie^bemauc, if mv fietwU timpoeett^tft 
00 toell, tm ma? be tie bettet ^Uffctta. 

The ufe of thefe is to ihew us mthc 

frft place, that folong ago as two hundred 

r ' - years 
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years and upwatds, wc had diverfitics of 
{Roughs in England ; and in the next place^ 
there was then a regard to the eafinefs of 
the draught of the ploughs. It appears^ 
likewife by this article^ that the farmers of 
thole times, had £b much r^ard ti) the dif- 
ference of ibils^ that they appointed dit-* 
fercnt Ibrts of ploughs for them ; but iri 
the books of HeficS, Virgil^ Columella, 
Varro, Paladius, and others the ancient 
writers of husbandry, we find but two Ibrts 
of ploughs, mentioned, as I have obfer- 
vcd in my liitvey of th^ andent husban- 
dry. So far have the niodems Improved 
upon this ufefiil inftnunent ; and I am per- 
iiiaded when Che true ufe of the pldugh and 
the knowledge 6f its fevefal parts, com^ 
once to be well imderftood by thole whd 
are well skilled in mechanicks, we may 
ftifl lee greater improvements made in thd 
contrivance of this engine, than has hither- 
to appeared ; fot there are few farmers who 
have leifure ^tough and knowledge enough 
of the mech^ck powers, to fpare timd 
or bring into pradife any thing extraofdi- 
ry on accouiit--of the plough ; but the 
gentlemen when they coriie to knbw the 
parts and ufe of ploughs, may peithance 
employ Ibme of their time to give us Icxne^ 
thing new and ufeful Upon that head $ el^ 
pedally thofe who take delight iii fafmirig"^ 
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^hd hold g*6ifedi in their owtt hand«. There 
arc Ibme indeed who ate wife enough io 
Judge, that the plough i$ not an iirfbumene 
below the thoughts of the nobleft perlbn- 
ages J and who hive taken fteps towards 
Its improvement, as well knowing it is in 
tt manlieir the kefy io husbandry. Among 
thele gentlemen, I have received ibme in- 
ftrudions relating to it, but particularly frorii 
my worthy fiicnd Matthew Bradbury, Efqj 
of Wicken^Hali in the County of Effex j 
whole letter to me, with the draughts and 
defcripcions of fcveral new ploughs,, I ftiall 
here oblige my reader with; 



To Mr; BR AD LEY, Scc. 
SIR, 

According to your ddife, I have fo* 
you the ckaughts of fcveral ploughs, 
viz. of the double-hrcafted oi trencWng 
wheet-ploi^h, of the fingle WheeUplough,; 
the mdk, wont^ or anuhill i*>ugh, and 
the paring plough ; aB which by experi.^ 
tocc I have proved to be good in their fe- 
deral ftation^ and quefHon niyi but will 
-kafwck fom catj^tdatidh^ ani Bfccwife rd- 
^ dound 
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doiind to the future benefit of the pub- 
lick. 

I a*ii, SI R, 

Your moft humble fervant. 

Mat, Bradbury. 

P. S. Sir, I have underwritten fcnt you 
an account of the feveralufes of my ploughs, 
and fliall begin with the double-breafted 
wlieel-plough, which with the middle coul- 
ter and fix horfes, will divide and plough a 
round ridge or ftetch at one fiiitow, and 
win in twy-fallowing, and try-fallowing, 
plough nine acres as ibon as a fingle dray- 
plough will plough one acre; but you mufl 
oblerve to let your wheels fo &T diflant 
as to go in furrows on each fide of the 
ridge. 

The lame plough with three coulters, 
h very ufefbl in drawing of ditches or 
trenches, where land lies wet and wante to 
be drained. But for this work of drawing 
of ditches, the plough will require twelve 
hories or more, according to the depth and 
fiiffhefs of the land. 

This pUmgh will alfo draw wide and 

deep drains, and is a very ufeful infbiiment 

for cutting through rifing grounds for aye* 

^* nuesy 
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nues^ which by digging would be very ^\^ 
How and cxpenfive work ; for where you ^3^^^; 
can open one rod with a Ipade, which will — -^ - 
coft three-pence, you may with this plough, 
draw and open near fifteen hundred rods in 
a day, if the ground be not too ftifF. 

I COME next to the ddcription of the 
afordaid plough, referring to plate the 
firlt 

Fig. I. From A tcr A is the jdough-^ 
beam, ten or eleven foot long, and fix in-^ 
ches iquare, from the tail end to the coul- 
ters, or a little beyond B B j and from 
thence to the nofe, front, or little end of 
the beam C, muft be hewen taper to four 
inches Iquare. N^ i, x, 3, are the mocti- 
fes four inches long, by two inches wide, 
for three ftandards or plough-ftieaths. 

D D Are the two coulter blocks, of ; 
jS>und hard wood, eight inches each, from y 
the beam to the out-fide, feven inches deep, 
and about a foot long. Thefe muft be 
braced through the beam with two ftrong 
iron bolts, with keys and cotterals to keep 
the blocks immoveable.- 

N*4, 5,6, Are the three coulter hole5| 
or places to fix the coulters in. 

Da Fig.IL 
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Fig. IL A view of the faid plougfi y 
without the double breaft, or mould- 
boards, in which may be fcen the fitu- 
ation of the three ftandards, fliare- 
pin, or ftring, and the three coulters. 

From A to A, the length of the beam. 

N"^ I, X, 3. The three ftandards or 
flieaths, which are the ftrength of the 
plough, and hold the beam and the ground^ 
or neck of the plough together : thefe are 
ibur inchei broad, and two inches thick, 
6rie longer than the other, the longeft to 
raife the bottom of the beam,^ firom the up- 
per fide of the neck or ground, fixteen in- 
ches, as N* 3. 

N^4. The fliear-ftring or bolt of iron^ 
io preferve the neck of the plough from 
wretching. 

N^f. The key and iron collar orcot- 
terel of the faid bolt. 

N® 6, 7, 8. The three large coulters or 
Counters of well hardned iron.- The coul- 
ter N^ 7, to go throw the plough-beam 
and the coulters N*^ 6 and 8, to be fixed in 
the blocks by two iron-bolts, pafling 
through the beam and middle coulter: ds 
may be feen at the coulter N*" 8. So that 
when the three coulters are in, there will 
t)e four iron-bolts to keep the blocks and 
coulters immoveable. 

Fl^OM 
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From 9 to 10, the pin-holes of the 
beam. 

Fig. III. Op tile neck or ground of the 
plough. 

A, T H E neck or groundof the ploxigh made 
of fblid plank of afti four inches thick. 

From i to 2, muft be eighteen inches 
wide, hewen taper to fit into the box or 
focket of the fliare, 

N^ 3, 4, f. The mortife holes to recdve 
the flieaths or ftandards. 

N^ 6 and 7. The cutting plates fixed 
with ftrong Ipikes to the verge at the bot- 
tom of the neck or ground of the plough. 
Thele muft t^per from four inches wide* 
beyond the ground, at the tail, to the cor- 
ners of the focket of the Ihare. Thefe 
ftiould be laid with the beft fteeL in order 
f o keep in a capacity of cutting the work 
for the bottom of the plough. 

N^ 8. The the box or focket of the 
fiiare nine inches long, four inches deep, 
fix inches wide at the great end, and four 
at the little end. 

N"" 9. The neck and point of the Ihare, 
feven inches long, and yery itrong arid ta- 
per to the pobt. 

^ D 3 Fi&ivl 
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Fig.iy. The two breaft or mold-boards, 
raifed upon the fliare, and ground or 
neck of the plough, to open and turn 
the work, 

N*" I. The fliare of the plough. 

N"" 2, 1, T H E two breafts or mold-boards/ 
meeting on the middle of the Ihare at 3. 

N^ 4. The rivet plate which braces the 
two mold-boards together, at the fore part, 
with three ftrong rivets, as appears in the 
figure* The height of this end of the 
mold-board, muft be from the fliare to the 
bottom pftrt of the plough-beam, To pre- 
vent the ihajre and neck from rifing, thef? 
mold-boards muft be raifed on the verge of 
the neck or gtound, fb as not to prevent the 
cutting platen 5, 5, from performing their 
work. Thefe mufl be made of oak or alh 
fawn, two inches and half, or three incke? 
thick. \ 

N^ 6, 6. Two ftattle pins to ilrengthV 
en an4 keep the mold-boards afimder, a^ 
tail : fe? the figure, 

Fig. V. A view of the double breafted, 
pr trenching-plough, with all its parts,^ 

N^ I, I . The handles of the plough , or 
J^ilts : tjiefe are faftned to the ground of 
ih^f plough withii>-fide of th? mold-boards, 

- Th« 
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The reft of the plough to N^ i, has been 
defcrlbed in the former figures. 

N^ 3, The draught collar, which leads by 
a chain to the bolfter or plough-pillow, by 
which the cattle draw the plough. 

. N* 4. The plough hammer vnth three 
fetts, which fet the draught collar for- 
ward or backward, by changing it into the 
fcveral holes in the beam, and thereby 
make the plough go deeper or fleeter at 
difcretion. 

N^ 5-, Is the bolfter or plough-pillow, 
which is a ftrong plank of three inches thick, 
and eighteen inches wide, through which 
is a mortife fox the chain to pals, and fixed 
thereto with a collar-wedge. 

N* 6. The round collar and jumping 
Hnks, which fix and hold the plough to 
the bolfter ; and alfo raife and bring 
in the wheels at the lands end, or turning at 
difcretion. 

N*^ 7. The pin which goes through the 
collar into any of the holes of jche bplfter, 
to iet the plough ofFward or toward, as the 
work requires. 

Ik the front or fore part of the bolfter^ 
which cannot be obferved in this figujre, are 
fixed the cloves, or tongues, or cheeks of 
wood, and rackfiUary of iron, with eight 
notches, by which the cattle draw the plow 
and let the wheels to go atatruediftanceand 

D 4 prevent 
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prevent the pJowgH> overthrowing. This 
IS the ftrongdl^ou^ that ever was made, 
^nd wiljl endure twenty horfts : it does well 
in any land§,but efpecially in light grpipds, 

Plate II Fig, 3. Of the fingle \^i^eeU 
plough. 

The i^ext plougii wjl?ic|il flwll take no- 
tice ofj is the fingle wheeUplough,. made 
according to the figure, which fomewhat re^ 
fembles the common dray-plough, and is 
cl?icfly ufed for plowing and tilling your 
llifF lands, which a common dray-plough 
has not ftrength to perform, This plppgh, 
contrary to the gate of the dray-plough, 
is forced deeper into the ground, by the 
holder's leaning or weighing thereon, as oc-, 
cafion requires, which on the contrary takes 
the dray-plough out of the ground. 

This fingle wheel -plough, perfprms its 
wpfk with more fertainty and truth, than 
the dr^y.plough, and will till fuch flays 
and grayelly foil, wher^ the dray^plopgh 
cannot penetrate ; and will air, or opep, 
and plow your land, fp what depth pr cer- 
famty you pleafe j efpecially upon your 
high baulks, or backs, and broad lands, 
\ where they are moft cpmmonly in ufe, and 
are fomctimes drawn by eight or ten hpr^ 
or oxen, in h^xi wprk, or ?s ^any as ne^ 

?effi|y 
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(peffity requires^ Thefe plpijghs are very 
proper and ufefiil for drawing water fyr^ 
roughs in wet ^ands, wljich tjiey wiJlrea-? 
(illy do, twelve or fourteen inches deepj^^.-^ 
which is perft>fpied by raifnig the Wheel, 
lyhich wheel upon all occafions, lets the 
plow into the ground deeper at difcretion. 

A, A^ Is the plough-beam, about feven 
^t l<Hig, ^nd five inches fquare, from the 
tail I, to the CQulter %^ .^nd then taper to 
three inches and half. "^ \^r ^t 

N^ 3> 3- Thb two ftandardsor plough- 
Iheaths. 

N^4, The ftUt or plough handle fet 
ibping in at the top of the beam, behind 
the ih^th or Ihndard. 

No5', The breaft, or mold-board, or 
iheildr-board, or flieldp-brede, or furrow^ 
board, or earthr-board, which ia the forc-» 
part, muft touch the bottom of the beajn^ 
to prevent the fliare or neck jfrom rifing* 

N^ 6, Is the n?ck or ihare-beaip. 

N<>7, TnE.^^ough^fliare, whole Ibciwi 
muft be feven inches long, three deep, five 
wide at the great end, and three at the lit-. 
tie end. 

N?8. The cocfe or coke of th^ plough 
to defend th^ mpM-^board, and cut the 
Wprk. 

N*' 9. Is the ftring or JHare^bolt. 

N^ |o. Is tl;e collar and key of the 
fame. No 2, 
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N^x, a. Is the coulter or counter oftht 

N^ II, II* Are the wedges whereby 
the coulter is fct forward or backward, or 
cfiward, or toward. The upper wedges arc 
«tled the fore wedges, and the wedge be- 
law the beam is called the hok, or heeU 
wei^e-. 

N^i2, II. The douWe cheek or iron 
fiamer for the wheel to move in* 

N*^ 13, 13. The holes for railing or fink- 
ing the wheel higher or lower, thereby to 
fct the plough deeper or fleeter, which you 
may do- to an inch*. 

N* 14. The bolt pin, which, with its 
key and collar, holds the cheek or wheel- 
ftame, and fillery, to the plough-beam. 

N*^ 15. Is the fiUefy, and its notches to 
fet the plough ofFward or toward. 

N^ 16'. The hook and ring to draw the 
plough by. 

N^ 17. The ring of this wheel to be of 
i^on, about two incnes broad. 

Bate II. Fig. 1. Qi the pariijg ojr 

fword-plough. 

The next plough which Iftiallprefent 
to your view, is the fwarth or f^'ord, or 
paring-plough with wheels, which is chief- 
ly for two ufes* \\z^ 
^ First 
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First, for the paring, cutting, or draw- 
ing of fword plates, or turfes for laying of 
grafs plats, or grais walks in gardens. 

Secondly, tlicy arc of excellent ufc 
for paring of poor lay grounds, and worn 
out Iword * lands, in order for burning, or 
devonfliireing, and thereby improve the fame 
for com. This plough will raife more turfc 
in one day, with four horfes, than twenty 
men can do with turfing irons, and to what 
centre or depth you pleafe. This plough 
may be made as wide or narrow as you 
think fit, according to the tendemefs or 
ftiflBiels of the foil j by which you muft 
always be guided. This plough likewife 
may be fet deeper or fleeter atdifcretion,by 
fetting the wheels forward or backward, by 
the pin and collar, defcribed in the figure,^ 
according to the holes in the beam, which 
muft not be above two inches aflunder, by 
reafoxi your work is fleet or fliallow. 

With this plough, you may with great 
expedition, plough up weeds or thiftles, in 
iiiph lands as are open and tender. 

The defcription of tljis p^ring^plough, 
is as follows ; 

From A to A, is the plough-beam, 
abqut feven foot long, which is mortiied 
fthd pinnioned into the block. 

B, The block of folid, clean timber, 
y^ithout knots, C C, 
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C, C Thi ihettha <Mrftandardi> made 
ftat on the infide, to clofc cKjually with the 
paring-platc, and to be ftftoied to it with 
)two bolts and keys on each fide, as bmarkc4 
ktD. 

E. Is the paring plate pf iron laid with 
fteel about four ii^hes wide^ and twelve^ 
fourteen, fixteen cur eighteen inches broad, 
as occafion fc^:ves. This plate muft be made 
to cut on the fides, whidi are bolted to the 
jftandards, as well as the bottom part. 

F, F. Thp two iron bracw to fiipport 
the ftandards from givij^g way. Note, the 
two ftandards muft be mortifed pear the out-f 
fides, and threw the block. 

OyQ, T«e plough-rlwndles or ftiltsof 
the plough, which muft be fixed in the 
interftices between the beam and the ftand^ 
ards flope^wife* 

The other part of this idough, with re^ 
gard tQ the wheels, pillow or bdlfter,.^ 
collar links, is the fame as I have defcribed 
in the doubk^-breafted plough, or may be 
obferved in the Hertfordfliirc wheel plough, 
only the pin-holes in the plough-bean^ 
pught not to be abpre two inches afimder. 
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Fig^ II Plate IL Of the flat-fpadc 
molehill-plough, or plough for clean- 
ing of paihires* The explanation. 

This plough is ujfed in feme parts of 
EfTex and Suffolk for tutting of mole*.hills, 
wont-hills atid antJiills, and \vill do as much 
of that work iti one day, as a man with a 
Ipadc can do in twenty days: It may be 
drawn with one horfe or two horfes length- 
ways^ and might be of ibme benefit in 
teaching horfes to draw ; beeaufe^ howeyet 
the mole or ant-hills will aJford a good re- 
fiftance to this plough, yet there are none 
of them ib ftubborn, but the plough will 
cut its way through them, which will give 
encouragement to a horie j whereas a dead 
draught is the contrary. 

Fig. I v. N^i. The fpade or tbngue 
of this plough, which is a plate of iron a- 
bout fixteen inches long, a foot wide, and 
about half an inch thick in the middle, or 
ftrongeft part, and made very fliarp on the 
edges. This muft be rivetted with font 
ftroi^ rivetts on the upper fide of the pare- 
ing plate x, x, which muft be of iron like^* 
wife, well hardened and made ftiarp at the 
edge at 5, 3, this plate Jhould be five inch- 
es broad, and an inch thick at tJte back, and 
four foot in length fix^m 4; 4* 
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N* SyS» The lockets of iron, inwhicht 
arc fixed thd plotigh ftilts or handles mark- 
ed 6, 6. 

N"* 4, 4, I s a foot-link and chain to fet 
the hamefs on, for the horfc or horfes to 
draw by. 

When the work with this plough is o- 
ver, theinole-hills, &c. may either be bro- 
ken and Ipread upon the land, or carried up- 
on ftifF lands chiefly for their improvement, 
tho' it will do well upon any grounds : For 
the mole in the firft place^ and the ant in 
the next place renders it extreamly fine, and 
by raifing the earth thus in the figure of an 
hill, the rains wafti away all the vifcous or 
flimy parts which were at firft in it, if it were 
naturally ftifl^ and prevent its binding for 
the fiiture, fo that liich earth is even co- 
veted by the florifts for its excellent good- 
nefs; andbefideswemayobferve, thatthefe 
hills are never annoyed %vith ftones, for the 
mole never works but where it can have a 
free paflage, and befides cannot raife a ftone 
out of the ground; and it is not to be con- 
ceived that the ants can bring any there, or 
indeed would fufFer any to be jn the hills 
they inhabit ; fo that the fliarp edges of this 
mole-hill plough are not in danger of being 
fpoiled by cutting up of the hills. It is to 
be noted that this work Ihould be done in 
the winter, the better to deftroy the ants^ 
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and alio that being a proper time to lay ma- 
nure upon land : But as this plough leav^i 
the places bare where the mole-hills ftood. 
It is neceliary the February following to low 
tiiofe places with Hay-feeds, which will in 
a ihort time come up, and in a limimcr be 
as good gra£s as the reft. 

Dcfcription of Col. Bradbury's fcalloped 
mole-hill plough. Plate IL Fig. 4. 

The ufe of this fcalloped mok^hiU, or 
ant-hill plough is the fame as the former, 
only for the better deftroying of the ants, 
the ipade part of this plough is made hol- 
low, fomewhat like a fcoop, as is reprefent- 
cd in the figure; the ufe of which i« to leave 
a hoUownefs in the ground when the ant- 
hill is cut off, which hollow place or baibo 
'Will receive the rain as it falls, and drown 
the ants. 

Fkom N*^ I, to I, is an iron plate a- 
bout five inches over, and above anin^t 
thick al the back. 

N*^ 2, 2-, Is the fcalloped fpade, or 
K)ngue of the plough, which is an iron plate 
about 16 inches long, and about a foot over 
at the wideft part; this firom the fliarp point 
is tl;iicker by degrees till it comes to the 
back, which ihould be completely, an inch 
thick. This iron muft be well hardened, 
and v«y Iharp on the edges, 
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N^ 3, 3* The jwiriiig plate, which fliould 
be very fliatrp on the fore edge ; this ftiouldy 
together with the fcalloped Ipade, be fout 
foot from N^ i, to i. 

N^ 4, 4. The iron fockets, irf which 
are fixed the plough-handles, or ploug^-s^ 
ftilts, marked 5^ 5'. 

N** I, i^ Is a foot-link to £ct the harrtefe 
on for a horfe, or two horfcs to draw by. 

N. B. When this plough is ufed, the 
point of the fcalloped fpade muft be fet to 
the bottom of the hill, by raifing the |)lougK 
ftilts, fo that it may go into the ground > 
and when the hill is near cut through, theA 
by weighing a little upon the ffiltt, thft 
point rifes again oiit of the ground. Thk 
work fliould be done in the wiirter, for therf 
is the time to deftroy the ants* 

Thus we have &t forth fome of the 
moft ufefol and curious ploughs^ frbrii * 
gentleman who is well known to be famous 
in the art of husbandry j and I hope ^A 
be an encouragement to others to foflow his 
example, in commumcating what may tend 
to publick good. 

A s for common ploughs, we may find" 
them in every ferm, and it would be nefed- 
lels to delcribe them : But it is neceffary, 
however, to fay fomething concerning the 
ufc of ploughs in general. The plough we 
are to confider, is an inftrumcnt defigncd for 
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the breaking and opening of the ground, ih 
order for the ibwing of com, or other feeder, 
or for planting of roots j but as we have 
grounds or foils of various kinds, and alfo 
as it is convenient to plough fometimes ve- 
ry deep, and other times to plow very fleet 
or ftiaUow; fo will not one fort of plough 
do evety fort of work, but the plough niuft 
be adapted to the foil and work we may 
have occalidn for. And in this cafo, that 
plough is efteemed the befl which will difl 
patch the moft work in a day, and render 
the earth the moft fine and teiider ; for the 
opening of ftiff foil, fo as to make it fine 
and work well, is as profitable as dutig; 
and I judge that the twy and try fallowing 
of latid is chiefly helpful to the grain that is 
fowed upon it, by being rendered more opeil 
in its parts, and not only by lying a feafoft 
without cropping : For we find about the 
Weft of Englaild, that land, when it is 
crofs^plowed, prefently after the flrft plough-- 
ing, is by bemg opened and well broken^ 
made capable of producing a plentiful crop 
without lying fallow at all j and from fre* 
quent experiments I find, that by changing 
of crops, a piece 6f ground neefd never lie 
idle : Fot tho' a crop of com will draw 
much nourilhment fironl ground, yet that 
will not draw out that nourifliment whieh is 
proper for a Turnip, or a Pea^ 6i a Bean, Ofr 
E «Car^ 
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a Carrot, or a parfnip, or a potatoe ; not 
do any of thefe fingly impoverifli the ground 
for any of the others,, but every one draws 
a feparate kind of food from the earth ; £b 
that were we to fow of all thefe foits to fol- 
low one another, the ground would give us 
them in good profperity. But we are to con- 
fider too, that by plowing the ground every 
tune we change thefe crops, the earth has 
an opportunity of recovering its vigour from 
the air, and by repeated plowings from 
fortnight to fortnijght, an exhaufted earth 
will lb regain its loft ftrength, that it will" 
have no occafion for manuring. As a proof 
of this, I have dried earths fo much, that 
tbere has not been any apparent moifture 
left in them, and have then put feeds into 
them,- and enclofed them in dry jarrs, flop- 
ped as clofc as poffible : Thefe earths, tho^ 
iSiey were kept in a warm room for three or 
four months, did not at all difpofe any of 
the feeds to chip or fproot j but when they 
had been expbfcd to the air for a month, 
they came up wthout any water. So we 
have many inftances in Effcx, and other pla-* 
CCS, of earth which has been taken a hun- 
dred foot deep out of the ground^ where 
muftard has come upj from whence we 
Jeam how neceffary it is for ground to be 
broken and expofed to the air, to put feeds' 
iaadion^ or make them germinate J foic wc 
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tre weU allured the xmifttrd-feeds were tU 
rcady in that earth : Alio we may fee by 
the fbidjaid experiment, that earth divefted 
of all its qiiaUtieSy may reoorer them again 
fiom the air. So I have alio been informed 
by a per£>n of honour, that copper oar^ a& 
ter it has been drawn or refined| fb that tl^ 
pure metal has been out of it, the faid otf 
has beai hud in a high«>way to OKSld the 
iroad ; and after a year or two it has been 
worked over again^ and produced a large 
quantity of metal, which, in my opinion, 
it could only gain from the air. So I fay, 
that every earth by iHrring, becomes richer 
than it was before j and the more the parts 
of ftiif ImA ate broken or opened, the 
nwre has that earth the power of receiving 
hourifhment from the air, and of diipencbg 
its riches to the feeds and plants that are put 
into it. Again, we are fiire that the crops 
produced upon fuch ibils^ without the ad-» 
didcm of dungs, will be ibund and whole-" 
fbme ; while on the contrary, where dung 
is uied before it is perfedly mellowed and 
reduced to Earth, it is apt to yield a fly 
which wU deftroy a crop, or fubjed it to 
canker : fb far is the &ying true iq husban-^ 
dry, that the labour of the £urmer enriched 
land more than dung. 

The plough we find is ufed for cxpcdi- 

tio% \m the fpade, when it is in tibie hfiosds 
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of an uriderftanding man, will break and 
mellow the earth better than the plough, 
becaufe every clod of earth may be chopped 
^nd broken with the fpade at once, or the 
earth may be opened or dug /to any depth ; 
but then the fpade work goes on flowly, and 
but little of it can be done in a day. Is it 
not then realbnable tojudge that fti^ong land, 
by bdtig ploughed two or three times crofs 
and athwart, may be rendered more fertile 
by being broken into finaller parts ? for it is 
certainly fb in thofe lands that are not dug 
with the fpade* 

There is one thing likewife which we 
ought to obferve in ploughing, which is to 
break the ground at every timd of a different 
depth, and that may be partly direfted by 
the feveral crops which we defign to put in*- 
to the ground, that is by the fhallow or 
deep growing of the roots. 

I F we are to fbw crops which do not take 
root abovethree inches deep, our plough need 
go but little deeper, and the turning of the 
ground for the next crop may be fHlI deep- 
er to eight or nine inches, and the third 
ploughing either between thefe or three 
mches deeper j and fo at every turning of 
the ground you will have a mixture of fiich 
earth to help the fertility of the reft. 

I T is advifable in ploughing of ftiff lands 
not to plough them when they are oyer wet, 
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nor yet when they are very dry; for the 
firft will make them poachey, and the other 
will be over laborious for the horfes ; be- 
fides^ ploughing when the ground is dry 
will raife the earth in large clods, which by 
being cxpofcd to the fun, will bake to that 
hardnels, that when the rains fall, they will 
not eafily receive any benefit ftom them. 
In this cale it is pradifed to break the clods 
with mattocks and beetles, and though 
it is fbmewhat expenfive, is of good fervice 
to ftiff lands, by rendering them fine, and 
thereby making them capable of receiving 
benefit from the air and dews. But in the 
ploughing of light lands, and elpecially fuch 
as are very fendy, it is beft to do that work 
after rain, for then the foil will hold toge-* 
ther, and the bottom maybe clean turned to 
the top ; but if fandy land is dry, the foil is 
fi) fine and open, that the ground ploughs 
unequally ; the top and bottom mix toge-» 
ther ; fo that in effed 'tis but half ploughed. 

A s for any diredions concerning the break-* 
ing up of frefti lands, or laying up of ridg-^ 
es, or Allowing, and fuch like ; every 
ploughman is iiifficiently acquainted with 
that work, fo that it will be needlefi to fay 
any thing upon that head. 

Mr. Fitz Herbarde tells us, that great * 
skill is required in fetting of all the forts of 
a plough in a ^ight order before we begin to 
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plough, thatthc jdough may tirni' clean and 
leave no reft-balkes. A reft-balk is where 
the plovigh biteth at the point of the coulter 
and fliare, and cutteth not the ground clean 
to the fiirrow that was laft ploughed, but 
Icaveth a ridge between, which is apt to 
breed thiftles and other weeds. 

The fame author goes on in an enquiry, 
whether it is better to plough with horfes or 
oxen. 

It is to be known, fays Mr. F. Herbarde, 
whether is better, a plough of hwfes, or of 
oxen, and therein me feemeth ought to be 
made a diftindion : For in Ibme places an 
ox-plough is better than a horfe-plough, and 
in other places a horfb-plough is beft j that 
is to fey, in erery place where the husband 
h^th leveral pafturesto put his oxen in when 
they come from their work^ there is the ox- 
plough the beft. An ox may not endure his 
work to labour all day, and then be put in a 
common, or before the herdfinan, and after 
that hi put in a ftall all night without meat, 
and go to his labour in the mormng, but let 
him be put in a good pafture all night, and 
he will labour much the next day ; and ox- 
en will plough in tough clay and on hilly 
ground, much better than horfes. But where 
there is no feveral paftures, there the horfe- 
plough is better; for horfes may be tedder- 
cd or tied upoolays, baulks, or head-lands, 
ft wherQ 
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fwlierc oxen may not be fufFercd to feed, fojr 
they do not well if they are teddered j and 
iories will go farther than oxen on cyea 
ground, or light ground, and quicker in car- 
riages J but they be &r more coftly to keep 
in winter, for they muft have both hay and 
corn to eat, and ftraw for litter, and muft be 
well &od on all four feet ; and the geer 
(or hamefi) that they Ihall draw with is 
more coflly thap for the oxen, and fliorter 
while it will laft; and the oxen will eat on* 
iy ftraw and a little hay^ which will not a* 
laount to half the coft that horfcs muft have. 
And if any forance (harm) come to tlv 
liorfe, that he wax blind, or lame, or old, he 
will be of little worth j but if any forance 
come to an ox, or he wax old or blind, he 
may be fed for man*s meat, and be as good 
as ever he was, and the horfe when he di^ 
^h is but carrion; and therefore me feem- 
eth, all things confidered, the plough of 
oxen is much more profitable than the 
plough of horfes. What Mr. Fitz Her- 
barde here obferves, I think it very worthy 
our notice. For in Somerfetfhire, Devon* 
ihire, and other parts of the Weft of Eng- 
land, the farmers make great advantage of 
their worn oxen when they have done la- 
bour, by feeding them in frefti pafturesthey 
bring them to be good meat, and fell them 
well in the markets. The chief objedion 
E 4 made 
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made againft theflefh of thefe cattle is, that 
it is of a large grain, and does not eat ib 
fliort and tender as that of cattle, which have 
not been ufcd to draw ; but when this hap- 
pens, it is becaufe either the draught cattle 
have been of that kind, which naturally 
were of a large coarfe fort, or clie that they 
have had but an indiiFcrent pafture to feed 
upon, or have not had time enough in it, or 
elfe have not been ftiifted often enough from 
one pafture to another; but where the oxen 
are of a good Ibrt, and have been turned in-P 
to good deep pafture, and changed from one 
to another difcreetly, the flefti will be very 
tender and fweet, and is mightily admired ; 
but more of this in the difcourle of grazing. 
Colonel Bradbury, the gentleman above-f 
mentioned, tells me, in difcpurfing on this 
fubjeft, that 'in fiich lands where pxen can 
work, it is neceflary to have more than one 
draught of oxeji, and to work them alter-f 
nately, fb that each draught may reft one 
•day, and work another ; but that by no 
means oxen fliould plough in wet weather, 
or while their geer or harnefs is wet, for 
fear of galling. However it is certain, that 
when an ox firft begins to work, his rifon 
will be apt to gall ; but tha^ being once well 
cured it will become hard as horn. Thus 
far concerning ploughs, I Ihall now pro- 
ceed to treat of pianures for land. 
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CHAP. Ill 

Of manuring fuch lands as are 
efteemedharren or unprofitable. 

AL L foils, as I have obfervcd in the 
firft chapter of this work, are diftin- 
guiftied from one another, after the follow- 
ing manner, viz. 

Light or heavy, cold or hot, deep or 
Ihaliow, wet or dry j and when we have 
gone thus far, there is no other diftin£tion 
can be made, for every foil is comprehend- 
ed under one or other of thefc terms. All 
that are called light foils, are liich as begin- 
ning at the fineft finds, proceed gradually 
through the courfer fands, and. gravelly, or 
ftoney, to the loamy* 

All the heavy lands begin at theleaft 
loamy, or binding, and proceed through all 
the fat marles, tijie yellow clays, white 
clays, dark clays, to the blue clay. 

All thefe are either cold or hot, accor-. 
ding as they are fituated, either in places 
remote, or fliaded from the fim, or are more 
pxpofed to the fim on the fides of hills ; or 
elfe they are efteemed cold, by being an- 
noyed with ^rings of water, or hot where 
they want watier, 
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A SOIL is efteemed deep or fhallow, as 
the iiirface or ftaple, or upper ftratum, is 
,of more or leJ$ fiibftance or-depth* We 
ha¥c fi>me latids,^vv4uch froji^ the fiirf^e 
downwards^ axe good, and of oije Ibrt above 
a yard deep, while we have others, that 
have not a ftaple of above two or three in- 
,cfacs deep : thefe are faid to be fliallow. 

These things confidered, we are rKxt 
Co fct forth what conveniencies or inconve- 
niencies attend every one of thefe foils. 

In the firft place alt light foils are apt to 
bring their crops carly^ an4 the ftraw or 
haulm of the plants growing on them, 
very fhort ; but their fruit or feeds, in great- 
er number, than the ftrong' foils j for the 
moifture of thefe foils, is Ipon exhaled by 
the fun 5 and the nourifliirig quality, does 
not fo much abound in thefo,^ as to render 
the plants growing on them, over luxuri^ 
■ant, and therefore it is that their fruit or 
feed 16 more in number than in ftrong lands^ 
and in thefe too, the fruit or feed is more 
ripe and perfeft, and apt to keep, becaufe 
they confift of fewer watery parts, thaa 
thofe growing in ftifF and heavy grounds. 
It is a maxim that too great richnefs of 
ground occafions too great luxuriance in 
plants, and that always is an enemy to bear- 
ing of fruit, or prolificity. Thefe light grounds 
however, may be ftrengthened by manur-^ 
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ing them with fomc of the ftiff foils in 
foch a |Mroportion,as to render them between 
fand and clay. So that the binding parts of 
the clay, may ftrenghten the fand, which for 
fbrnc things is too open and free of it fel£ 
Our authors who hare ^reded certain num-? 
hers of loads of manures, to be laid upoii 
an acre of land, I think have not fpoke fut 
ficiently to the purpofe, and difagree very 
much in that affair, fome prefcribing forty 
loads, fbme fourfcore, and fome an hun- 
dred, and others many more, without re- 
garding how thick fuch manure will lie up- 
on the furface, or what proportion the ma- 
nure will bear with the quantity of earth 
that is to be tumed up by the plough : I 
fliall therefore explain this as clearly as pof- 
fible. 

We are to know that by a load is to be 
imderflood, the load of a cart,' or to be 
meafured in the fblid, is a cube of three 
foot, or fuch a quantity of earth, or any 
other body, as when it is cut in the figure 
of a die, will meafiire three foot over on 
every fide. 

We are in the next place to calculate 
that this cube is thirty fix inches high, and 
that if we propofe to cover our groimd three 
inches thick with the faid manure, a load 
will then only cover twelve yards fquare, 
;?nd then a ro4 pr pole, confifting of fix- 
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teen foot fquare, will take up a load and 
half to cover it three inches deep^ and ^n 
whole acre, which contains one hundred and 
fixty rods, will require two hundred and 
fo(rty loads, or thereabouts. But it muft be 
lemarked, that if our land, which we term 
light land, is not quite fand, but has natu- 
rally a Ihare of binding foil mixed with it,, 
then if our manure be very ftiff clay , about two 
hundred loads will do ; for ^ I laid before, 
our bufinefs is to dilpofe the. foil fo as to be 
of a midling ftrength, neither over light nor 
over binding : the ftrid fand, as I obfer- 
vcd above, too foon exhales its moifture and 
iK>urifhing ^ parts ; and the ftark clay has 
thofe nourifhing parts too clofely confined 
to diftribute them to the roots of the plants. 
When I fpeak here of clays for ma- 
nure, I would rather chufe the yellow, red, 
or white clay,, than the blue clay, though, 
that may be ufed after it has been plow ed or 
dug, and after it has been driqd in the fun,^ 
beaten or hacked to pieces, it may then be 
laid on a Iharp fand or gravelly ground; and 
fo on the contrary, any fliarp fand, fuch as 
we have upon the fea Ihoar, or fuch as we 
find in drift ways, may be laid upon this ; 
or for wantof thefe, fine gravel will extreme-- 
ly improve this or other ftrong clay, if it be 
laid on to the purpofe ; and at the firft plough- 
Lag to plough no deeper ^hs^n three inches 
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into the clay, and the next time to plough two 
or three inches more into the clay, which in 
a few ploughings, will become tolerable mel- 
low, and may then be helped by about 
eight fcore bulhels of lime, upon an acre, 
or in want bf that, with as many loads of 
heathy ground, both which I have known 
to fucceed extremely well. 

About feven years fince, one of my 
acquaintance had a large piece of heathy 
or ling ground, which he did not thini 
would be worth his while to cultivate, be- 
lieving it to be lb barren in its nature, that 
nothing profitable would gtow upon it, but 
this ground lying contiguous to a piece of 
ftrong clay, belonging to another gentle- 
man, which was likewife deemed to be of 
no value, my advice was to them both, that 
they ihould manure the one with the otlier ; 
and it was fb agreed that they both employ- 
ed their teams about it, the one carrying 
Heath ground upon the clay, and the other 
clay upon Heath ground ; fo that both were 
covered with each others foil : thefe were 
then ploughed, andfown with barley, which 
produced an extraordinary crop, but the pie^e 
of clay ground had clover lown with the 
barley, and was fed part of the winter, and 
the fiimnier following brought two crops 
of extraordinary good hay ; and the other I 
am informed has had as good wheat, as has 
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t)een known in that country ; and alfb pro-' 
duced good onions, turnips, and peafe. Thia( 
husbandry of improving ftiff land with light 
land, is now much pradifed in Yorklhire,- 
and turns to great profit, and was well known 
to the ancients, as Columella informs us, 
where he fays that his uncle pradtifedit with 
good fiiccefs^ It is to be noted that Heath 
or Ling, always grows upcHi fandy landy 
Ibmetimes white fand, and Ibmetimes black 
land, which laft is the moft common j and 
where Heaths have be«i of long ftanding, 
we Ihall find the earth for feveral foot deep, 
intermixed with finall fibrous roots, which 
when they come to be Itirred, and expofed 
to the air, will rot. I cannot help taking; 
notice en paffant, of an expreffion of a farm- 
er, who ftood by when I firft propofed the 
above improvement to the gentlemen, he 
was fo wedded to the way he was ulcd to,' 
that he could not help breaking out, with fome 
paffion, " What d'ye think that barrcit 
^^ heath will mend barren clay ? a pretty 
^^ experiment indeed, to mend bad with 
^^ worfe : if you was to Cover the grounds 
^^ with dung, I fhould fay fomething to it j- 
*^ but he talks (meaning myfelf) as if he 
^^ knew nothing of the matter j fure I, that 
^^ have been bred in a farm all my lifey 
*^ and my fether and grandfather before me, 
*^ ought to know a little better than to fol- 
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^^ low fuch diredions as thefe : " but how- 
ever the gentlemen were refoJvcd,an(J found 
their advantage in it. 

We have feen before that alllight land^ 
are to be ftrengtbened with clays^ or fiidi 
binding foils as are moft conimodious to he 
had ; for if we were to put any fort of light 
or open foil upon that foil which is already 
iight^ we Ihould have no benefit from it. 
Among othef things, for the improvement 
of light lands, chalk is to be ufed, that is 
fuch chalk| or white clay, as is greafy or 
binding, or fuch is is flippery, or Im jbl 
vifcous matter in it This however, flioald 
lie upon the land foihe time before it is 
ploughed in, for the adr and tbe fimtoopenit 
and mdlow it ; otherwifo if it be ploughed 
in before that be done, it wiU Ue m lumps, 
and never mix weU with the light earth. 
This husbandry of chalk, is taken notice 
of by Julius C«far, in his commentaries. 

The JBL E is another fort of chalk wiuclr 
is hard and dry, which fome have laid up- 
on theix lands, to x\o purpofe, having mis- 
taken it for the other chalk, before^menti- 
oned. Thb dry chalk is indeed proper to 
bufn for lime, and is then, being calcined, 
At for the improvement of ftifF lands j but 
as it is naturally dug out of the pit, is ra- 
ther injurious to land than helpful, but lime 
will fall upon the firft rain, and mellow the 
ground it is laid upon, Th^ 
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The finall oily or viicons kind of chalk 
abovementioned, is faid to be go6d for 
broomy lands ; the reafbn is, becaufe thofe 
lands are generally gravelly or fandy, and 
it helps to bind them: but concerning the 
killing of broom, I fliall Ipeak in another 
place. 

This ib& chalk, if it is dug and let lie 
for a year or two in heaps or in pits, where 
water may come frequently to it, or lie con- 
ftantly upon it, will be much bettered, and 
do much more fervice upon land, than if it 
was to be laid upon land frefli out of the 
pit* In Kent it has been much ufed, and 
now in Effex and other counties. Some far- 
mers are fo fond of it, that they hardly 
think their ground will produce any thing 
without it ; nay, I know ibme landlords who 
will pay their tenants for the chalk they la[y 
upon their lands, by giving them fome years 
rent of their farms, on condition they lay a 
certain number of loads of chalk tipon eve- 
ry acre. This I have obferved has been 
pradifed, and now is pradifed with fo little 
judgment in fome places, that I cannot help 
pitying the perfons who are engaged rn if j 
for I find all chalks are alike to then!, and 
all foils too, let th^mbeof what fort foever, 
ftill they muft be chalk'd, notwithftanding 
there arc far^ better manures in the very 
farms which are thus difpofed,. and perhaps 
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^CTj load of chalk is brought fcvcn or eight 
ndles^ 

G H A L ic^ when it has been well tempered 
by the air, is faid to fweeten pafture grounds, 
which it does by rendering the fword or 
fwar^ morb fine j but I do ibt approve of 
it, fince evfeiy one knows how much a good 
deep grafs is to be coveted jfor feeding of 
cattle, and befides, there arc other ways of 
Pleading of lower gra£s grounds, as I fhall 
mention by and by» 

I sHOt^LD here fpeak of lime, as being 
ftioft tommohly the produd of chalk j but 
I (hall chufe to defer it till I fpeak of ftiff 

The next manure for light lands is marie, 
^hich is of various kinds, viz. The grey 
Inarle, blue marie, yellow marie, ^rea 
marie, fb called in Suflex, peat marle^ pit 
inarle, fteel marle^ clay niarle, cow flieet 
tnarle, and ftiock marie, which are the 
ftiffer forts of marie, and the moft prd- 
per for aflifting our light lands; The cha^i' 
raderifticks of mafic arey firft, that it is a 
foil fat and uhduous, almoft of the confix 
ftence of clay, but will, when it is expofed 
to the air, crack and fall to pieces in fquare 
and angular bits, which by frequent plough- 
ti^s will ftitt break lefi arid lefs, and incor-» 
porate with the light lands, and by binding 
them wM ye^ much enrich thcmi* 

F Trer5 
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1" H E R E arealfb fome other forts of aiarlfc 
which are yet more light, and have fewer 
unduous parts, swhich by being burned^ 
and fpread upon ftiflf lands, greatly improve 
them ; however, any of thefe marlea, if they 
are diflxibuted difcrectly upon land, either 
for com, or upon flender paftures of fine 
Ihort grafi^ greatly enrich them. 

T H E R E is another good improvement for 
fight lands, which is the fcouring of ditches 
and ponds where the foil is clay or chalky; 
but this Ihould lie to be dry, if it can con- 
veniently, before it be laid on to any grafs ; 
and the principal feafon of doii^g this work 
rs in September, about the beginning of the 
month, for then the grafs will have time to 
get above it before winter. This is pra£tifed 
by xhe cow-men 6ear London, and they 
have the richeft .winter pafture or rowen in 
England; but they have this regard to the 
nature of the land when they thus manure 
it* that if their paftures are ftiflf land, fiich 
as clay, ^ brick, earth, &c. they cover them 
with cow-dung ; but if they *re light lands^ 
or gravelly, then they cover them with the 
fcowring of ponds ot ditches. 

Note, where clay, or any fort of ftiff 
foil can be found, by digging in any of the 
light lands, tho' of a very confiderable 
depth, it is worth the landlord or farmer's 
while to have it opened for the benefit of 
ji, hia^ 
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his land ; or if there can be no fuch found by 
bcHring , or otherways, then it is nccelTary 
to join with fomc neighbour that has luch 
ftiff land, that by changing one with ano- 
ther, both eftates inay be improved by one 
another. 

I COME now to Ip^k of ftiff lands^ the 
worft of which is that which is called blue 
clay, which is judged to be fit for nothing ; 
it is looked upc»i to be as bad as malm^ 
which is ib tough and fbwer^ that a learned 
author in this way affirms it cannot be made 
producl;ive by any means ; but both thelc^ 
however, are to be brought to reafbn, and 
rendered profitable^ if we ufe the following 
methods, which I find were unknown to 
him. In the firft pJace where we nieet with 
thefc foils^ it is almoft coiiftant to find them 
incumbered with water^ and that muft be 
firft drained from them by furrows, and then 
take off the furface about four inches deep, 
and as focm as it is dry, make fmall faggots 
of heath or fiirze, and make heaps of this 
about three buftiels in each heap, and lay a 
faggot under every one: Let thefe heaps 
ftand about four or five foot afiinder in lines^ 
and the lines about eight foot from each o- 
ther ; then bum theiii, and lay on as many 
buftifils of ftiarp drift fand, or fea land, as 
there are heaps of burnt earth, and fprcad 
all as equally as may be oyer the piece ; then: 
F % plough 
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plough tire whole about two^ or at mof? 
three inches into the clay, and a month afJ 
ter crofs plow it, then let it lie all the win- 
ter, and the Ipring following fow it with 
h^orle- beans, and as foon as they are off]| 
g^ve it a covering of horfe dung, or litter 
well rotted ; or if you have any heath ^ 
ling, or fandy band, neaf y6u, ufe that in- 
Head of dung, and plough it to lye the wih- 
ter/ and the fpring following ydu may fow* 
it with rye, grals, and clover-feed, if you 
have a mind to lay it down for grals,^ or ic 
will bear good barley, or oats,- or peale. 
This has been pradifed aboiit Staffordftiire j 
and I have ordered fbme of the fame kind 
of ground, after the fame manner, in a 
piece of land which I m:ade into a garden ; 
only inftead of horfe-beans, I planted it 
with the early fpanifli-bean, and bamt the 
haulm upon it; 

In fbme places where this ispradifed, if 
cole-pits are near at hand, the wafte cole 
which is heaped near the fides of the pits, 
is ufed to bum with the earth, and then thd 
Iharp drift land, or fea land, need not be 
laid on, for the cole-*alhes ate asftiarpasthc 
jOugheft land, and contribute as much to 
open the clay as the fand would do. 

W HERE large woods are at hanc^ the 
furface of the land in fuch woods is excel- 
lent to mix with the burnt parts of thishea- 
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Vy foil ; for it confiftff chiefly of rotted wood 
and rotted leaves, which are very light and 
abound in vegetative powers. It is to be 
remarked that in the manuring of clays or 
itiflf fcxls, it is neceflary to do it at once to 
the purpofe, for the oiley or vifcoiis parts, 
wiach occafion the day to bind, wiH dfe 
loon overcome and IwaUow up our .manure, 
if it be laid en in finall quantities, as I have 
often found; fo that though the expence be 
pretty great at firft, yet feeing it is done for 
ever, it is the cheapeft way : the grouids 
that are marled, or chalked, or dunged, or 
limed, as diey ought to be, come to more 
money than the abov.e prefcribed method ; 
but if they are not manured w^ell at once^ 
there is no end of the expence, and you 
have but indifferent crops into the bargain* ^ 
The yellow clay and white clays, are to 
be maniujed in like manner as the former, 
provided we find them as ftiff ; but if they 
are more tender and ^afy to work, and are 
not what h called fower, then buroing or 
devenftiiring, or devonlhireing, Ihould be 
avoided: the diief manures for them are 
lime, dung, land, both the $>ft and the 
Iharp, as well out of rivers, as drift places 
in high-ways, as from the fea-lhores, cole-^ 
alh^s, the cleaning of Ibreets in great cities, 
heath ground, alhes of heath burned, fea- 
tweeds burnt, wood afties, rotted wood and 

F 3 rotted 
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rotted leaves, malt-duft, linleed cakes, aCf 
ter the oil is preffed out, loot, brakes, or 
fern rotted ; and all forts of weeds rotted or 
burnt, peat or turfe broken to pieces, the 
black earth taken out of bo^s or fens, 
charcole-duft, woolen raggs, chopped iinall : 
and in a word, every thing that is light and 
open in its parts, is a proper manure for ftifF 
foils* 

But I ihall treat of every one of thefe 
fingly, and in their order, beginning firft 
with lime, 

LiKlB is made by burning of chalk, 
marble, fliells, or any other body that will 
calcine. The nature of lime, is to ferment 
violently, equal to fire, immediately upon 
{he apj^oach of water, This ferment, how-r 
ever the parts of the lime were united be- 
fore, now divides and opens them that eve-r 
ry lump fells to pieces, and then the fer- 
ment ceaies ; and when this is over, they 
have no more heat in them, fo that they 
may even be received into the ftomach, an<| 
»e often ufed to cc^rred the acidity of the 
ftomach. Thefe too are judged to be good 
for Gorreftihg the fowernefs of fcMne lands, 
chiefly ifhofe that are binding ^ and befid^s, 
as lime is flackened always upon the gtound, 
we manure with it ; fo while it is under that 
operation of fermenting or firing, the earth 
Tvhere it lies, nmft neceffarily be affeded 
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fry it ; and fbmc of its acid vapours be put 
in motion, and exhaled ; and after the fire 
is over, there remain the fine parts to mix 
with the foil of the field. 

It follows next that I Ipeak of luch 
dungs as are profitable to land, that is, for 
ftifF land ; for there is no greater enemy to 
light land than dung ; for all dungs confift 
of fine parts, which when they have lain a 
fufficient time to maturate, fo as to be rev- 
duced to meer earth, become ipore light and 
open in their parts, than the ligjhteft natural 
earth in the world ; and by experience I find 
that no kind of dung ought to be ufed till 
it is like earth it felf ; for in all trials I have 
made with dungs, in their feveral ftates be- 
fore they were throughly reduced to earth, 
I found that they bred flies o;- deftrudive 
infefts, which eat up or cankei'ed the crops 
that were fown, where they were ufed ; and 
the lame is obfervable in all gardens where 
much dung is ufed ; for our gardeners, pro- 
Tided they have dung for their gardens, do 
pot ftand upon the age of it, or whether it 
is throughly maturated, but ufe it indifferent- 
ly as it comes to them, even fometimes while 
It is hot or under fermentation, they bury 
it or dig it in, for the improvement of their 
land J and are as furely attended with the 
fiy which invades and deftroys their crops. 
So likewife ;he fartner ftiould asr carefully 
F 4 avoid 
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avoid the Xifc of frefli ftablc dung, as thj? 
gardner, for crops, whether they are in the 
field or i|i the garden, are liable to the lame 
hazards^ if they are treated after the fanae 
method. There is one ule indeed for new 
dun^ from the ftable, which is the heajt 
which it produces by its fermentation ; this 
is applied to force, or forward tendei^ plants 
in their growth, and to bring them before 
their natural feafon by makmg hot beds of 
It; but after the fermentation or heat is over, 
it becomes colder than the earth it lelf^and fo 
remains as long as it has any moifture in it ; 
and at length becomes a fine light earth, fit 
for ufe. 

The farmers do not feem to lay any 
great ftrels upon the falts that are in horfp 
dnng, more than what are in common ftraw ; 
for we find that the common pr^^^ife is to 
lay ftraw in high-ways and wet places, to 
tot, and then ufe that as they do dung from 
the ftable, with a lucceis which they ac^ 
count equal.: but fure it is that the parts 
of animals are of great fervice to the growth 
and luxuriance of vegetables, as I have in-^ 
ftanced jn many places of my ^orks ; the 
laying of dead dogs, cats, the inwards of 
flieep, blood, and fuch like, to the roots of 
trees, is known to every one to help them 
in a very extraordinary manner ; and to 
Tome plants urine is faid to be hdpfiil, but 
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jdiiefly to the vine, but then the vine muft 
be old, for I l^ve tried it, wd had almoft 
deftipyed ibnje young vines with it, but 
the old vines fliot fomethiijg earlier than or-r 
dinary, which perhaps was occafioned by 
the urine. 

However the rotting of ftraw, accor- 
ding to the farmers method, I hold to be 
very good, efpecially for com l^nds,be;caulc 
^e rotted ftraw, containing parts which arc 
of the fame nature as com, nuift reafona- 
bljr aflift com. The dung from a liable, 
confifts likewife chiefly of ftraw ; and the 
fmall quantity of real dung, which is in it, 
is no more than com and hay macerated and 
ground to pieces with a finall matter of the 
animal juice, mixed with it, may alio be 
agreeable to land for its better produtiion 
of plants; but then, as I obferve above, this 
is apt to breed infefts while it is frelh, and 
muft riot be ufed till it is quite rotted, and 
then its lightnels will affift in opening the 
too binding <|uality of the ftilF foils. 

The dungs befides, that are ufed as pro- 
per for ftiff foils, are, befides the dung of 
horfes, the dung of afles, and of mules, 
where thofe beafts are in plenty. Thefe I 
find are much 6f the lame nature, for their 
Ibod is of the fame kind j though the ftrength 
pf the als and the mule, is lupejiour to the 
horle, yet I cannot be of tli opinion of 
' ^ \ , many 
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many men, that the dung of theft ammah 
is ftronger than that of horfts ; for as their 
food is all one, I rather judge that the 
ftronger animals, have a ftronger digeftivc 
faculty, and therefore their excrement muft 
be weaken 

Next to the dung of horfes, affes^ and 
mules, the dung of kine, fuch as cows and 
oxen, is preferred by Ibme farmers, becaule 
when it is dry it breaks into very fine parts, 
and helps to lighten ftiff foils. The farm- 
ers judge this to be more proper to lay on 
pafture or meadow land, than upon corn 
land ; for the food of cows being chiefly 
herbs, and not of any folid grain, it is not 
thought to contain fo much ftrength in it, 
or fo many falts, according to the common 
phrafe, as the dung of thofe animals which 
feed upon corn or other grain. This fort 
of dung is alfo doubly ground or macera^ 
ted, as is all that of animals, which chew 
the cud ; but as this kind of cattle feeds 
upon much ranker grais and herbs, than 
fheep (which alfo chew the cud) the 
the dung of kine is thought to connft of 
more watery parts, and confequently is ac- 
counted lefs nouriihing than tha; of iheep : 
however, as grafs is chiefly the food of kine, 
fo their dung is fo much the more proper 
for grafs, as the berbfmcn about London 
experience every year j and as corn is gta- 
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minous, or of the grafly kind, lb the dung of 
kine cannot be difagreeable to com, altho' 
it may not make the com grow fo rank as 
hofe-dung ; and though many farmers arc 
not for laying cow-dung upon land for com, 
yet I have known others who have laid it 
upon their com land, and have received 
good profit from it. There are fome forts 
of manure, however, which will help fome 
plants, and d^ftroy others, liich are brines 
Mr. Trowell of the Temple, a g^tleman 
of great knowledge and veracity, Ihewed 
me a field of his that had been very much 
incumbered with mallows, and after trying 
many ways of deftroying them, to no pur-- 
pofe, he at length got a large quantity of 
brine, wherein beef had been faked, and 
poured it upon them, and fome of the grals 
likewife, which was near them : the confe- 
quence was, that he killed the mallows, but 
the grafs grew very well. 

The dung of fheep is accounted very 
good for ftrpng or ftiff lands for corn j but it is 
thought if when ftieep were folded upon land, 
the fliepherd or fome other perfon, was im- 
mediately upon changing the fold to turn 
the dimg into the ground, or to raifo the 
ground with an hough, it would make the 
gromid richer ; for they think the flieeps 
dung, by drying, will Joofe much of its 
yirtue : W be that as it will, were are lure 
' - ^ that 
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jh^t there is Ibmegood in the urine of the 
Iheep, which fbaks into the ground ; and 
junlefs the dxuig will divide Iboner when it 
is in the ground than whbnitisaboveground, 
I cannot undorft^nd how ground can be 
hel{>ed that way : I ftiould rather think that 
by the dung's lying pxpofed to the fun, the 
falts, if there are any in it,.\jfould be Iboner 
fixed, and it would be a^ ufefiil, if not 
more ferviceable to the land, if it had loft 
its foetid quality, before it icame.to he plow- 
ed in. 

I N France and Flanders, and other parts 
of the Continent, it is the cuftom to houfe 
their flaeep eyery night, to fave them from 
Jhe wolves. There the method is to ftrew 
the floor thick, with frefli fand every day, 
fcr the jflieep to lye upon, till at length the 
iheep-houfe is {6 full that they remove it 
all to an heap without doors, and begin 
again to ftrew the floor afrelh with fand, ot 
light earth, and £b continue the fame work 
every day, till the houfe is full as before ; 
and in twelve months time, they raife a 
large flock of this manure, mixed with the 
dung and urine of the ftieep, and carry this 
upon their heavy lands, which bring very 
good crops of corn ; and this I think is 
much ^e be$t way of improving lands by 
fheep's dung, but it is only profitable for 
fQS grounds, it is the ruin of light dry 
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lands, as I find l^ experience from many 
obfervations. 

T o this we may add, that deer's dung 
has been laid to be of good ufc to improve 
land, being colleded in fiich places where 
deer are fed in the winter : the quality of 
this is like that of ftieep. 

In the ufe of this fort of dung, as well 
as ftieeps dung, we fliould not cover ouf 
lartd by the load, but by the buflicl, as you 
do with lime, that is ftom ohe hundred 
bufhels, to one hundred and fixty bufliels 
to ah acre ; and with it, if the ground be 
very ftiff, lay on upon the fame acre about 
one hundred loads of fliarp fand. Or iiich 
other foil, as will open the parts of the clay. 

Hogs diing is what I ftiall take notice 6f 
as a kind of manure which is accounted ve-^ 
fy profitable for land, the food of the hog 
being very ftrong and rich, the dung is 
likewife judged to be fo. But eipecially 
this fliould be kept till it has loft its foetid 
fineD ; for all dungs as long as they retain 
an ill ftedch, eiitice mfods to breed in them, 
which prove deftmdive to crops, if luch 
durig is laid on and ploughed into the ground- 
before it be perfedly purified. This indeed, 
before it has had due time to maturate, is^ 
charged whh a vifcous quality, which fome 
think will help to bind the fandy or light 
grouiKls^ but that qoiality is foon loft^ an* 
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the light lands arc never the better ; for 
then it becomes as, light as other dungs. 
The farmers aJllow juft half as much of this 
as they do of horfe-dung upon an acre of 
land. This being mixed with fand, and 
laid in heaps for a year c* two, makes a ve- 
ry good compoft-i 

Human ordure is much ufed in Italyy 
and the South parts of France, for their 
vines, and orange, and citron-trees, and is 
fold there at a very dear rate j it fertilizes 
land extremely, as I have alfo obferved iii 
England, but muft not be ufed till it has 
loft its fotid quality. In thofe countries it 
is the way to keep this in pits (made on 
purpofe,) to be of one year, two years, ape} 
three or four years old: that offoujf years they 
account the .beft^ and that of three years 
tolerable, but the others not fo iit for uie. 
The perfons concerned in thefe pitsy have 
alfo a great regard from whence they have 
k, preferring that which they bring from 
places where the moft flefti is eaten, as the 
ftrongeft and richcft manure of all others. 
1 remember, when I was aboy,tohavefecn^ 
tobacco and cabbages growing uponalpot of 
ground where a large quantity of this dung 
had been buried two or three years before, 
that liirprifed all that faw them, for their 
extraordinary largenels of fize; and I re- 
member a farmer in the road, near Adoh in 
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Middlefex, who manured three or four acres 
of ftrong land with this fort of dung, which 
had lain foveral years in night-pits, near 
London, that brought him fo great a crop 
of wheat, that he had moft of his corn grow 
with two and three ears upon a ftalk, whicli 
he never had before^ and for three years he 
continued the fame crop upon the lame land, 
with great fuccefs* The land I think is now 
ebnverted to a garden, for the ierviftg of 
the Lcmdon markets* We muft confider at 
the £ame time we fpeak of this dung^ we arc 
not to forget that a great part of its richneii 
may proceed from its mixture with urine ; 
though Glauber fuppofes it to be deftruc- 
tive to vegitableSj becaufe of the falarmo-. 
niack-like quality in it: but this quality does 
not equally abound in human urine, even 
though from the fame perfon j for it is more 
or leis according to the diet and conftitutioit 
of the perfon : however, as long as it has 
any foetid quality, I find it muft not be 
ufed or applied to the roots of plants of the 
herb kind, for it will change them to a yel- 
low colour, and has often killed them, as I 
have found experimentally, though diftri* 
bated in very finall quantity. But again I 
have known human urine, that when it has 
been thrown into a little pit conftantly every 
day, for three or four years, fome earth 
about two years afterwards was taken out of 
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the pit and* mixed with about twice as much 
^ther earth, to fill up an hollow place in a^ 
grafs-walky and the turfe which was laid on* 
it grew fd largely and vigoroufly, and lb 
much greener than the reftjthat by the befir 
Computation I could make, the grafs on thatf 
fpot^ in a month's time, contained above 
four times as much in quantity as another 
fpot of the fame bignefs, though all thd 
ground the grifs-^^walk was laid dn, wais ve- 
ry rich ground* So that urine, when it is 
well digefted and has loft its foetid quality; 
feems helpfiil to vegetation, efpedally when 
earth is impregnated with it. We are told 
that old urine is of extraordinary efficacy if 
it is applied to the roots of trees. And Co- 
lumella, and othet ancieAt writers, de re 
Rtiftica, highly coimnehd the ufc of urine 
for the improvement of land ; and Mr. 
Hartlib gives us an acc6uft£ of a woman 
near Canterbury, who ufed to fave all the 
human urine ftie could get, and when flief 
had got a pail foil, ftie fprinkled it on her 
meadow, which caufed the grals at firft to 
look yellow, but after a little time greW 
wonderfully^ 

I HAVE obferved that dungs, focfi as that 
oi^ ftieep, deer, pigeon^ and hens, have been 
good helps to land when they have lain a 
long time in pits of water^and then the wa-i 
ter taken out, and put la tubs^ which being 
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wheeled on the land, and thofe lands Iprink- 
led with the impregnated wat«, juft before 
corn has been fown upon them. This me- 
thod I have known to do good both upon 
light and heavy ground j but then we are 
to obferve that the light land iftuft firft be 
helped with laying ftrong foil upon it • and 
on the contrary, the ftrong foil muft be 
mended with laying light and open foil up- 
on that. By this method you have the Ipi-- 
rit of the dung equally diftributed upon the 
land ; but by fowing of pigeons dung lipori 
land^ it will always be imequal: befides^ 
in thd way I mention, the firie parts of the 
dung will be found at the bottom of the pits, 
and may be laid upon the ftiff landsj to- 
wards opening their parts. One reafon why 
I infift fo much upon the opening the parts 
of clay, and other ftiff lands, is becaufo 
fiich lands have a vaft ftiare of fertility in 
them, but by reafon of their binding qua- 
lity, which is occafioned by the tifcous 
matter, which holds the parts together^ 
I lay thefe rich qualities are not at liberty 
to ad, imlefs we can find fome expedient 
to break the clay and deftroy th6 flimy 
parts. 

But as I have faid^ that the \yztct where 

dungs have been infiifod, will take out its 

fjnrits or virtue $ fo On the othet hand^ 

when we have liquots which are produdive^ 
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j(ucha$ urine, blood, and fueh others, itisbcft 
to temper them with earth in a pit, and when 
they have lain a liilficient time todigeftand 
refldfy, then to ftyew that earth as equally 
as polfible upon land. The earth tempers 
and qualifies the too great violence of thefe 
Uquids, as the water unites and refolves the 
fc^ttered qualities of the dungs. 

Bbsidi s the dungs I have already £fOm 
ien of, there is the dung of pigeons, which 
is frequently in ufe amcfflig the farmers in 
the Ifle of Ely : This is judged to be of 
^ood ufe in th^e low lands, to be fawn up-, 
on th,e wheat i or a$ Mr. Hartlib would di- 
reft in his prefeription for planting or fel- 
ling of wheat, to put fome of it into every 
hole where the wheat is fet. But my opirri-p 
on is, that this way is not fo convenient for 
the imj^Qvement of corn, becaufe it will be 
impolfible that all iy.es of each com can 
partake equally of the {rtgeon-dimg, one fide 
wll be j<»ning with the dung^ and anothcar 
with the natural earth; lb that the npurifli^ 
ment of the feed is of two forts, very difie- 
r^t fromoae another, and dilpenced to the 
grain Iei very difierent proportions. The 
dung of pigeons, however, is certainly very 
foil of felt, and may be ufed with advantage 
ijipon land, if iuch ialt can be equally di- 
J5:ributed ; and there is no other way of doing 
^t^ but by in&lmg the pigeon (famgin a 
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pit of water, itirring it now and theo tiUikf 
water is impregnated with its virtue j ^ijd 
then with a water-tub aad barrow, to water 
sb^ land with it, and the ieduaaent bm^ 
mixed with land, or light earth, ihould aJU 
fo be Ipread upon the l^d, if it be fiiffg^ 
heavy, in order to c^en and w/pUov k; §» 
odierwife tlfce bare manuring iH^^kh pig^nfis 
diH:^ will at beft affift it onJy for one wop. 

T«x dung of poukry is kh in eftecia a^- 
moiig the farmers, and is u&d by them « 
frigeoos dung, but this to fee ufed fiioply, 
will give no bettear fuccefs thtm the pigeon^^s 
dung J the way which will be the roorft piOH 
&ahle, is to inluie it as I have <]&]?ei^d for 
lie i^etm's dung^ but thefc are c«ily iikp 
corrals, which are for the prefent a ^ur to 
nature, and afterwards leave it weaker than k 
wasb€£)re. Keep this as a Jide^ opm your 
ilifflbils, and biivi your light foils. Tbfife 
axe all the forts of diitogs which areigenemlly 
i^eemed ufefiil in farming, for the dung of 
watar-fowjs is fijppofed to he void of mif 
nwriflung quality. The ancient wrkecs rdf 
iiusbandry tell us, that t^ dung of Geefe 
aodlkicks, iSLc. {pdils the land, ^nd thtt 
thefc kinds of fowls fliould.not he fufFered tto 
go upon grafs grounds, becaufe their wabed 
fetat fiat down the grafs : But I ^nd Mr. 
Mortimer givea us an ^axmnt of iu5 <p^Mi 
iknowledge, of a.field, or commiim isffgwifiy 
Gx that 
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thathasbeen much improved by them. Arid 
in the North of Effex a common yields ve- 
ry good grafs, which the inhabitants fay is 
much improved by the feeding of geefe up- 
oii it : And I cannot fee why it may not be 
ib, feeing the fix)d of geefe is upon grals 
and hetbs, and grain ot eorn, and that of 
^ucks upon thefam€ as the goofe, and flefli 
befides, which liirely muft produce ftrong 
dung 5 for as I have obferved before, thofe a- 
mals which feed upon the ftrongeft dyet, 
.yield the ftrongeft dung. The proportion 
of thefe dungs is about forty or fifty bufhels 
to an acre. 

I HAVE now done with dungs, and Come 
ift the next place to fpeak of :&nd, and its 
'ufe in the improvement of ftiff or heavy 
grounds, fuch as malm and clay. 

Sand is of two forts, viz. thefoft fand, 
and the fharp fand. The foft fand is fuch 
as we find in bogs, and fometimes in hiUs, 
&c. confifting of round particles ; or is fome- 
times mixed with fiich parts as are the re- 
liilt of rotted leaves, rotted wood, or ani- 
mals rotted or reduced to earth. Such a foil 
as this, I mean the fand with round parti- 
cles fimply, is deemed barren ; but fHU I 
find it wiU bear the Fir-tree, the Pine, the 
.Pinafter, and the cedar of LibancHi will 
ialfo profpcr there ; for about four years ago 
X fowed fome of the feeds of the cedar of 
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Libanori, upon as barren a land as can b? 
fiippoledj that is, fiich as is put into hpur- 
glailes; they came up, and are now in good 
profperity, and I am of opinion, will con- 
tinue to profper as they have already done. 
There are alfo many other kinds of profitable 
plants which will grow upon the lame fbil,^as 
I ftiall inftance by and by; and when this' 
happens to be well mixed with pafts of ve- 
getables, or animals rotted, as I have Hinted 
b^re, it is then a Ibil mwe generally e- 
fteemed rich ; either of thefe are good to lay' 
upon heavy foils, efpecially if they are aC*- 
lifted with land of a Iharper nature. 

The lands which are Iharp, are the fand 
taken out of the bottom of rivers, the drift- 
fand taken fi^om the fides of high- ways, and 
fea-fand. AH thefe are like theTand, which 
about London is called Icowring fiuid, which 
fliould be laid upon very ftiff laAd, about a 
load upon every rod of ground, and in 
Imaller quantity upon liich land as is more 
tending to lightnefs. The fand which is ta-» 
ken out of rivers is called by fome liiag- 
great, thefe have been experiented in many 
places to improve fl:iff foils to a v^ry great 
d^ee ; but there are few of the ordinary 
^rmers who can be brought to ufe it, tho"^ 
I am fully fatisfied there is hardly a better im- 
prover of clay groimd among all the manures 
pow in uie ; but then we muft be liire to 
G 3 allow 
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^ow enough of it, fot elfe the clay m]l 
£bon overcome it. The fea-fend is judged 
by fome peojde to be better than the others^ 
believing therfe b a fertilizing fait in it. But 
j&om the experiments I have feen made with 
ail thefc iands^ I obferve that one ibrt ren- 
4ers the land as produdive as the others; I 
c;aiinot percdve any difierence, but if they 
^c Ijud iq)on light lands, they arc deftm* 
Aive to them. 

.. About Devooftiire there b a fort erf" red 
rock, \rluch is very tender, ismd eafily beat^ 
cn.mto fand, ivhich being mixed with day^ 
or other ftiff Ibik, renders it very fertile, as 
I obferved in the maiing bf a gentleman's 
kicrfifen garden beyond Exeter. Everything 
that grew upon^ that mixtute of earth, grew 
very luxuriant, and with great vigour : So 
alfo fine gravel will fupply the want of 
Iharp fand^ if the ground be binding. I 
have feen good crops upon land wlridi ha^e 
been tlnis ordered, however unpiofitablcgra*- 
vel b thought to be in it fel£ l6 preparing 
of gravel for this purpofe, dcreen it, or fiit 
it in fuch a manner, that few ft(»ies as pof^ 
fible may b^ carried upon the famd. 

Next to thefe, coai*aflies arc to beooa«^ 
fidered as helpfijl to fliff and £bwex land, 
they are nHK:h ufed fer that purpoiie near 
fome great cities ^here coal isufcd finriirii^* 
Thefe afttes are Iharp aiKi drying, lb that 
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they do not only open the clayi, but difl 
ehafgc a great deal of the vlfcoiis quality in 
the day about London ; elpedally, tm^ b 
of high cfteem among the gardeners and 
fermers, but ii chiefly ufed to bring thofe 
gfounds into order which have been dug for 
brick-earth ; and at the firfk turning in of 
thefe into the clay bottom, they either foW 
horfe-beans, or fet the early Spanifli, otth6 
Windfor bean upon (hem ; or elfc they ky 
foch lands down with ever-grafs, or rye- 
gtafs, which is all one under two names; 
both thrfe I have known to fiicceed very 
well. I obferve that generally where there 
are cole-pit«, in Staffordfliire, and the coun- 
ties adjoining, there are many heavy ground* 
which may be much improved by coal-afliei, 
which might eafily be burned out of the 
wafte coal j and ib wherever there are coles 
in plenty, and ftiff foils, there can be no 
want of good profitable land, 

A 6 o u t London the farmers and gdrderii* 
tTs ufe the lame method of liianuring their 
lands, for, indeed, their crops drc much of 
the fame fort; the common fields being; 
fown with Onions, Carrots, Parfhips, Peafd, 
Beans, Kidney-beans, ^nd planted with ca- 
bages, 8cc. as well as th6 gardens; for 
where the ground will do for thefc things, 
*tis no matter whether it be a garden or a 
field, the encloliire or the name makes no 
G 4 ^Ite^ 
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alteration m the growth of the plants; the 
principal manure wh;ch they moft efteem, 
IS fuch as they get from the lay-ftalls about 
London. A lay-ftall is an affpmblage of 
the cleaning of the ftreets, the foil from 
houfes, fuch as £and, cole-alhes, and the 
foil from the night-carts, with many other 
things : Thefe are brought to certain pla- 
ces without the city by the foavengers con- 
tinually, and after they have hm a due 
timetopiellow, the owners of thofe places; 
fell it for i(ix-pence the cart-load, and it i§ 
experienced to be the beft manure the hus- 
bandmen of Middlefex can ufe upon their 
clay grounds. Thei;e is one of thefe lay-? 
ilalls at White-phapel near London, which 
I am told has lately been valued at two 
thoufan4 pounds, and upwards. But I have 
tried thJLs upon fome of the light foils in 
Surry, and they ^ill not fpfFer a crop to 
grow ; the Surry fands, and thefe together, 
turn up every thing that is fown upon them. 
The next manure which I am to take 
np^ice pf is heath-gromid to mend the clay 
or ftiff foil? J tjiis has been experienced, a^ 
I have obferved before, to bring the ftiff 
foils into good order; fo'that whoever has 
heath-ground enough, and a quantity of 
clay-ground, may have land pf the beft fort 
th^t can be defired. 
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Heath may aUfb be burnt, and theaihes 
»ifed upon clays mixed with fbme of the 
heath foil, and is very profitable; but the 
beft way of doing this, is to cut up the 
heatb-tprf with a breaft-plough, and burn 
the heath and turf together j and about a 
bufliel of the aflies to a load of the heath- 
ground unburpt, will be of extraordinary 
benefit to the land, Thcle alhes alfo are of 
great iervice to wet paftures that are annoy-* 
cd with Iprings of water, and are overgrown 
with mois; to be fprinkled thinly upon 
them, chiefly about the end of September. 

Next to this, I ftiall mention the turf 
or peat, dug out of pitsj when it has lain a 
while to dry, and is then broken to pieces, 
it is fiiU of finall roots, which when they 
come to be expofed to the air, will rot, and 
greatly help to temper the ftiff lands. This 
I have ufed my lelf, and though Ibme of 
my land was upon a brick earth, it brought 
pie extraordinary crops ; and in the culture 
of flowejrs I found it to be beyond moft of 
my prepared earths : And it is very certain, 
that an earth whifh is good for a carnation, 
is good for corn, apd many other plants be*» 
fides. We may confider that tho' turfe have 
been hitherto ufed only for firing, or for 
building, in fomc moory or boggy places, 
yet they are to be cfteemed as firefli earthy 
yyhi^h has lain fallow for mapy ages j and 
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wh6n they come to be purified by the air 
and AVeather^ they cannot fail of imttbing a 
good £bare of nouriflimcnt, and of being 
diipofed for vegetation, as much as other 
earths, which are not bound by too many 
Tiicous parts. 

The next to this I ftiall mention tht 
tanners bark, as an extraordinary manure 
for clays, and other ftifF foils ; but this is 
iK)t crery where to be had : However let 
no one repine to fetch it eight or ten miles, 
even tho' it coft him fome trifle at the tan^ 
yard J for the tanners have no ufe for it, ex-. 
cept it is to make it into cakes for burning, 
winch trouble they aire rarely paid for. We 
are to look upon this in the firft place to a- 
bound in vegetable parts, as it is the biirk 
ef the otJi; and then as ft lies a long time 
in the tan-vatts, with the skins and hides 
of animals, it muft lik^wife paitake of the 
animal juices : So whdn this comes to rot, 
and is nearly reduced to earth, nothing can 
be more helpfol to poor land, if it be hea-^ 
vyj but if it is a light foil, this being light 
too, will be injurious to it. In Surry I knew 
a gentleman wIk) had a large quantity of 
this bark, many fcore cart-loads which c^mc 
to him by the expiration of a leafe of a Jarge 
tan-yard, that I adrifed hittt to lay upon a 
piece of ftubborn fower land, and his pro- 
duA was fo extraordinary, that it was ad- 
mired 
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mired by all the gardeners and fermers in 
his neighbourhood ; this I thmk to be mixed 
imth iandy foil, about one third of bark ta 
two thirds of iand, will be a very flifficient 
fnroportion for clays, laying on about one 
hiuuired and fixty cart-loads upon an acre. 

The curious fermers which liye near 
die iea in Deronfliire, Cornwall, and other 
maritime parts of England, make an extra- 
oidinary manure of fea-weeds^ laid in heaps 
till they are rotten, and dien laid upon the 
land, about a load to three rods^ but this 
holds but one year, unleis fbme fand be laid 
or mixed with it; and then if the fand be 
laid in a good quanuty, the land will be 
good ever after. In fome places this weed 
is gathered in heaps, and burnt as fbon as it 
is dry, and then laid upon the land, about 
a buihel upon three rods ; but this like the 
other afties, fliould be mixed with land, or 
light earth, if you would have the landlaft 
good, otherwife it is only an amendment for 
a year. Thefe afties are particularly good for 
wet ipringy grafi grounds, or fuch as are o- 
ver-nm with mo£s. 

I AM next to take notice of wood-^-afiies, 
and their u£c in the improvement of land : I 
have otrferved before, that the aflies of burnt 
heath, fea-weed, &c. are of ufe t6 ftrew 
upon wet moffy ground, or fiich gra&-land 
as has been too much annoyed with water : 
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to thefe we may add, that the wood-^fliesr 
which have been uled in the pot^aih houfes, 
are accounted very beneficial to land, as well 
to lay upon paftures which begin to decline, 
as upon ploughed lands for corn; in the firft, 
they are lafting baiefits, and upon the com 
land they help for a year only. Thefe may 
be ufed like the afttes before mentioned, cx^ 
cept the alhes from the pot-aih houfes, 
which may be laid upon the land in . greater 
quantity than a&es frelh burnt, or that have 
not been drawn with wat«. A bulhel and 
half of drawn aflies, may be ufed for a bufli- 
el of frefli alhes ; but let thefe always be 
mixed with fbme other light ingredient, 
Which may be ufed in quantity, if it is laid 
OXi very ftifEland ; or if the latid be not over 
ftiff, then they may be laid upon it with \d&, 
mixture. When the pot-afhes are drawn^ 
gre^t quantities may be gathered at thehoufcs 
where they, make the pot-alh ; and as that 
particular is very profitable to the underta-r 
kers of it, I mean the making of pot-afh, I 
Ihall give my reader a fiiU account of the 
method of making that rifh commodity in 
the following chapter. 

Rotted wood, and rotted leav^ of 
trees are extraordinary helps to land, if it is 
of.a biEiding nature. The iurface, or upper 
ftratum in woods and groves, may be reckon- 
ed of this iort J and in woods of long ftand^s 
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ifig, may be gathered four or five inches 
deep; and will be as finras the fineft wheat 
flower, if cattle have not fpoiled it with go- 
ing in the woods ; there is^ no earth in the 
world finer arid fofter than this, nor is there 
any thing among all the manures which a- 
bounds £b much in vegetable powers as ' this 
foil. In woods, I fay, we may find this in 
good quantity, but my opinion is, that when 
it is ufed in the reftifying of clays, Ibme 
ftiarp fand ftiould be ufed with it, if it can 
be had; or any other of the ftiarp manures 
that have been mentioned before, as cole- 
afties, fea-fand, drift-fand, fine gravel, and 
fuch like. In Berkftiire, JBuckinghamfliire, 
and fbme other counties, which wire lately 
abounding in woods, I remember upon 
grubbing up of thofe woods, fome of the 
lands were fown with wheat, and produced 
great crops without any manure but what 
they had in themfelves, and continue to do 
fo ; and in all cafes where an extraordinary 
rich earth is wanted in gardens, the bottoms 
of wood-piles, and heaps of rotted leaves, 
are the moft coveted, and prove the beft 
when they are mixed with fiich natural earth 
as is a little binding : But thele, where 
woods are not in plenty, are too Icarce to do 
any great fervice in the field, but may fcrve 
to mix with other manures. Rotted wood, 
and leaves of themfelves, lay a load on a rod 
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of|;roiind, which is very good allowance; 
or if we mix liich rotted wood and leaves 
with as mudi fand, we may greatly improve 
ftiff foil with it, if we lay on about one 
hundred and fixty load on an acre, fuch ma- 
nuring as this will keep the ground in heart 
for many ages* But as I have obferved be- 
fore, this manure is not to be had eyery 
wl^re. 

I AM next to take notice of malt-duft^ 
after-duft, or kill or kiln-duft, which is that 
which drops firom the malt through the wyar 
or Iudr-<:loath, into the lanthom or body of 
the kiln J which I more particularly take no- 
tice of, becaufe diere is another fort which 
is called malt-duft, which is the fiftmg or 
skreening of the malt ; which lail: is good 
for cattle mixed with foft chafi^ and thercr 
fore I think is too good for land, altho' they 
are both of a price, i. e* about fix pence or 
eight pence per buftiel. The cuftom is to 
lay about forty bufhels upon an acre, that is, 
to fow it or iprinkle it upon the land when 
they have fown the wheat or thdr barly, 
which laft it is thought is more improved by 
this duft, than wheat will bej becaufe this 
duft being a pure di^ of barly, it contaioi 
foch parts as are more prc^table for barly. 
This manure, however, ferves only for one 
crop, but I am perfwaded that it mi^ be 
rendered far more beneficial if it was to ba 
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mixed with fandy or light earth, about a 
buflicl of duft to five biilhels of earth ; and 
then being equally Ipread upon the land to 
be ploughed in fleet or fhallow, not exceed- 
ing three inches deep. 

Oil cakes are much ufed in fome parts of 
Cambridgelhire, and the north part of EiTex j 
that is, the cakes of lint-feed, rape-feed, fiCc 
after the oil has been prefled out of them 
at the mills, thefe cakes are then groimd 
to powder in mills, and ftrewed upon the 
ground and ploughed in. One thoufand 
cakes are enoi^h manure for three acres^ 
each cake weighing about two pound an<) 
half, or three pounds, and cofts now about 
three pound ten fiiillings per thoufand j tho' 
vkhin the fpace of a few years they have 
been £oid for twenty Ihilling? the thouland : 
But, however, thefe are profitable to land, 
and help to bring luxuriant crops, yet they 
are fiippofed to hurt the hnd afterwards ; or, 
as the experienced fanners fay,, the crops arc 
fe extraordinary rigorous that are raifed by 
this means, that therery heart of the ground 
is deftroyed. What Virgil mentions con- 
cerning the excellency of the lees of oil in 
kdping of com, I am fatisfied has a great 
ileal in it ^ and this manure coni^ning a>any 
oily parts, muft confeqtiently l)e very bdp- 
ftotto vegetation or the growth of plants; 
]m to sendee it ufe&d more than one year, 
A the 
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the beft wiy will be to mix it with fine earth 
or fand, as I have direded before for the 
improvement by malt duft, for that will take 
off its over-vigour, andbeameansof bring-^ 
ing fuch crops as may be valuable, and yet 
preferve the land in tolerable ftrength. 

Soot of fea-cole, or even of wood, is 
much ufed in HertfordiDhire to ftrew or fprin- 
kle upon their cold clays, and fower lands j it 
will, however, if it is ufed too firefli, deftroy 
many forts of herbs, but it is more favoura- 
ble to grafs and com, it helps to deftroy 
mofs, and is a great enemy to worms* The 
grafs where this is laid, is obferved by fome 
authors to be very fweet, but then it it very 
fine too ; fo that it does not help grafs to 
grow rank or luxuriant, but rather reftrains 
the growth of grais : Therefore it muft be 
ufed cautioufly, and only where the land ia 
very wet or fower. The foot of cole-aflies i^ 
preferred to that of wood, and when it is 
ufed on corii grounds, it is thought to ren- 
der the com more fruitfiil by checking its lux- 
uriance : they commonly lay forty bufliels 
upon an acre. 

The brake or fem, if it is cut and laid to 
rot, is ufed in many places to lay upon ftiff 
land J but this will turn to much better ac- 
coimt to make pot-afli, there being hardly 
any plant which produces fo much felt by 
burning as this : However, where manures^ 
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vc Icarce, and there are not pot-alh works 
near at han4, the brake or fern, may be 
ufed either rotted or burnt, and turn to good 
profit : but let it be ufed one way o! other, 
it is beft to mix it with earth, as dtrefted 
before for rotted leaves, and rotted wood, 
or other aflies, or burnt wood or herbs : 
but we fliould take caJe to keep all afties 
m dry places till we ufe them, becaufe the 
rain coming upon them will wafti away the 
falts which are in them, and thereby rob 
them of their ftrength. But we may ob- 
fcrv^e that where fern grows in plenty, the 
ground is always light and fandy j and there 
the ufe of fem, either rotted or burnt is not 
convenient ; but yet it may be referved to 
be conveyed to ftiff lands at a diftance : it 
will pay for the carriage. 

The black foil taken out of boggs and 
fenns, is of great richnels, after it has lain 
a llimmer to dry and purify, it will then 
fall very fine, and improve all ftiff foils 
th^t it is laid upon ; and likewife when this 
is carried upon ftiff foils, the carts or wag- 
gons, may bring back clay to mend the 
boggy ground. Which method fhould be 
always obferved where we have foils of 
contrary natures. 

Charcole duft has been proved to be 

of extraordinary benefit to land, efpecially 

fuch as is fower and ftiff. I haye fccn great 
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jTuccefs where this h^s^ been ufed, btit it fsf 
riot to be h^d in large quantities : ho^eV^i'y 
ds it is tifefiil, wie ought hot to paf^ It fey uri- 
tegdrded : the way of lifing it is thfe fiihe 
as fooi, or wood afhes.- 

Weeds totted or biirnt , m^ke ver^ 
good manure for claf grounds; but fche^ 
Ihould be gathered and heaped together be-' 
ibre they begin to flower ; fbt there atfe 
many forts of them^ that though they ite 
gathered when the flowers firft begiti to oJ)eri^ 
yet from their oWn juices will pme£t and 
tipcn their feeds ; arid ih when they are 
rotted and are laid upon the grourid, the 
feeds will come up and fill the grdund With 
weeds. Of thefe are the dariddion, thfe 
groundfel, the thiflle, and mariy dthefS^ If 
they lie till they rot, they mufl: be lifed up- 
on land like rotted wood ot rotted leaves j 
knd if they are burnt, then they muft be 
tifed like wood-afties, either fimply of mixed 
•With fand oi: light earth. 

Ik Btickinghamfhire, ttertfordftiire, flndf 
rorhe plrts of Effex, the farmers tite woblleri 
tags, in great quantities, which dfter thfcy 
are chopt very Irnall, aire fpread xipon the 
land, efpecially liich as is ftiff. Thele are 
ftrewed upon the land juft after the com is 
IbwA and turn to good profit : the ufiial 
Allowance is about twenty five, or thirty 
bufliels to ah Screr 
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t, A T E 1 1^ the hdit bt Kogs, zh^ pigeons 
teafchfers, ate ttiilch lifed to Iky upon ftitf 
land, and turn to good account j fb like- 
wife all the JJarte of animals : even the flia*. 
Vlngb of hbrri, kffe feftdemed profitable ; but 
in a particular manner the diing of rabbets, 
or thtr earth frohi a warreli that has been de- 
ifatiyeci, li liid to be eicellent. Particu- 
larly it has been obferved, that the lattei: 
Ms brought Ibch crops oif Wheat, that the 
ttiifi ivas altnbrt doiiblfe in 4uantity, to 
^at the bett lands produced in the lame 
cduhtty. About Corriwal, it is common to 
ttrew lalt tljiori their land, which the farhi- 
ers there filppofe renders it very fertile : 
I have feen about four bulhels laid upon aii 
acre. About the fame part of England, I 
have alio obftrved the fariilers Aear the fea 
ft^re, have manured their light lands with 
fiui, which they haVe ii\ miich 'greater quan- 
tities than they can vend or difpofe o^ ei- 
ther at the home ot foreign markets. Th^ 
fell toF bilsbahdry, 1 fiippole they leahigd 
ftom the ^e6ple of NeWfouhd-land, whd 
fera^ifed thit Way ih Mir. tiairtlib's time, ii 
ne tells iiis in Mi l^gicy which was publifh- 
td in the yeir i<$5'5. I luppofe it h chiefly 
ihe 6i{f part of the filh, Which contributes 
to the rartillty of the lan^ arid will help to 
bSii fchfe open parts ot the light lahd, fo that 
it iakf better hold togdher, iand its virtue 
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t3e retained from exhaling too quickly. Be- 
fides alfo all oils have a nouriihing quality in 
them, as has been obferved before* In the 
maritine parts of England, ibme farmer's ufe 
ftiells, which they get from the fea-fliore to 
help ftifF foils. 

I HAVE now gone through the fimple 
manures for land, whether for thofe foils 
that are light or heavy ; but I may add that 
a good firelh foil is of great advantage to be 
laid on any land, and turns to good profit. 
This has been frequently experienced to do 
much better than dung, efpecially if it be 
frelh earth, fuch as Mr. Laurence calls imtried 
earth. But I conie now to Ipeak of making 
the pot-afti. 

C HAP. IV. 

Concerning the making of Tot-ajb. 

COnfidering how profitable a commodity 
the pot-afli is in making of foap and 
glals, I much wonder no author has hitherto 
given us an accoimt of it: elpecially fince 
we have many inftances of large eftates that 
have been gained by it. But we muft confi- 
der this as we do other thmgs, that thofe 
who begin early upon fiich an undertaking, 
have the beft chance to be gainers j for let a 
commodity be never, fo valuable when is it 

firft 
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firft introduced, yet as it increales, the plenty 
of it always lowers th? price and value'; but 
we cannot be in any danger yet for many 
years that our markets will be over-ftocked 
with the pot-alh ; there is room enough for 
many great eftates to be got by it, if it is 
rightly and carefully managed : chiefly if 
fuch works are fet up in fiich countries where 
there is plenty of wood-afties to be met with. 
But I ftall begin to defcribe the pot-alh 
houfc, with the neceflary utenfils for making 
the pot-alh ; and then dired the method of 
makmg of it, and the profit that m^y arilc 
from it, as I had it from the curious gen- 
tleman, Colonel Bradbury, mentioned in my 
fcQond Chapter of this Work. 

Explanation of Plate III. Shewing the 
manner of the Pot-alh houfe, and the 
neceflary utenfils for making of th^ 
pot-afti. 

Fig^ I. The pot-afli houfe^ confiftmg of 
two ftories abovp ground, and one imdef 
ground. 

A. T H E afli-room or ftowedge imder the 
tiles or thatch (for the roof may be covered 
wth either) is a floor to lay the wood afties 
into, when we have coUeded them and ^ 
hrought them home. This room reaches 
the length of the whole houfe, and muft be 
well fccured from weather : as alfo muft be 
H3 all 
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ajl the p^Jiqr :(l9r,e roouis^ where you lay 
ycjur iiihps. 

B^ 3, EL T H R f E large fpQUts tp convey 
t]ie iyoo4 aijie? through tb^ 4^or of the 
ftprc-TQom iptp f hp Ym]tSf Eachi of jhe^ 
h^s a little flj,ding ^opr pvjsr k, to let opt or 
keep in tlje aihp3 at 4if9yetjion. 

C, P^C. Tif^S? l^rge yjts of a cubi- 
c4 figure, or Iqijare pi^ 4U fides like a die^ 
rn^de pjf fpun4 C(i^\^ p^nh^ VV^ together 
after tljie manner of w^.tpr backs uled by 
brpwcrs. Thpfe in the fieurp, are xeprefent- 
cd trai?fp3rfrj|, %o IJiew thp holes at the hot- 
tpip, ,Sofl[}p ufe ifl lieu qf th^e vat$, old 
tqb^cpQ hoglheafjs^ joif fppr l^pgjheads, S:c. 

D, D, D. The bottoms of Jhe yats, 
with Irnall holes bored through them, to let 
the U<juors drain or fi}|:re through op^ paC- 
j^ges in the floor into the b»cj^s or cifterns. 

E, E, ^. T H B s E cifteajs^re the receivers 
of the lie or lixivium. 

F, T??? dipping vat, which is to hold 
the lie \yhep it is fully prepared. In this 
the pea-ftraw, or any other fuel, is to be 
dipppd hp&rp ijt is ufcd, through the ^ole in 

t^e floor at G. _, ' ' • - 

}f. Xs tj^c ra,ck for draining of the foel^ 

afti?f if has been dfppe,d. 
J. I5 t|je gutter or trpnch, to carry the 

Ue that drip? ftonji the fliel. ypon the rack in- 

tp tlje dipping V4t^ F. 

K. Is 
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K. I^ the chia^iey or bijrpiiig hearth, 
}yhere the ppt-^iji is complete^. 

L. TifE ft¥e4 pump tQ ferve and ^pply 
jtfie great vats C, C, C, ^vith wafer. / 

M. Is the dutch barn, wherein the pea-p 
IJtraAY pr ojthej: foel is kept dry. 

rf. TffP PQf-^, after it k burnt tnd 
<ii}g firofn the npath- 

p. The yeflCek or casks to pack the pot- 
jftiifi. ^ . . 

jP. Th? ^attpck to djg^nJ raifethcpot^ 
a% froa^ fiiip hc^fth, aft^r it k burnt. 

Thf jnethod pf pri^p^jng ^ p^t-^fc- 
To begi»: tl^ wflttk, we rauft firft lay 
injtp th,e v*ts G, C- G, a quantity of peafe-^ 
jfkraY, Qx pca^halm, to be- trodden h^rd to 
thp bptfpjn, till it lies about a foot thi^, 

S?CQ»Di,y fill the aftxcs into thefe vats 
till they-sr^cto within eighteen inches of the 
topj and then fill them brim fiill of w^er, 
whidi Jiqqot will filter through the aihcs in-r 
to the receiver backs E, E, E, and muf^ 
be. p^^fed io often.fchnau^ the aihes, till it 
is ftr^pg enough lb bear aai egg, then this 
Hgjiof :\^ill bt fit for ufc, and muft then with 
* haq4 .pomp' and: trough, be pumpi^intQ 
the dipping vat F, which may hold abou| 
four hqgjbeads j but the^great vats C,C,C^ 
nj^y hftld afe)Ut one hiindied and fixty, o? 
t\^o hwidrfei bulhcls eadi. 

H 4 In 
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Ik the next place we muft have ready, 
pea-ftraw, beaR-Hraw, brufli-wood, fem^ 
fiirze, heath, or ling, or any other fuel 
that will bum to a white afti, abounding in 
falts. 

These wc muft dip in the lie or lixivi- 
um, contained in the vat F, and lay theox 
to diain on the rack H ; and as foon as they 
have dcme dropping, lay them by degrees 
on the fire prepared for that purpofe in the 
chimney or hearth K. Note this fire muft 
be maintained by the prepared fiiel only, for 
any, other mixture of fiiel. will Ipoil the 
whole J and it is to fee obferved that this fire 
will hot flame but .moulder, and fall into an 
alh of .very hard confiftency, which is the 
real pot-afli ; and when the hearth is full 
enough of it, it muft be dug up with a mat- 
tock or pick^ax, and put into caks^ which 
may be fiich as the tobaca)nifte or fiigar- 
bakers have done with. The ' bo^hsT of 
green elder are judged (o be eoctraordinary 
iiiel for th^su|e. .. > 

A VARGE load of dry pea-ftraw, will 
burn to about four hundred weight or four 
hundred and half of pot^fti : but fuch fuel 
as is green will bum to much mof^e in pro- 
portioit ' . ' : ' 

The wood-aflies with ^diich the lie or 
lixivium is made, is cuUe^d from luch 
houics as burqf rapcb wood, and is bought 
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there at about three-pence per buflid^ which 
with the expence of a ihan and horfe to col- 
left them, will make them worth at the pot- 
afli houfc, about five-pence or fix-pence per 
bulhel. It muft be noted that thofe peo- 
ple who fave their wood-aflies, muft keep 
them in a dry place ; for the leaft wet ima- 
ginable, makes them loofe their virtue, and 
renders them unfit for this work. Where 
there are brick kilns that are burnt with 
wood, the wood-afties df fiich places arc 
excellent ; for as great part of the finokc 
is ftifled or kept in by fiich kilns, thofe 
alhes are fiiller of falts than the afiies that 
are burnt where the finoke has more liber- 
ty: and the lie or lixiviimi, will be much 
ftronger than that which is made of other 
afties, ufing the fame proportion of each 
fort, fo that thofe of brickilns, will go far- 
ther than others : and it is for reafons of 
this kind that one cannot make any certain 
computation of the quantity of afties requi- 
red for making a certain quantity of lie or 
lixivium. However, the makers of this 
commodity, who will fpeak freely of their 
profits, confefs that when all materials were 
to be had in plenty, they have been gain- 
ers above one third by it. 

In Ruflia, they miake abundance of potr- 
afli, and it was a long time England had all 
pr moft of its pot-afti firpm thence j for it 
^' ' is 
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h l?ut lately that the bufinels of making 
pE^-ajJi has been praftifed in England, iknU 
coyy Of Rnffia, abounding in fir trees^ pine 
trees, and others, >yhich are full of rezinous 
juices, we may fupppie th^t rt^oft of t^e 
afiies they ufe for their lie or lixiyium^ is 
made of ^eal wood : and I luppofe thofe 
aflies are ftronger than others. 

It is alfb to be obferved, that when I 
Ipeak of burning green fuel, I mean fuch 
as has been cut long enough to have the 
bark a liftle fhrunk, and ftick to tj^e wqq4 
before we ufe it. 

. Lastly, 1. 301 to obierve, that as the 
ppt-afii is ufed in very large quantities for 
making of glals and foap, lb thofe who e-^ 
re£l: pot-alh noufes, will have much greater 
profit and conveniency if they fet up 
liich a bufinels near a navigable river,, but 
efpecially it Ihould be in a country where 
much wood is burnt, to make the lie or lix- 
lyiuiH with y and where m^y. be had plenty 
of fuel, liich as I have mentioned before, to 
burn into pt-afli. At this time I am informed 
ppt-afh is fold for about ^ye and twenty 
fliilli*gs and thirty ffiilling? per hundred. 
It muft bp noted that in burning of pot- 
alh, we muft never ufe aboye one fort Qf 
fi^el^ tor mixture will Ipoil it. ' [^^ 

C H A ?• 
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€ HA R V. 
Of compojls^ or mixt taanures. , 

T^E^^E are t\vp ways of making 
cQmpof^ or mi^ manjufes for land^ 
yiZ. fitbef in layft^Jls or pit5u 

l^y tlje layilali i? meant ^n hc^p or hill 
of any dung or other manure, either fiinpl<5 
or c9flipound* Theije ^re gpneraliy mad^ 
by the larpj^ef^ i;^ l^iddlefex^j or nefr 3Lon- 
doi^^ in ftich pl?ce? as lye thje moft commo^ 
dious for their lands, either in IjrealfLs or 
wafts near the highrway fide?* I?; the firft 
plape they plpugh up a piece of ground a? 
large as m^y bp for their purpofe, early in 
the fpring of the y.e^r, and every jpurnty 
they ma^^e to. the. ^pndon markets', whi<:h 
IS three or tour tijpes a week, th^ey idfd hom^ 
with dung, whidx they havie co^imojnly a$ 
the Me^s, and Inns, for fetching a^ay* 
'J'his they lay all over the ploughed piece^ 
and then cover it wi^h the Lcmdon layftall- 
dirt of a good thjicknels ; for which they 
p^y at^ut fi^pei^ce a load j and then upon 
that, more djijing, and fo continue till they 
have njanure enough for the ground they 
defign to improve, The mofl: imderftand- 
mg among them covet to have their h,eapp; 

ppmpleted before the end .of April 5 and em-r 
^ ^ :v " ^ ploy 
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jrfoy their teams many times on purpofe to 
get this work finiflied betimes; for the fbon- 
cr this is done^ the fboner it will be fit to 
turn ; and thelboneritistumed,thefooncrit 
will mellow and be fit for ufe. If this work is 
cjpmpleted in April, it Ihould be dug in Ju- 
ly, and turned to the bottom, and the 
ploughed earth mixed with it. But when 
this heap is not completed till May or June, 
for fbmetimes the farmers make lummer's 
work of it, then it fliould not be turned 
till September. It muft be obferved, that 
the road^ about London, fincc the turn- 
pikes have been fct up, are as good in the 
winter as in the limimer : fo that for car- 
riage of thdle manures, it is all one to the 
fermer, excepting only that in winter he has 
a better opportunity of getting dung from 
London, the town then being full of hor- 
fes, at leaft ten times as many as there are 
in Ibmmer, Thefe dunghills, or layfblls, 
are commonly about three or four foot high^ 
rifing a little about the middle, when they 
ore firft made, but will fink about a foot 
when they have lain three months. To 
thefe fbme farmers put earth, and the clean- 
ing of ponds and ditches, or drift-ways, 
which greatly help to improve this foil, and 
qualify it for fbrong lands, which are fre^ 
quent enough in moft parts of Middlefex. 
When they carry thefe upon the lands, they 

gene. 
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generally dig up a full Ipit of the earth at 
the bottom of the dung. 

O F the compofts in pits, there are many 
forts, according to the nature of the farms 
where they are made : however, they arc 
all coUeded after the fame manner. 

A PIT Ihould be dug either in fomc 
corner of the farm-yard^ or Ibme place near 
it, into which the drains from the kitchen, 
skullery, dairy, hogs-cott, and ftables, Ihould 
be conveyed, into this all weeds, mowings 
of grafs-walks, the cleaning of the hogs- 
cotts, dove-cotts, hen-hoi3es, cole-afties, 
and in a word, every thing which would be 
thrown away : thai when the pit is foil 
fliould be dug out, and about a feot thick 
of the earth, which encompafles the pit, 
fcouki alfo be dug and mixed with it, pro- 
vided it is any thing tolerable ; and at the 
bottom of the pit, there may be taken about 
two foot deep of the earth, and mixt with 
the reft. This then fliould be carried to 
Ibme corner of a field, and being there 
mixt with fbme common earth, let it lye in 
an heap till it be quite rotted, and then 
Ihould be £pread upon the land ; for if wc 
were to ufe it as it came out of the pit, it 
would indeed force one crop but no more, 
but by mixing it with earth it will mend the 
ground for feveral years. About fifty or 
fixty cart loads of this, without earth, may 
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fee idd upbh ah dcre, or moirfe or lefs, as the 
ingredients are more or Ifeft hbt ; biit if it 
is mixir with fearth^ then yoil hiay lay on 
ihbni iEbiirfcbr'e loids oii kri act^e. 

I ^ is to be noted that thfe water out oF 
thefe pits, is carried lipbn larids with very 
^od niccefs, being puf into veflels br wa- 
ter-tarts, and Ibt out thrbiigh a leather pipe 
with i rofe tb fprihkle the laiid- So hke- 
•Wife the liquor out of towh-Vaults is rety- 
helpfiil to ground for either torn or ^irafs. 

1 c o k fe lifext tb fp'eak blf thfe imptovemeht 
of ^Tt arid cold lands, by draitilhg and wa- 
teHhg. 

CHAP Vt 
Of draining and watering of lands. 

THIS chapter relates to thfe Itnj^rove- 
ment of lands by draining kiid water- 
ing. I ftiall begin with fome obfeirrations 
of Mr. Fitz Herbarde, writteh in the yeat 
ijoo. 

There is hone other remedy for marrys 
(marfti ) ground, but firft to drain the wa- 
ter cledn away. And this iS a good means 
to drain the water away firft in the loweft 
clofe (ot part of the field) where the wa- 
ter may be beft voided (difcharged) make 
a great ditch-, and deep, that the water may 
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awid ( go bfF) : and if all the watet iivitt 
not come to that great ditch; but ftatids Mi 
k divers places, then malce many &iall 
ditthcs one iitto afadthef, from the faw Hand- 
ing \*^^ers ; £o that all thefe itanding ^ivateit 
ifaay cbfoe. ihid the great ditch^ and that, 
hy fcafon Ihould drairi the water cleip^ and 
ill a dry fiimriifei*, ye may make man|^ broaa 
And deep ditches, ahd fever (divii^) the 
ihki+ys intb divetS paftbres, dndinaktttfidgE* 
over die ditches into every ilofe, arid diveii 
ianes mdde lifee a catjiway, to cclnvcy the 
cattlb into ^dttures ; fo that otle caiifWaj car 
lane, may letve the paftures oh both fides. 
And in ihe lo\<reft placfe of every ckflfe dr 
nafttn-e, make a trench or little dkch^ inttf 
me great ditch that goeth about : and liiuf 
fiiall ye make by procef^, good paftures of 
inarlh ground, and ever the longer the better 
pafturts { i. e. whith pkftureS will continu- 
ally improve) and Specially if you ^bt hi 
irtuch cattle, it Ihall make die better ^afi 
Snd the finer. Milche kye^ (milcht cows) 
draught oxen, and laboutihg horfes, is the 
beft cattle to make good paftufe on mdrry* 
jground, and flieep on dry ground ; for liifey 
will eat the ground bareft (will bite fliort) 
and that caufeth the grafi to be good and 
fine. And if ihis manner of ditching will 
not riidke the hiarfti ground dry, thte muft 
yon m^ke a flough ( driin or hollo^ ditch) 

under- 
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imdemeath the earth j and if that will not 
ferve, then keep out your cattle for fear of 
drowning. 

Thus f^r Mn Fitz kerbarde : the firft , 
method he prefcribes^ is pradifed in the 
marfties in Effex, near Stratford j and they 
conftantly bring great crops of hay every 
lumnier, t?efides excellent food for cattle af- 
terwards ; though indeed they are fubjed to. 
be overflowed in the winter^ but the fiim- 
mer crops are fo much the better for it, that 
the farmer rather receives profit than lofs. 
But thefe grounds lying upon the flat for 
the moft part, they are forced to lay their 
drains fo low that they are obliged to carry 
off their waters in wooden troughs, under 
fome of the rivers, till they bring them to a 
proper place of difcharge into the river 
Thames, which they run into at low water ; 
and upon the rife oi the tide in the Thames, 
are prevented from returning by fluices. 

But there are fome other marfli-lands or 
bogg-grounds, which notwithftanding drains 
cut into one another, as above mentioned by 
the old gentleman, are yet annoyed with wa- 
ter. In this cafe we muft make our ditches 
or drains wide and deep, and in number in 
proportion to the height of the water that 
lyes upon the lands. If we have twenty 
acres, for example, which lye covered half 
a foot thick with water^^ the proportion of 
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drains for thefe^ raoft be filch as will receive 
this water : they hiay be itiade wide and 
deep, either more or Ids^ aj yt)u make them 
longer or ihotter, or more or iefi in tmm^ 
ben For example, if a rod of ground could 
be dug ddwhright on every fide, without 
ilopes to keep up its bankaor fide^ ; if thui 
could be, I iay, dug fix fcot deep, then 
Che water diat ■covered this and eleven rbdft 
nlore^ half a foot hi^, would be comamed 
in it, and th^ eirth that came out of k 
w^ould rdfe the fpaee of near as much mon^^ 
above tlie watets, fo that the quantity of A 
rod fo du^, would gain about ddbteen of 
twenty rods, allowing fi)r the Itopes that 
muftbe left in digging the rod of ground fix 
foot deepw Frdm this one may guefs what 
^opordcm of l^d ought to b£f dkig to di!& 
cover the twenty acres fi-om the water that 
lay upon them ; or if there were a thou- 
land or more of acres, the prdpoftlon of 
idftches moft be equivaknt, 

AoAiN, Mr. Fitz Herbarde^ Very well 
obferves, that in the making of thefe draitis, 
diey fliould be fo contrived a$ tci lay the 
ground into feverals, fb commodioufly diC- 
jtofed, that one lane or roadj may ktfd 
to all J for by the commodious fituation of 
fields, thefe is much trouble faved to the 
busbandm'an ; a^ befides one road teading 
to aQ, may bd bectdr kept than various roads, 
• I and 
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and much land favcd by it. I have fecft 
cftates where this has been fb little confi-^ 
dered^that to fiwty fields, there has been half 
as many roads ; when on -.the other hand^ 
there are eftates laid out wkh lb much skill 
that one road has fcrved ftir all the fields 5 
but I fliall fay more of this in another place^ 
when I fliall treat of enclofing of land. 
When I Ipeak of improying ground that 
is overflowed this way,- we are to ilippofe 
that there is no current for the water, and 
therefore there can be no other remedy but 
wh^ is here prefcribed,,unlefiit bedone 
by wind-mills, fuch as are in HoUafld, in 
th4 ifle of Ely, and in the fens in Lincoln^ 
fliire^ which will difcharge the water tva 
suiy banks that happen to be of a moderate 
height about it j or elfe if filch a piece of 
ground be encompaffed with hills, it may 
be drained by wind-millSyKand chains /of 
buckets, which will x:»ry the water oyer the 
hills, or elfe it might be doo^ M^ith a crane^ 
provided tht land on the oiit fide of the 
hills is lower than the waters on the infide 
i?f the hills : but becauie thefe cranes ouift 
be of a very l*rge fize,.ai)d to the conunon 
pepple perhaps fpmewhit difficult to ifet to 
work, I fliall here giye a 'figure v of cine of 
them, with an eJcplanation,, Pl^e IV, ctm* 
tains a view of the crane canied over a hill 
to difcharge xbfi water Icorai a pooler lakew 

It 
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it alfe gives us two views of the perfiari- 
Wheel to raile water out of rivers into ponds 
^ich lye higher than the rivers, arid like- 
wife flitfws lis how drains ought to be cut one 
into another, to drain \irct paftilre ^linds. 
I ftiall begin with the <rane. 

Plate IV. Fig. i. This cirane is upon 
the principle of the cbmmon cranes, which 
are iifed of the win^*coo|)er^ and diftillers^ 
or liidi •^S' are for decanting 6f liquors j 
Whkh muft have the end by which the li- 
qadr is difchar^ed lower than the endof Sicf 
pipe by which it is received \ and all thd 
atr iii\ift be difchirged frbm the pipe, before 
the liqtadr Will pals through it. 

N^ I. Is the mouth of the crane, which 
ftoiild" reach the bottom of the Jiobl A; 
dcrfe to the mdnth i, is a dock to be open- 
ed or ftiut at pleifbre. •'* - 
'-^Fkom N^ I to,%^ are dm pijpes, Which 
ailft be very ddlely j6intedi Thefe pipes 
May lye either upon the fide of the hill or 
^ eov«ed a foot or two with earth. 
^oN* 1. I s a block of Wood throu^ Which 

tf'plpes pafs to N^ 3. 

N^ 3v Most be tfbierVed to be l6wer 

inN^ii.'^ ■ ' ' • _ 

F-RoXf N^ X to^»N* 3, ai'e jiifts of elm 

jfeiy jdntdd as befor^. 

At r^^'g, there is 4 cbck tb be ihut 
atid ^ cteeiaed at pldafiire it N* i, where 
.). I » ^ ihe 
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the block is placed. There muft be a 
cock to jttiut and open clofe to thepipegjand 
a veffel over it, made in the manner of a 
fimnel, into which the water muft, be put 
to fill the pipes when we have a mind to 
fet the crane to worki 

It muft be noted that before we lay thia 
crane of pipes, we muft make a large hole 
below N^ I, for the mouth of the ciafte to 
go into^ that we may drain the place ijdte 
dry. But I come now to fliew howthij 
crane ought to be fet to work. 

When we* wopld fet this crane; to work, 
open the cock at N^ x, and fliut the codes at 
N^ I, and N^4 ; and pour water ip at the 
fonnel till the pipes ^pm N^ i to N^ ^, ar6 
iiill : then the cock N^ 3 j being flmt, and 
that at N^ 4, being opened, continue to 
pour water into the pipes till all are fiill 
and run over ; then flujt the cock at N*' %j 
as dole as poffible, that no air getirtto the 
pipes ; for the pouring in of the^wa^ter by 
degrees, will drive all the air upwards, 
which will difcharge it felf at the fiimiel 
N^ 2; and then will be fit fer adion. When 
the cocks N^ i and N^ 3 are opened, this 
erane^then will work 4nd continue fo to do 
till all the water in th? poolp, A, is drawn 
out ; for this crane will draw water as long 
as the mouth at N? .1,^ lies completely in 
w^er J 'but as foon ^ ever the lci& air gets 
4 into 
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mto the mouth of tha,t pipe, the whole mo- 
tion is ftoped. 

But this crane is not only of ufe for 
drabing of pooles, but is aUb of extraor- 
dmary fervice to conyey water oyer a hill 
to any pl^ce on the other fide, whidi lies 
lower than the water it is drawn from. 
Some towns ipay b^ well feryed with water 
this way ; but I cannot take this thought to 
my felf no more than I have done any 
others that haye been communicated to me. 
I received it from Mr. Harding, a very in- 
genious founder ^nd mafter of mechanicks, 
near Cupid's Sfairs, oyerragainft Summer- 
fet-Houie, Londop. I wifh every author 
would be as juft : for i judge that a writer^ 
who compofes a work from the knowledge 
of pther peoj^e, without an acknowledge- 
ment dup to the inventers, is like the daw 
in the fable, that dreft himfdf in the fine 
feathers of other birds, and at length was 
found out, and hiffed out of the fociety. 

But to proceed : I ^m in the next place 
to take notice of the perfi^n-wheel, which 
is a very ufeful invention for raifing watere 
from rivers, or aay ftream, to ainiall height, 
as eight, ten, or t^velve foot j and by that 
means to fiipply ponds, canals, or houfei, 
that lie wpon ^oupd above the river. 

Mr. Mo R T I M E R, has given us a draught 

pf one fort pf this \yheel, as well as fome other 
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authors j but I think it may not be difagrc-n 
^ble to my readers, if I here explain the 
manner of it a little further, and fet down 
Ibme parti9ulars whiqh have not been taken, 
potice of in ^ny work* 

Fig. X, Is the view of the ^at fide of 
the wheel, which muft be liich a one as is 
pled for waterTmillSj fet with trenches or 
buckets, 

B, One of the refts or blocks, upon 
which the wheel turns, fo that the axis of 
the wheel may be raifed fo high that the 
buckets may dip in the itream j by which 
means the wheel is turned. The dots o^f 
points in the rowel-boards, compafs, or fide- 
ledge of the ^yhcpl. At C C, mark th^ 
-diftances of the water-pbuckets ; but in thi^ 
figure they cannot appear, as tliey are obli- 
ged to be put on the pthey fide : l^o^eyer, 
I fliall explain them by anpther figure, 

The reafon why the wafer bukets ar^ 
on the other fide of this wheel, is becaufo 
they are to empty themfelves into a receiv- 
ing trou^ p, frqm whence the water re-r 
ceived, paffe^ ^rough pipes and rifes i^ithe 
pond aboye at E, or might be conveyed 
through pipes to a dfl:ern, af the houie 
above. 

The receiving trough D, muft be pla- 
ced juft imder the water buckets, fo that 
when two or three of them difcharge their 
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water, which th?y will do when they rife 
to the top, the water may all be caught by 
the receiving trough. 

F, Is a view of one of the water-buck- 
ets, which may hold about a gallon. This 
muft be fixed to the fide of the rowel- 
board, fb that as the wheel turn? rqimd, the 
part of the bucket marked G, may dip up 
the water j and the part of th? laid water- 
bucket, as it comes up, will empty if felf 
at H, into the receiving trough i. This 
trough is fiiftened to a pipe of elm, through 
which the water falls into a line of pipes 
that run to E, where the water rifes and diC* 
charges it felf to as great a height as the 
receiving trough happens to be fet, which 
muft be higher or lower, as the diameter of 
the great wheel happens ,to be ; for this 
trough muft be as near as poflible to the 
water-buckets, provided it does not inter- 
rupt them, as they go round K, the pipe 
through which the water falls firom the re-* - 
ceiver into the line of pipes. 

Fig. 3. Another profped of the iame 
wheel, whereby one ^ay difcover the wa- 
ter-buckets aL , juttihg firom the rowelr 
boards or fide-ledges of the wheel which 
go down empty and come up fiiU of water, 
difcharging it into the receiving trough M j 
but fiich . as would rather lee the wheel it 
felf, I Ihall refer them to that at Sir James 

I 4 Clark^^si 
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Clarke's at Molefey \n Spr^y, or that at 
Moor^p^rk, the feat of John Temple^ Efq; 
near Famham in the lame cx)i|nty, but the 
latter I think is much the beft contrived of 
the two^ thou^ they ^re both very good, 
and aniwer nearly the fame aid, which ia 
to fijmifti ponds and canals with w^ter, thjit 
lie upon higher ground than tb? riv^n 

Or in ca£e one has already a canal which 
hAs been only fed with land waters, which 
in a dry feafon will yield an ofF^nlive fmell, 
if there happens to be a river a little be- 
low it, as eight, ten, pf twelve foot, for 
example ; we may wit^ one of thpfe wheels 
flbjg frefli water continually into the canal i 
zfid having at one end of the pqnd a pipe 
to carry off the wafte water, the whole bp-^ 
4y of water in the canal, wUl be in a few 
days cleared and redified by the firefti wa^ 
terout of the river, an^th^nmay conftantly 
be liipplied and kept elean. 

One of thefe wheels may perhaps carry 
eighteen buckets, each bucket containing ^ 
g^lon of water, and tjie wheel will go 
round about four times in a minute, fo then 
liich a wheel will raife feventj two gallons 
< in. a minute, or we will luppofe an, hogs-** 
head only cf w^tpr in that time, wjuclvis 
fi^cjty three gallons j and in twenty four 
^ours, which is a natural day, the fai4 
wheel will raife at a moderate compufatioo, 
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oac ttoufand four hundred 9nd forty hogs-, 
heiuJ$ of wa;er. 

Fig. 4, Is a view of the drams which 
are commonly cut in ^ meadow or palhirc 
ground wnoyed with-wgter, which ihould 
be ma4e from the higher part where there is 
water i and from all other wat^y places in 
the lame field fliould be laid other drains in- 
to the main drain, a^ marked N, N, which 
wU carry off the water. It might be fa 
provided in the cutting of the drains for the 
water, if mills arc not ufed, that the great 
or main drain might l?e made large enough 
to capry great boats pr barges, which in lajrge 
works would turn to good account, and lave 
carriage : And luch a large drain or canal 
mi^ f?ed a great number of good fifli, 
which would be of good profit j but where 
there is a natural fall from any ground op- 
preffed with water, a few common currents 
leading into one another, will foon lay it 
dry, and keep it fo, elpecially if the drains 
are made in the manner of hpUow ditchingr 
What is called hx>llow ditching, is made un* 
der ground, in the manner foUowing : When 
you have a piece of ground which lies 
wet, and is a kind of Ibke, fo that one can* 
not tread upo^ it, but the water feels like a 
quag under ones feet ; th?n we may li^ppole 
rtiere is a fprii^, either in that ground which 
wa^ts to be discharged, or elfe that it comes 

from 
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from fome place adjacent, and not having 
opportunity of breaking out, works under 
ground, as I have known often between the 
land and the turf. I obferve that this land 
is commonly found^ near woods, or where 
woods have been ; and the grafi lands that 
are thus annoyed, are always moffey, and 
commonly over-nm with rufhes* The cure 
fer this evil is, if there is a declivity, to cut 
trenches from the upper part, to fall to the 
bottom, by running into one, two or three 
leading trenches, which will be much bet- 
ter than one leading trench ; becaufe if we 
had but one leader, or main drain, which 
muft run from the higher to the lower ground 
through the middle, that muftiieceflarilybe 
€o large, that nothing but an arch of brick- 
work would bear the earth, which ought to 
be upon it. But where there are two, three, 
or four of fiich leading trenches, we make 
them with great eafe and facility. 

I N the making of thefe drains, we muft 
obferve to have them fall gently as the 
ground declines, and not' too liiddenly, but 
that the drains may gradually decline ; fo 
that they may rather difcharge themfelves 
above, than below the drain or ditch at the 
bottom of the field. The beft way to do 
this, is to begin to draw the main drains 
from the lower part of the ground, and to 
wofk upwards; and then the work, if k 

hap^ 
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happens to be any ways amifi, may be mend^ 
pd ; and fo the crofi drains which lead into 
the main drains, fhould likewife be begun 
at the lower fide of the field, and be wrought 
upwards in fiich a mapper, as to pais the 
main drains equally deep. Thefe drains, 
whejhpr th?y be the great or finall ones, 
muft b? made two fiiU Ipits of a ipade deep, 
and half a ti)it Hoping on each fide, firom 
near three foot wide at the top, to about 
half a foot at the bottom; and then fomc 
large rough ftones, or cows horns, laid at the 
bottom for the water to run through, with 
fome ftraw over them ; or elfe a few boughs 
pf elm, white-thorn, or how-thom ram- 
med into the bottom, and ftraw laid over 
them^ and then covered with the earth that 
was dug out. When all are completed and 
fettled, thenypu may plough the piece, and 
.diipofe it equally on fuch a level as it will 
bear. This method is accounted the beft 
and cheapeft way of hollow ditching, or 
draining, and will make the wetteft fqually 
land fit to bring very good corn, or to be 
laid 4o>vn for grafi, or other ufes, The 
fommpn price for digging and laying the 
ftones or buflies, and filling up the drains, 
is about two pence half-penny orthree-pencp 
a rod in length ; but the owner or poffeflbr 
pf the ground muft find buflies, orftpnes, au4 
ftraw, which, together with the digging and 

lay* 
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laying^ will amount to about fix-pence a 
rod. A lairge field, I cphfefs, will amoupt 
to fbnje inoney j a? fuppofe there may b/e 
reouired one thoufand rod of this work to 
dr^in twenty acres, the expence at fijj-pence 
the rpd will be twenty fiye pounds : or af- 
ter the rate of one pouijd five fliillings for 
the Improvement of c^ch acre, which i?but 
a trifle ponfidering that tjje jgiround before 
was neither good for bearing cprn or grafs^ 
and will now bring goo4 crpps of any kind, 
TJiis ipipfovem^nt is chiefly pr^6^ifed in Efr 
fcx J I have fccn it at Naveftock on the for 
r?ft, at an eftate belonging to Aarop Har- 
rington, E^; ^d it is lately brought from 
that part of )the country to the North of 
Elfexp abouf Wickpn-Benant, ai^d near Sir 
^anp Japies's ; an4 I doubt not but will be 
generally ufed upon all the *fcj[\iaily wet 

t rounds in Enjgland when it comes to be 
nown^ |br it is but a late inventiqa j only 
it is to be noted that the groui>d fhould lie 
lipping, or declining one. way or other to 
bp mended by tjiis means. 

J F by .chance we happen to meet wijth ^ 
piece of grpund annoyed with water, as I 
nave remarked above, and that the grpund 
is upon a dead level, we muft cither take off 
the earth from both ;fides, and raife it in the 
fiddle, or elfe take jcarth from one fide, and 
carry it to the oppofite fide to raife thau tiU 
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we have laid the whok field upon a deqii- 
Tity, with fiich a fall as may carry off th^ 
water that may come into the drains. This; 
I have feen dond, and the drains made with 
very good fiiccefi j fo that the land which 
was at firft eftcemcd worth hardly a Ihilling 
an acre, was then cfteemed worth above thir^ 
ty fhillings an acre, if it had been laid down 
for grafs^ or would have brought excellent 
csorft. Before this method was ufed with it, 
the whok ground was over-run with niols 
and ruflies. ' Note, this hollow ditching 
fibould be don^ in, the fummer feafon. jj^-j. 
Aft^r having given my, reader the i?.e-». 
ecflary dire6tio|is for iinproyi^ig. his tftarJh 
and wet l^Hids by draining ^he waters ifi-orft 
them, I Goine next to fpeak of the ipaprcxYC;* 
ment that may b? made upon J^nds by Va^ 
t^kig them { I mean grais. lands,^ that^^i;^ 
^ther pafture or meadows : from whepp? 
We may pereeive howneceflary it is to h^vf 
the canunand of water in evf ry Surm, L e.-^ jft^ 
eerre^ the toQ great abundance of it id 0119 
ea&^ and to have it in our powex to biii^if 
UBOii Jand wheij we hayc^ occafion for it 
Th0 wateriijig 9f rgrounds is, no new t^g, 
aod ii pra£ti&d in ibme placd$ with gre^ 
charge and difficulty, efpecially uponmea*- 
dows. By this m^ans the gra& is fo much 
helped in its growth, that it will yield near 
twice as n>uch more as it would have done 

%\ith- 
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iVithout watering, cfpccially if the fummrf 
prove dry. This fummcr anno 1716, 1 
have known good pfomiiing crops of grafi 
in the firft part of the ipring, while th^ 
ground Was mdift, which when the dry- 
weather came, in the middle of April and 
in May, the land was fo dried and parched, 
that there was icarce half a load of hay 
made upon an acre ; but the months Jime 
and July being for the moft part Wet, there 
was a fecond crop of good iweet grafs, that* 
yielded upon the iame ground above two* 
loads and half of hay upon each acre. TheT 
ibil where I obfcrved this, was a fort of 
landy loam, about eight or nine inches 
deep, with it gravelly bottom : TheWwas^ 
fto poffibility her6 of bringing any watfer to 
help it in a dry feafon, but I bring it as art 
ihftatlce to fliew how mueh water contri-- 
butes to render fiich land valuable. In the? 
dry leafori (here was fcarce half a load, and 
in the wet feafon, tho' at the worft time of 
the grais, thefe was two loads and half up- 
on an acre^; which fliews, that where one 
has the command of water to flow upon 
-Gxch grafi grounds when dry feafons hap-* 
-pen, we may reap by that means four times 
!as much more profit, as we can do withom 
it. But as the lands I ipeak of had ao op-^ 
portunity of this help, the ftiaHheis neat at 
hand, which had the advantage 6f water^ 

pro^ 
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^duced above three loads of hay upon an 
acre in their fj^ring crops ; but there was no 
opportunity of feeing what their fecond 
crop would be, becaufe they were fed with 
cattle all the lummei', - 

WheS we hayc water at command to 
flcJW our graft/ grounds^ we muft obfervc 
that it will rather do harm than good, if our 
grounds upon which we turn our \yater arc 
not level J for fliould they happen to lie flo- 
ping, or upon declivities, the letting in of 
water uppn them would wafli the earth fix>m 
the t<>ps pf fuch fields into the lower parts, 
and thereby impoveriih the upper parts^ 
while thofe on the lower fide will be en-» 
riched. Neither wiH water be ufefiil to le^ 
yel grounds, unlels we caln fccute a cdnve-^ 
liiency for carifying it off when we pl^fe; 
for were it t^ lie long upon grals, it would 
rot ic 

I RiMEMBBR^fome graft fields which 
lay gently floping that were watered, every 
year, and the consequence - was, that by 
watering, three of the top acres would hard- 
ly jMxxiuce a load of hay, and two others at 
the bottom wotild. bring about fix load be- 
tween them ; whereas the ground of one 
field, which was five acres, tifcd to bring 
before it was watered about the fame quan- 
tity ; ip that after all this trouble there was 
only this alteration in the crop, that there 

wat 
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was gathered the greateft part of it from two 
acres that were mended, and had fpolM the 
i^ : So that it could not be faid the &r« 
mer was advantaged by k. 

It is very certain that all land lying at 
the bottom of hills is irery ikh fc*- grafs, 
which is occdioned by the wafhinfi; of the 
hills upon every fall of rain^ which carried 
only the fineft parts along with it upon the 
lower grounds f which parts being iht^r^ 
nipted by the grafs in their paflage with the 
waters, fettle about the roott of th« grafs, 
and give it that vigour which we alWdyd 
obferve in low groimds; but at d»e lame 
time the hills are impoveriftied by every 
rain, ahd Is the reafoft why hills are not Id 
fruitfid as the valleys. 

Whe^ we have a level piece of grafi 
ground which we have the opportunity of 
watering, we muft obferve that the beft feaibn 
£)r helping of grafs lands with water is in the 
fpring. About March we may overflow it 
for fojr or five days, and then draw off the 
water; and if the >teaScher be w^^m ind 
dry, we cnay again r^eat watArivig abotit a 
fortmght after, but onlyf flow it^ widiout 
laying the water high" enough to cover th4 
grafs for- a day or two ; and fe from fdttni^ht 
to fortnight, coritmue fecft refreftimei« t6 
the grafS while it is Rowing; 64* till; (he 
fpires or heads of fe^^ ^appear: But iMte 
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hiuft be taken in the latter waterings not to 
let the water lie long, becaufe the bottom 
or ftaple of your gfafi will be ftibjed to 
turn yellow, and tb rotj which muft by all 
means be avoided. Nay, if the weather 
fliould hajjpen to be wet, and the bottom 
of the grafs begin to change, it is better to 
tut it down, and venture it to lie in the 
Iwarth, than let it. ftand 5 for that will be 
a means of giving it air, and prevent it from 
rotting, and a few days rain after it is cut 
down will do it no harm. As to the making: 
of hay, I fliall treat of that in another places 
Mr. Fitz-Herbarde, treating of the im^* 
provement of meadows, tells us; 

Cfiece iff a mannec of mttOfjmQ of tm« 
txmy if t&ete f» aitp tpn^et (nmning) tna* 
ter or latiQ floon, t()ac msp tt fet, m tnrotisl^ 
to tun mt t^ mnomfi, fttm i^ time 
tdat t^p lie mofoen, unto t^ fieginnpnir of 
^ap, anQ t^ mil be tiMt (much) t^ txt* 
ttt ', atm ft mi U\u utoftm ano n^ttie n^ 
leap tbe mottip toeepeis (mole-hills, or ant- 
hiiiiO ann fiu up t^ lotB ptutt^ toftti famvy 
atm mafte tlie giounti etien ann $000 to tnofne* 
9n manner of loafietd tie goon, <0 t^t t^ 
fianD not mil upon t^grounii. oaut Qiec^ 
ailp t^ toater tfiiat comets out of a tofon 
fam enerp man*0 m^tms or littnsPI i» 
fxHy anotofn tna&e tje mtma^ tnos rank' 
tft* SdiO QtQ (from) de fxsims tf 9^9 
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m tf^ meliotDi$ tie motoenr and tbe ^ got-' 
ten iti, ti)e tDacecis tttouiS tie tet tip (ftiQuid' 
be kept off) ann tun emotlec tta^ fat ^tta 

f OtUpteoUioruS. Thu3 fer my old gentle- 
man concerning meadows. I Ihall now pro- 
ceed tofpeakofthe mending offiich lapds, as 
are properly paftures for cattle. I have al- 
ready laid iii the article of cow-dung,; that 
die cow-Jicrds near London about September, 
fpread that foil over their pafture grounds^ 
which renders them very fertile, and give* 
them a good fwarth he the winter ;. but 
tiidk lands are not troubled with waters,, 
and there remaiiis yet more labour to a.ffift 
our paftures ; for generally fome are an-^ 
noyedwith bufties, fome lie too wet, odiers 
are over-run with gors or fiirze, broom,- 
&Cv Every one of which I Ihall have oc- 
eafipn to treat of, Mr. Fitz-Herbardetellr 

i»sftfm BO i^p pout vmmt» in lofo^sfoani 
90 1 t^m ^toe) vw in tlie attttie of mer 
Botos^ um tf «n? mm f^n» f^l ann w 
tm DopDe, tnalte a t^^, oc n»e oc t^> 
«i iH^ir^iti^fWii^. ant mn t^ Ones of 
^ mcdr (<^tch) t^ ^ tsam map t«m 
folo ft ; «Ai tocotOKf t^ ipatei: attopi (Q(t& 
iplousfr malie d6«n( futcotne^ fcom tdr 

tee 0aiiietl)i anntoaiia tatt, a mmy tr 
s Mie (a fledge) cact? atta? tde eattti tM£ 
t^ piQHgl ttttttt^ up) tt n(fc ft inpii itom^ 
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(^ toatet on tlie one fpor^ mtd fee t&at tdiw 
m no tnatec fian^ns to tlie pafi»re w 
tpme of t^ pear, ano mefce kpe (mijct* 
oows) otaug^ oren, lairaucmg |o2(e0) anii 
macc0> be mofi con^nfent to go togetliee la 
fucb pafittteis. 

Such water furrows as Mr. Fitz-Hefr 
barde mentions^ may be made fixteen inchj- 
cs deep, if there is occafioiij by the doiibk*- 
breafted plough of Colonel Bradbury's in-- 
ventidn. But it is leldom fuch trenches are 
wanting In pafture grounds, unlefs it be the 
main drain, which one may obferve in the 
fourth figure of plate IV, is mtich larger 
than thp others; 

All wet paftures being well drained by 
bpen trenches or ditches, are in a conditicMi 
then of bringing good grals, either from the 
improvement the dung of the cattle will 
make on them, or elfe before we graze them ; 
if the ground be poor^ to cut up the ant- 
hills or mole-hills, vdth one of the ploughs 
mentioned in the fecond chapter ; and then 
fpreading it with a fork, and after that har- 
rowing the whoje with bufties of whiter- 
thorn, fpread and tied together \vith a goo^ 
weight upon them ; by which means the 
incmld of the antJiills will be broken very 
fine, ancj fiiU clofe abp\it the roc^s of the 
grafs. and then fliould be rolled with ft 
wc^wy wooden roller^ if ibe ground is lo- 
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rel eiiotigh, which will mueh mend it. Mf^ 
Fitz-Herbarde direds the taking away, or 
carrying off the earth which is turned out 
of the trenches, which we dig or plough 
ill our wet grafs grounds, but now we find 
it advantageous to fpread fuch earth upoii 
the land ; but be fore that the land be firft 
well drained, for elfe where the waters have 
any command, they will drive the manure 
or fine earth I fpeak of, from one place to 
another, and by that means deftroy our 
work. As for hollow ditching, in the cafe 
of meadows or paflutes that we defign to 
lay down from very wet or fwampy grounds, 
it is necelFary, becaufe flich lands muft be 
well drained and kept dry, that it may bring 
good corn, firfl after it is broken up ; and 
hollow ditching, which I have fiiUy ex- 
plained in this chapter, is the only way to 
do it; and befides too it will be the furefl 
way to keep fiich land froni becoming fqua-^ 
ley or boggy, where ' it is laid down for 
grafs^ 

I T is no lefs necefTafy to take notice, 
that all lands fbwn with winter corn, mufl 
be carefiilly provided with water thorows at 
the time of ploughing ; fo that there may be 
. a free paffage for the water to run off when 
great rains happen. But notwithflanding 
luch throws or thorows are well made, yet 
if the winter feafon happens to abound m 
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vret, we muft frequently vifit them, and o- 
pen the lower parts of them with a Ipade, 
to let out the waters that will lodge there, 
being ftiut in, or prevented going off by the 
drift of fandy or light earth, which the great 
rains will drive down. In the making thefe 
water thorows, great care ftiould be taken ; 
firft, to obferve the fituation and dilpofiti- 
onof the field, that the water thorows rnay 
be fo contrived, as to lead from the higher 
grounds to the lower parts, and to crofs the 
furrows of the field ; fo that the water which 
runs down the furrows of the lands may fall 
into the water thbrows, and by them be car- 
ried clear off the ground ; for nothing is more 
injurious to wmter corn, than to have the 
waters lie upon it, which will foon make it 
turn yellow, and rot the roots. 

I CANNOT help taking notice of the 
ufe of the word fimrow among the farmers ; 
fome m^n it for the whole length of the 
ridge, others ufe it for the way of the 
plough, crols a field ; but the word as it is 
ufed by thofe of good underftanding, means 
the hollow between the ridges. So that a 
field which is ploughed for wheat, is faid to 
lie ridge and furrow ; fo Ibme ufe the word 
thorrow, inftead of fiirrow ; but I find the 
word thorrow is a diftinguifliing charader 
for a trench cut purpofely for carrying off 
of water. So thofe trenches which ar^e 
K 3 made 
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made puifpofely for this ufe, are called wa- ij 
ter thorrows. 1 



CHAP. VII. 

Of the Imprmement of hujby and 
tnoffey Ground, that hath heen 
arahle Lapd heretofore. 

MR. Fitz-Herbarde ^ves us his opi- 
raon of this improvement, in the folr 
lowing words. 

®^ temetip ^ to fiocii ann set up tge 
in^jt ^ t^ tootiS, ano tge lanti pKntg^ti 
, anti fotoen ; t^e rfpC^grouna (ftapie or fur- 
face) if ft tie txc^i tDiU tn^tnff muc^ corn ; fo| 
t^ ttioQ^ tsfll cot, atoi t^ mdle^QocftjB 
(moie-hiUs) tdll ametiti t^e scouni] tiiell; 
ami if tfiece he an^ matte pptte0 (pits) t^at 
I^De been tnaue of oIQ time toitbin tbe (hmg 
dofe ; tben toben tbe Ianb0 begin to foeare, 
Vm QiouUi be mto matleb, tbe fobfcb fi^ 
mocbe bettet tban outi&er (either) nonge, 
muc^ oc ipme, foe it torn lafi tfoentp ^aejs 
togetbec if it be toell bone? anb (ball be tbe 
bettee tubtte it i0 lanb. 9nb a matbail 
Kteatip tbatiti tbe common fielD0, tubere of 
om tpme, batb been mabe manp cteat matte 
P^e0> t^e toDtci) batb bone moc6e pob to 
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^lanotff, tlntttdtddtia^ no mmt!Kitf)dc< 
ftt(jpt5em, lie (not) mmt none otSetj ann 
t^ neQe not to Qoubt Utt t^m i$ matte 
jiofB, ^ tDtffl asl UKlj^ tm; tittt ais me 
^emeti^ tliete be ttoo caufl^^ fofjv, one (0, m 
tenattttteiJ (tenants) te to Bouwftti of tfjeit 
&it(BMtlre0, t|at v^ tge? fl^tralti matle ami 
ftftae ewe Dofio^cjii (forms) mocfje better, 
t^ feat leal! t^p t^mm k put ont, oc 
mate a gteat fittt, at ete to p'a^ mot^ reht. 
^mH a im to U, me (eemett) oe iff mttea* 
ftnawe, ftepnge (ftdng) tliat It toasi tmm 
a9 at t^ cofte0 oif tije tenant, ann not at 

W^ Cecdnoe caofe f0, t9at men be tiiCpa* 
ft> to ptieHtefle (i<ilencfs) (Tnti topI not la. 
boor, ass tbep babe m time0 paff. but patfe 
^^ tbe t^ a^ ti$( fat^t mo before (ipiri. 
l^dt me feemetb a \s.ttWm, ll)Qulo not be 
tf t^t c!«ntiitMn, foe be ^ in a furetv ^ m 
fljfef \m iJ(»nftot ptrt btm ant Bopnge (doing) 
1)113 Dutie, ann be ftnotoetb tDen> be (bail tnl^e 
He jir^te tiHg^ fie I6iet&, ann bid beftesi 
iRet bcm, & ttat be fboum babe courage to 
MMTODe bi0(Hotte, i^ tobfcb i£S a0 goob ais 
Bfti i^e ball pntcbaC^ a^ mocbe ass tbe tm- 
{i^oemene cdmet^ to^ ano one man tbii$ 
OoFj^ge (doing) ftjoltte 0lbe otljet riini a cou« 
t^e m^ a ^oob example to folioto tbe fam^* 
%m all otbet connttfes map taite enfample 
at <tb^erQ)tte ann latfcasetfi^ite, foe ma< 
K4 n? 
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np Of tl^ t^t lia&e fo none, iKitiemaiie t^ 
improvement ajs goon ass tlie lann toa^ be- 
foity see. 

The firft part of this chapter, as it relatesf 
to the gmbbing up of bufhes, lb will it be 
neceflary to mention the feveral ways which 
are ufed to effed it with the greateft fadli-r 
ty, for ;here are many j and this is a work 
abfolutely neceflary to be done before we 
can pretend to plough the land j for let us 
defign the ground for any thing, fuch bufti- 
cs are always looked upon as fo many evils. 
In arabl? landsthe roots interrupt the plough, 
in pafhire lands they ftand In the place of 
good grafs, and in meadows they fpoil the 
fcythe, befides the lofs of grafs that will be 
where they grow. 

If foch buflies happen to fpj-out from old 
flumps, then there is np other remedy but 
taking them up with a mattock j but this is 
an expedllve way, tho' fome will do it for 
the roots. 

In this work there is more or lefs care re- 
quired, as the Ihrubs or bulhcs are of diffe-, 
rent kinds; the black-thorn, thewhite-thom, 
oak, afti, beech, horn-beam, and fuch like, 
will not leave any growing roots behind 
them; but arteel, alder, elm, or any of th^. 
willow kind, muft be cleanly plucked up o;: 
eradicated, bccaufe they are apt to grpw 
a-frefli from every little bit Where fiic^^ 
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bufties happen to grow in clufters, the gcn-r 
tieman,whom I have had occafion tomcnti- 
;on before, Colonel Bradbury, has ufed the 
following method, which Mr. Mortimer has 
alfo given us in his book of husbandry; 
where the buflies grow thick or clofe toge-- 
ther,' and are tall enough, the qmckeft way- 
is to cnclofe as many as poflible in a chain 
of irop, liich as they ufe for timber, and 
then to tear them up by the roots, with a 
team of horfes, fewer or more horles in 
number, as lefs or more ftrength is requi- 
red. And then to the next, which muft be 
treated in the iame manner. Great numbers 
may^e drawn up by this means in a day j 
and may be then fagotted up. 

In pafture grounds however, it is neceC- 
fary to preferve Ibme of the talleft buflies, 
either in comers or on the fides, for the 
ftielter of the cattle j but then thefe fliould 
be of fiich forts as are profitable. And this- 
I think ought be confidered more than it is 
in thole places where there are fliaws, which 
for the moft part, are in very ill condition, 
beinjg over-grown with brambles and briers, 
and take up a great deal of good room into 
the bargain. Yet I find that it is a common 
jmle to dired in the leales, that a tenant 
ijiall Aot deftjroy them or alter them, which 
I think is no wife method j for the ground 
(hey grow upon, may better bear profita- 
' ' ^ ble 
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Wc trees, which will be a much better flicl^ 
tcr to cattle Jthao bufhes; fuch as the fliaws 
are generally compolcd of. 

But to return to the eradicating of biifli-^ 
€B ; when we are to draw up t GxigU oae^ 
Mr^ Mortimer recommends an engine of 
inftrument to be ufed byafinglc m^ which 
is very ulefiil j but his figure I think, is not 
quite ib pcrfed as it mi^t have been, if it 
jkd been engraved on a copper-opiate, and all 
the parts ftiewn morediftindly j and befidtfs, 
as I find I can make ibme addition to k^ I 
fhall here give my reader a view of it, 

Mr. Mortimer's, engine is compofcd 
of a pole or piece of clean tou^ wood, 
about four foot long, liich as is reprefentcd 
at A. Fig. I, Plate V, in which at the 
place marked B, there is an iron hook drove 
fight in ; and at C, there is another jagged 
hook which is faftned to the pole by a b^k^ 
which goes quite through it, and is then 
jkeyed in as at D. The bottom part of the 
pale ftiould be fixed in a focket of iron, 
with two forks at the end of it crooked tosf 
ward the points, as marked at E. This i$ 
pot in Mr. Mortimer, and icrves to take 
better hold of the ground, than the inftna-r 
ment he mentions. 

To ule this for drawing a fingl6 bufli, 
they put the head of the pole A^ from them^ 
fixing the forks E, in the ground, and then 
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catdi hold of the ftem of a young quick <h; 
bufii, which they would jmll up wifh the 
Jiook C J and then bending the ftem of the 
plant they hare hojd of, to the hook B, put 
it under that hook, \mch will feften the 
plant to the inftrument, fo that it canno| 
flip, and then forcing the head of the pole 
A, upwards, with their ftioulders, they force 
the plant quite out of the ground, but it 
muft be fuppofed that the clolenefs of the 
hook C, ami the jigged teeth in it, wiH 
rttid and flip the bark ; therefore if we 
draw quick or whitethorn, with this inftru- 
ment, we muft obferve to fix our hocAs as 
near the top of the plant as poflible, that 
when we have the plant out of |he ground, 
we may at leaft have fix inches of the ftem 
clear firom wounds or the fliatteredbark j fos 
if we draw our quick for planting in hedge- 
jrows, there muft be good fix iiKhes of clean 
ftem to plant according to the common mcr 
jhod : but I think, though this inftrument 
or fomething like it, is frequently ufed for 
jeradic^ng or rooting up of fmall buflies or 
Iwoomj 8Cc. yet thf following, which is the 
invention of Colonel Bradbury aforefaid, 
is much preferable, as having more ftrengtq 
and more play than the former. 

Fig. %. At a, is the top of the pole or 
beam, which fliould be about five or fb^ 
foot long, made of foupd, clear elm, with-, 
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x>ut knots, larger at the lower end than the 
upper. The lower end fliould be cafed 
with iron, and a two fanged fork at the end 
of it, as m the fbrmen Then from B to 
C^ Ihould be bored holes about five inches 
aiun^er through -the beam, for a bolt or 
iron pin to go through, which might be 
fliifted at pleafiire. 

P, Shouj^p be a ftrong ring of iron to 
flip bvkwards and forwards on the pole, as 
occafioi) requires -j and to it fliould be flxong- 
Jy faftned a ^'i^g, with two pr three links of 
chain at E, tQ play i&eely : and at the end 
of thofe Unk§ fliould be jthe jigged hook F, 
to lay hold of fhe buflies or plants, which 
will of it felf take fiifficient hold by means 
of the teeth, an4 acutenpfs pf ^he bottoni 
of the hook^ 

I N the ufing pf this, the method is the 
fame as the former, except qnly that wheii 
we have with this taken hold ot a plant, we 
may x^ifo the collar D, fo as tp make it 
tight* A man being a little ufed to thl^ 
work, will very, well earn his day's pay ii^ 
drawing of bufties, but elpecially of quick^ 
for fencing, which is the way pradifed in 
Eflex, rather than to have the plants out of 
a nurfery : but I fliall fay more of this when 
I pome to treat of inclofing of grounds, 
^^e may obferve that Mr. Mortimer's in- 
ftnimpnt is chiefly for drawing of broom or 
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Itich like ; but the Coloncrs b for drawing 
of great buflies. 

In the next place Mr. Fitz Herbarde, 
tells us that this land when it is cleanfed of 
bulhes, muft be ploughed and Ibwen, and 
improved by marie, elpecially if there 
has beenamarle-pit before in the iame field j 
for as he well obferves, that would be an 
indication that it was once of ule, and might 
again be ufed, efpecially fince the field we 
fpeak of, was heretofore arable land; fo 
that where a marle-pit happens to be found, 
he concludes that niarle will be a proper 
manure for that land : but I have already 
treated fo fully of jRnls, and manures pro- 
per for every one of them, that I fliall ad- 
vife my reader to look into that chapter for 
inftru6Hons what manure is moft proper for 
the ground which he happens to meet vnth. 
In fine, it muft be obferved that iuch land 
as we have cleared of the troublefome bulh- 
es, muft be prepared firft for com, which 
it ftiould bear as long as it will with ipirit, 
and then be l^d down with grafs. As to 
the particular forts of grafi for improving 
of land, it will be my bufinefi to ipeak ot 
them in another part of this work. As to 
what my old gentleman fpeaks of mending 
of lands vnth mole-hills, it is now pra^fed 
by all good underiftanding farmers, for they 
always confift of fine frelh earths The 
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way of cutting them up may be fcen iri 
the chapter of ploughing ; and the method 
of ipreading thfem upon land, Ihould be 
with a harrow, made of white-thom bulhesy 
with a good weight upon them, which will 
ipread them much better than a common 
harrow with ircm teethi 

M Y author with a great deal of good 
leaftm^ tells us that marie is much better 
than dung, for marie iri it felf is a fruitful 
Ibil, which for many ages has not been em^ 
ployed, and coming thus frefti from the 
pit, mxj& of neceffity be very produdive^ 
cfpecially when itsbiriding parts are opened 
^jd correfted by the light IcmI which it ought 
to be lain upon ; and we may obfcrve like-* 
wHe that as this earth is natural, fo it will 
Hot breed diftempers in the corn^ or other 
fccrbs, which are lowed upon it ; whereas^ 
dvm^ a$ it is commonly ufed, will certainly 
breed the fly, and I am almoft convinced i& 
the occafion of the mildew and finut in 
wheat, notwithftanding I find by the aifift-r 
ance of the microlcope, that both theie 
diftempers in com are accompanied with ve-* 
jry finall tnfe^ j yet as I have obfcryed iri 
ibme of tay other works, no infed will in- 
feSt any plant, unlels it is in fiich a ftate asf 
to become a proper neft or nidus for them 
to lay thdbr eggs upcwj, and that ftate hap- 
pens cxmnmonly to proceed £rom fome dii^ 
z temper 
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temper in the plant, which for the moft part 
proceeds from unwholfome diet. But I 
Ihall have occalion to fay more of this, when 
I treat of the diftempers iq-trecs and othcjf 
vegetables. 

What Mr* Fitz Herbarde mentionj^ 
concerning the caufes why tenants do not 
generally improve their lands to fo high t 
pkch ^s tfaey might do^ I think he givc«^ 
gooij reafons for, when a landlord happens 
to be over rigoroias with a tenant, it dif-^ 
courages him ttom doin^ the farm any laft- 
igg good J and therefore to make lure of hi& 
own interefty the ground is tired out with 
eyopSy and the eftate fo impoveriflied, that 
at the expiration of his leafe, perhaps five 
hundred pounds will not repair the damage^ 
though the eftate was rented but at cme hun- 
dred pounds per ann. and this lois muft thci^ 
fell upon the landlord j for no tenant will 
then pay fo much for it as it was rented fo* 
before j and either the landlord muft lowef 
Ks rent, or allow the new tenant as m^c& 
wiOTiey as will repair the damages,. 

Neither is it good management to let 
a farm by the year, as fome have dcme, for 
the teaattt will fiirely make the beft of it 
f$jf his* owTt profit, foaring that he fiiall be 
tiiuned ou£ at the year's end, ^id therefoi^e 
k h not worth his while to kj out any mchr 
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ney, or be at aiiy trouble to' improve thi 
land, being he cannot fbrefee who AVill reap 
the pfofit of it, and being pretty fiire af 
the fame timey that his landlord will not 
allow him a penny towards any improve^ 
ment which he might make. And then 
j^in, if a tenant happens to poffefs a farm 
Upon the life of any perlbn, the cafe id 
much the fame 5, for as long as he has no 
time certain^ it is his care only to profit 
himfclf as much as poffibly he can by all 
means and ways he can think on, though 
the eftate be racked and ruined by his prac-i 
ttces. For thefe reafons a landlord as well 
as a tenant, ought to be ftri£tly bound to 
one another j and by the by, I may ob^ 
lerve, that every tenant ought to be w:ell 
apprifed whether his landlord has a foil 
power to grant a leafe of a farm, before he 
takes it ; for I have known very bad con- 
fequences that have attended uncertain leafos, 
particularly in one inftance j Colonel Brad- 
bury of Wicken-Hall, in the coimty of 
Eflex, (the lame gentleman I have fo often 
had occafion to mention in this work) took 
a leale many years ago, of Amberton-Hall, 
in the parilh of Depden, with the farm be- 
longing to it, in the fame county, of a la- 
dy, who he had judged had foil power of 
granting it for a term of eighteen years, 
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though the eftatc was then much out of re- 
pair, yet the length of the leafe gave him 
occafion to emplov his talent towards its 
improvement ; and he had courage enough 
to lay out near two thoufand pounds upon 
it, when to his great mortification, he found 
that the lady he had taken the ledTe of, had 
not a fiifficient power to grant it, for the 
term he had taken it for j and he wai vio- 
lently turned out, without the leaft allow- 
ince for the improvements he had made, 
although the eftate was afterwards fold ac- 
cording to the rate of above one hundred 
pounds per an. more than what the Colonet 
rented it at : but the cafe was thought fo 
hard, by all the country on the Coloners 
fide^ that it has Occafioned a fuit of law, 
which has already lafted two and twenty 
years, and is not yet determined. How 
neceflary is it therefore that a tenant be well 
fatisfied of a lamllord's power, before he 
takes a leafe ? and on the other hand, if he 
is impoied upon, how reafonable is it that 
he fhould have latisfadion in iuch a cafey 
for the money he has laid out ? and 
yet though he has this amends made 
nim, ftill he muft be a lofcr, becaufe the 
profit which luch improvements would hav? 
Drought in, would undoubtedly have been 
of yaft advantage if they had been follow- 
ed in the exad method they were defigned. 
L NjbitheA 
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NiiTHER would I advife any tenantT 
to go to work upon a farm with a bare pro— 
mife of a leafe ; for boweycr we know 
that a promife is kept facred in the city of 
London^ among merchants, whofe mterefts 
depend upon the due execution of their 
promifes, yet when we come out of that 
verge, it is not always that we can meet a 
man of his word- I have known many 
luflfcrers, and have been a fiifferer myfelf^ 
by laying out money upon promifes, not^ 
Withftanding the promifing parties were co- 
vered with a good appearance, and had a 
good fliew of luftice in their front. Man^ 
a farmer has oeen ruined by laying out his 
whole ftock upon a farm, before he was le- 
cure of a leafe from his landlord ; for if 
intereft falls in the way, or death happens, 
he may chance to loofe his point: there arc 
inftances enough of luch cafes. 

But on the other hand^ a landlord ought 
to be as cautious how he lets a farm j for 
unlels a farmer has a fuificiency to flock a 
farm thorolighly, the landlord and the farm 
too muft fufFer ; for every thing may hap- 
pen to be rent and worn out, and the rich- 
nefs of the land exhaufted* and then the 
tenant and the lent to fdek, and the land 
left in a ruinous condition, to the great da- 
mage of the landlord. While on the con- 
trary^ if a tenant k (capacitated to ftock a 
i^ farm 
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farm well, it is his iotertft to do it ; ttid a 
farm when it is ftocked, as it ought to 
be, cannot fail to pay b(^ the farmer and 
the landlord ; mA where there is a good 
flock upon a farm, a landlord is al^^ays ic- 
cote, though die tenant happens to fiiU 

Whcre a gentleman haj^ns to have a 
good opinkm of a farmer, and that fertner 
has not fiAftance enongh to ftock a farm of 
himiHf, it wonM be better for the gentle- 
man to lend him money, in order to ftock 
his farm completely, than to let it lye idle 5 
for i form tJiat lies any time uncultivated^ 
£i&s fo tnvtch to ruin, that fometimes two 
orflirec years labour cannot recover it: nay, 
fottittiMi^ the damages arc never to be re- 
covered. Where there are woods dpeci- 
ally, I have known great damages commit-* 
ted by ftragling people ^d couMry liber- 
tines. Who take all for thdr own that they 
c»n gtft in fecret : but the greareft mifchief 
is, they ipoil more than they tote j for to fave 
the trouble of ftooping, they leave trees 
cirt off a yard above the gronnd, and cut 
their fttd fcir wood for other ufes, in fkch a 
hag^it^ htttrtncr, that what they leave, will 
never Jtftef recover themfelves ; and then 
befides, evfery thing being left, wifth(Mat ah 
crverfecr, ttte hedges and fences ape deftroy- 
ed, and thorns and weeds take fuch poffef^ 
Eon of the ground, as will req^uke a r^ 
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deal of skill and labour to root them oijt • 
and in the meap time, the land if it hap- 
pens to be of a heavy ftiffkind, fettles and 
clofes it felf in fiich fort, as many plovgh- 
ings will not bring in order. I have feen 
many grievous fights of this kind j eipeci- . 
ally where the titles of fuch eftates were 
not fettled, and where there has been tedi- 
ous law-liiits about them. I have often 
thought that it would, be beneficial if there 
was ereded fome office which fliould have 
t^e care of fuch eftates, and that fliould 
liave power to employ people upon them 
for their welfare : fb that when the title 
c^e to be ^etermined^ the heir, or true 
landlord of them, might come into poffefl 
fion with fatisfaftion, without being fiable 
to the vaft expences which commonly at- 
tend the putting a ruined eftatfe into order 5^ 
but in lieu of that, to receive an accoimt 
fiom fuch an office, as I mention, of all 
receipts and payments that have been made 
during the time of the law-fuit : or for want 
of fijch an office, the contaidiag. parties 
might chujfe proper perfons as trufte«, to 
keep the. eftates in good order, till the right 
was, fettled. It would be much the better 
for the perfon that got it, as well as for him 
that loft it ; for the gainer would come in- 
to his eftate in good condition, without ex- 
pence for repairs, and the lofer would be 

quit 
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qmt from paying the rent for lb many years, 
as it would otherwile have lain uncultiva- 
ted. ' 

There is another thing which I think 
proper enough to mention, concerning the 
letting of leafes of farms. Some gentle- 
men pin down their tenants to lay a cer- 
tain number of loads of chalk, or marie, 
or lime, upon every acre of ground, which 
they allow the farmers a fufficient lum of 
money for, out of their rent. And in large 
feims I have known two or three years rent 
allowed on (iich an account ; but I think this 
not for the welfere either of the landlord or 
the tenant, unlels there is good judgement 
firft had, whether marie, or chalk, or lime, 
is a proper manure for the land, either all 
or a payt ; for the marie is good in one 
cafe, as it is bad in another ; and fo th^f 
fame may be faid of chalk and of lime. And 
moreover, it is pretty certain that the nature 
of land will vary very niuch in the compals 
of an hundred or two hundred of acres j 
and then we may be ilite, that the manure 
ought to vary likewife, or elfe one part muft 
be impoveriflied, while the other is improved,. 
Even dung, which is fo much ftickled for 
by the farmers and gardners, is not helpful 
upon all groimds ; for the light lartds, it 
entirely ruins, even though it is in its molt 
wfefol ftate, which is where it is reduce4 to 
L 3 earth, 
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earth. JPut/ my chapter of maiuufs^ mUk 
bettor eK^n this partieulaf • 

In the making of leafes, it might be q€ 
ftrvicd to the kixMiord, to infert a daofe 
whereby, upoo the ^feov^f y of ^y mn^f^ 
or mifieral, eren.crf g3ravel, feed, or brfcfc-. 
earthy he might have free Ubjetty to come 
upon fuch lands, wkh his carts or waggons, 
&c. allowing the te^m fiich aa abat^mieist 
in his rent, as the land he emplo^i^ maiy bo 
worth by the year. I mentioo thw^ b^OKufe 
J have known forne g^«lemeo verf uoieafy 
when they have di^oyef^d miiifi^ 3nd mi- 
nsnhy fiji^ aftgj?ayel, &c. a(od bdfffc^WJth 
upon their own cftates ;. aod ftw want of 
fuch a referve in their kafes, qouid not 
com^ at any of thom, throii^ theillHDiat*ii» 
or fordid pride of a tenant whp poffeffoi 
the l^d. 

Ai^oTHER thing I recommend to Aft 
landlords when they let leafes, which ¥riUi 
tend to the increafe of timber, which i& an 
article aa well for their own advantage, ad 
fe>r publick good ; ^iid that is that they 
oblige every tenaat,^ in propoudon to the 
quantity of ground he rents, to pbwtt a cea^, 
tain number of forreft-tiees every year, 
during the whole term of his lealc ; aijd 
not only engage the tenants to plant liich a 
number yearly, but to pay at Jeaft ten ftil- 
lings p?r tree^ for every one that is want- 
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ing of the numbex, at the expiration of hts 
ieafe^ which lafl article wUl oblige Mm to 
take care of the trees he plaats : aisd if 1^*^ 
jxuiiuied peo]deihoukl happen to defiroy or 
hurt any of them, the laft ad which wag 
made for tJUe pfdervatio4i of timber and 
fiiiit-trees witt ^cure him themc^^y £ar the 
4amage, withoiiit- much troid^le^ &eii^ it 
muft fae levied by the parifk where it was 
dooe, ill! ca(£e they do notdifiroverthe^pcrion. 
What Mr.Fit2>HerbaRie feys, coacenw 
«Q£ the iddeaeis of £)me f»mer9^ bci^g one 
cmie why lands are oot un^FOved.^ kta yt^ 
ry juft ab(ervatioQy aod efpectatlly when he 
teU^ igs that there are iR>me who t^fik it y 
enoi^h to follow tbie ikps of th^ Ibrefa^ 
theri^ i know maoy of this ^^^t, wh0 Isoup 
guifli in that way: my fkthtfr^ fey they, 
and hi$ father before him^ were taping 
i^mers ( but th<^y pierhaips Uved in Som-<> 
prfetlhire) and if I do as they did, I nmft 
be Or gj9od ^me r too ;, and tbefe, k may be. 
live ill Surry ^ and fe run haad over^heaa 
jto grazing, which is the chief bufine£s or 
^omerfetlhire, and hardly live by it, be- 
.caufe of the great diflference there is be- 
jtween the cattle^ .^d the feed of one place 
and the other : or if their forefathers were 
ifamiers of arable lands, in one of theSouth-r 
ennoft ^arts of England, and got mony 
hv Aeiir octppation ; thefe who would take 
L ^ a f^nqt 
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a farm in the Northern parts, will follow 
the fame method. How unreafonablc is 
•their judgement ? is there nothing owing to 
foil and climate ? they will find it to their 
coft. 

But there is another let of men who will 
not harken to improvement, through a kind 
of opiniatrety, or ftubbomnels, they wiH 
go on in their own way, becaule they will. 
If I happen to talk with any of thefe, about 
improvement, they will ask me whether I 
can hold a plough, for in that they think 
the whole myftery of husbandry confifts, 
Thefe indeed may do well enough to keep 
even with their landlords, but that is all that 
can be expeded from them. You muft ne- 
ver hope. to fee an eftate bettered by them, 
thoi^h the landlord would pay for it : nay, 
nor even though the farm were their own, 
there is no advifing them, not though you 
produce them many examples. But I fliall 
proceed to Ipeak of the improvement of* 
Ijuihy ground, that never was arable. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Concerning the ordering of Bujky 
groundy that ne*oer was arable, 

TH E bullies muft firft be cleared, as I 
have mentioned in the former chapter 5 
and in the next place we come to the im- 
provement of the land, which I fliall firft 
relate firom Mr.Fitz-Herbarde, that we may 
the better judge of the Britifli husbandry, 
how it is altered and improved fince the 
time he writ of it in the year 1500. 

f e ntufi conCpnet tobat i^ srounne U( 
HifpofeU unto, anti {o&etfiet ft lie dtp o^ toette« 
0; be tilfpofeti to \mt toootie or corne. 3lf 
it be ttp anti full of graUell, it i^iztm to 
iiear fooone tban outtiec (either) corne oi 
grafli; : tf ft befoette srount, ft f0 not goon 
foj come, but ft fofii bear botb foootie ano 
gralTe , but ff ft be a black ertfie, (earth) 
ann trp, ft i» gooo foi corne, m^ ft mi 
qupte (quit) tbe cos to ttoclt ft up bp tbe 
root0, antj to fKifo ft foftb corne : anQ ff ft 
be fobfte dep (clay) ft f0 tnooQe common^ 
a foette grottmi, ann tlien ft m not gooti^ 
foil corne, btit ft tofll beare botb foooti ano 
fftaHfe j anb an acre of tooobe, 10 ass soon 
00 an acre of cojne 0rounb, n of &rai& -, 

anti 
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mtt in Gnxst place tnocljjB bdtet# 9nti if pe 
fDtn incteafe t^e (iiai bullbpgtoun&.tomaiie 
UKQe tDOoDc, tfien betmm jpic^a^lmass attti 
^ctlema0) pe mutt gatlm; tnanpacft{w;nesf» 

(tcorm) «il» 9ttt t|mi fK ta((^pttA fill 

tM tDtaiteq^tiiemM^^ «9 iR 
ami 90att^y tet t^ tm acll^tmjei, in t|^ 
(atQ bttf^e^ 80 tbicft a0 pe fnill. aKD unhoiitA 
tlfeptn^l ffcQtte; anu alto pe map pttetge 
iKpe0 of adies^ nuttsr^ ann Qic^ ttDO) ano 
lirtt tOem In i^ tnannec ; ana luKp all 
tnanner of cat(8 tDat fopft tuit anp ttotfOi 
ttttoftlrefameffcoanxi^tpliaiKpail (atufr 
|pct of catelL 

My author gives us a gpod leflbn in this 

chapter, concerning what ought to be the 
jregard of a farmer, when he is about break- 
ing upof \ground ; and though in fome thin^ 
I differ irt opinion from him, yet his defign 
being good, I think it convenient to infert 
ft, as well as the other chapters of his, tha^ 
we may have a foil view of the husbandry! 
©f his times, by which we may be able tQ 
jiidge what improvements have been made^^ 
linee he writ upon that fubjeft. And efpe-^ 
daily I chufe this author, becaufe I fincj 
that all the authors that have written fincer 
him, have taken a great part of their mat^ 
fer from him : that is, in a, Ibrt of progret| 
five manner j Markham began, and the r^ef^ 
look from Markham, and fo from one ano-j. 
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therj vhile ^ the while Mr.Fit9«Herb«rde, 
Ikas kin afleefy and hMmolbom^OMA^ 
« taken iftoiiipe of by Mr. M«rlih«n^ v/ha 
&ft <c^wd €rQm Iftm : thc«6fi»e I ibivk H 
canTemeMC to giv^ Mr, FksrHerbude^ tb^ 
fcccdom of fpeiJtkig ^ bimiidf. Bui I 
Qonw now to fxtmin wImi; Mr^Ht^g^Herbaxdf 
htt <}blefved to us ia this chaj^. If iKt 
ground he dsy aal gi»MeUy^ tt is bett«f 1^ 
vocil (iMSk corn, OR gn^ ;. vrhkh. arguiog 
ioaivi to tie ri^t fbi fg«ie £9its of wood, 
&OQgh ««t £» a]|> if w<e wef« t<» |^»i it, 
But «i ow author iiecomm^nds the raijfii^ 
of woods^ b; i^ing oe j^kumng^ of w»ik 
and a«(mvv tbeo iid^ ajrmoft an^ trete wiU 
glow Md ccwiee to feme ftKe of per fefti^n^ 
thou^ pfi^ps not toi be vaik tiinb^*t£««$, 
iunlcfe ^e £nl bf d€eI^ : hqwf y^, a& thofe 
wood» are the wfiSi mme^ktslj ftro^able, 
whidi ate ciM as eopice*wood> of fas lFi4^ 
pt lE^ggottinl; > the foil which my author 
freaks of, ift certaioly Ycsy proper,^ a* oae 
m&y ojbftfve in mmy wo©^ in HiwpAife* 
$ttcry, aad <^her «oumle9> la this caS^ 
every i^nt whidb i$ wifedfr«w, the ra^ c» 
feed, w^be mwdb feonges, and gfow iwpiPe 
logcnxKifly tbana j^t th«^ has been tsa^* 
l^^ited : bej^uiet mthe firft |lafee, the foil 
tt. lUKkuf al to thir plant that us faiie4 i^v» 
ibttiornaA; asd oi% the other han4, it i«* 
ioetTe? OQ cbeek by leofiog of coots by r«^ 
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moving, which all trees muft do that are 
tranfplanted, though by the moft careftil 
hand : and again, if we tranfplant a tree 
from a foil whidi is of a different nature with 
that which we arc to plant it in^ it will be 
a long time before it will come to it felf! 
But this I ihall explain further, when I* 
come to l^ak of trees. However it is ne- 
ceflTary to oblerve that the way which Mr, 
F. H. prefcribes of fetting of acorns in or 
among the bufhes, is a very good one, es- 
pecially when we have a mind to raile fomo 
trees for timber, in our pafhire grounds, 
where bufhes happen to be j for thoie bufh- 
es will fhelter them till they grow up, and 
get fbrength enough to defend themfelves; 
from the infults of cattle. Upon 910ft for- 
refts we may find inflances of the fame kind, 
which I fiippofe rather came there by acci- 
dent than defign ; for I do not find that any 
thing in thofe places is pradifSed with defign; 
relating to timber, but the cutting of it 
down upon every occafion, which I think 
is great pity, confidering the great Icardty 
of timber now in England. But upon this 
foundation, I find between Abington and 
Oxford, there is a large draft of ground, 
with a great quantity of thriving young 
oaks upon it, that have be^i raifed in thb 
manner, by fetting of acoms amof^ forze- 
bufhes J fome oj the o^ks being now, near 

twenty 
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twenty foot high : though as I am informed 
were not fown above ten years ago, xhst is, 
afcplitthe yeajc^ 1716. From whence one m^y ' 
remark that the common opinion tnat plants^ 
growing ili;^|]^ jggether, rob cme another .of 
nourilhmenty ig^npt always true j and par- 
ticularly we may be afliired, from the fore- 
gcHng caie, that it is not fo, if the plants 
mat grow together are of diflferent forts ; 
for every Iprt of plant draws a diftind ncm- 
nfliment from the earth, and therefore one 
cannot rob another, unlefs it is^f the lame 
land with it So theft fiirzes ^nd thcoaks, 
beii^ different in their kind from one ano- 
ther, receive neither of them any injury by 
growing together ; nor will an oak thrive 
ever the worfe for growing among white- 
thorns, black-thorns, or other bufties. And 
upon the fame foot of reafon it is, that a 
youM nurfeiy of trees, which Sir Henry 
Goodricke gave rae an account of, profper- 
ed very well, without weeding, though the 
weeds were very high and thick about them ; 
but in fuch a cafe however, it is not pru- 
dent that they ftiould be too clofely encom- 
paifed with bufties or weeds, while they are 
very young ; becaufe for want of air cir- 
cwfeting freely, about the fides of them, 
tjhey will tend altogether to flioot upwards 
to meet the air at top, and ovcrftioot them- 
felves^ and become weak plant^i btrt when 

thefe 
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tliefe mafts or feeds are put in the gitmnd 
among bulhes, k is always to be tinder^ 
ftood tint there iniH be df eiMttgh £^t the 
plsnts. 

In tke nen piice mre tte to Idam^ th«: 
if the grouDd be inclining to Wet or mc^ 
ture^ it is not good our author tells ud, fbft 
coni) but will do well tot yf(^ afid gfafi ; 
efpecklly the oak I find^ of the ikibefu 
treo, will prolper well in it I reiiiember it 
an eftate of Sir Chartes Wngtif"^ near New- 
Market^ in a little ^nd^ that was almoft a 
bog> ttere were (bme oi^s that niade flioots 
in one year^ above ei^ht foot long : ftnd that 
g^fs delights in moift groisAd, is etidetit 
fiom many tboufand inftances ; and we find 
that gra6is nearly a*-kin to the water-plants 9 
for what great varieties of grafs do we find 
growing in the waters? and though the feme 
places where they grow be laid dry, yet 
will they grow and floutifli, withoiit water ; 
fothat fome of them are amphibions. The 
cvar^ or everlafting grafs, by feme called 
rey-gmis, and ryo-grafi wifl grow in pond* 
and watery ]^^M[:es, and alio upon the land,, 
where diere are no waters. And there ftre 
rilb fome othtts of the famt llkiftg, which 
I Ihall mcrttion when I <:ome to Ipeak of 
gmfies. However, all lands which are art*, 
noyed by waters, flK)uld be drained for the 
fiike of tattte ftedidg upon them : yet 

neyertho* 
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ncverthdefe for thofe Itnds which tviU ytt 
have a good ftiafc of moifture in them, reot- 
withftairfitig the drains, we ought to pro- 
vide Ach forts of grafles for them asddight 
moft in wet places. A catalc^e of which 
I ftiall infert in this worit, when 1 come to 
treat of the feveral forts of grafles which 
ire proper for the fodder or teed of cartel* 
Biit thoiigh I have mentioned the oak for t 
timber tree that will thrive in wet and mdft 
lands ; there are other forts of trees, whidt 
will grow and proper well upon foch pla- 
ces, and turn to very good profit, fvudi u 
the abcle, or arbele, the black-poplar, the 
fallow white and gray, the willows of fe- 
veral kinds, oziers, alders, and foch like; 
which will prcfently make woods in fuck 
wet lands as I Ipeak of; for their chief de- 
light is. in watery places ; and they are the 
ouickcft growers of all trees. Andm four or 
five years time there may be good advan-^ 
tage made of fome of them, which is the 
occafion of the old faying. That a willow 
will fooner buy an hone, than an oak witt 
buy a faddle. And indeed any of the treet 
1 have named above, will do the fame; but 
then an oak when it comc» to perfedioii of 
growth, or is fit to be cut for timber, will 
bring pounds when the others bring ftiillings. 
A good number of oaks have often faved an 
cftatc, and plantations of them can never ht 
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too much encouraged ; and indeed every: 
fort of timber and profitable tree, fliould 
be promoted where there is ground fit for 
them ; for as long as they will bring mony, 
which is what every landlord aims at in an 
eftate, I think one need not dilputc whether 
it came by timber or com, fo long as it is 
produced upon the eftate j and it is very 
evident that all ground is not fit for com, 
and therefore I much wonder that fome 
farmers, when they find this, will yet work 
againft the nature of that ground, and be at 
as much labour and expence as the ground is 
worth : nay, one may fay that they make 
the groimd quite new, only becaufe it fliall 
bear com, as if nothing would bring mony 
but that : whereas if one was to cultivate 
liich lands as were naturally againft the pro- 
dudion of com, with fiich things as they 
would naturally fiipport or nourifli, we 
fhould fave a vaft expence, and yet reap a 
good profit : and I conceive that the ge- 
neral endeavour of the farmer, to fit all their 
ground for com, is one reafon why the cul- 
ture of wood and timber is fo little regard- 
ed ; and one would wonder it fliould be fo 
negledied about places where the people arc 
forced to fetch their firing ten or twelve 
miles, as they do at Salisbury, and yef 
there are feveral forts of wood that wouTd 
grow vc;ry well about that place, if any had 
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courage to plant or raife it. The reafbn 
which I have for faying that the ground a- 
bout Salisbury will bring good wood if it 
were planted there, is becaufe I have leen 
good wood growing upon foils of the fame 
fort. The black fallow would do excel- 
lently in fuch chalky grounds, and the 
beech and aih, as may be obferved in Ox- 
fordfliire where the ground is chiefly chalk. 
In ftiort, there is ftot any foil that fome tree 
or other will riot profper in j but the gra- 
velly foil is that wliich the greateft variety of 
trees will grow in, becaufe fiich kind of 
land is not too ftiff^ but is open in its parts. 
But be fure to take care in all young woods 
to keep cattle out, till the trees are ftrong 
enough to refift them ; for if they nip the 
top buds or Ihoots, the trees will hardly 
ever recover it. 

BtJT if the ground be black and dry, ic 
is fit for corn, md will quit the coft to ftock 
fip the wood, if there is any on it * for the 
biacknefs of foil is a fure indication of it« 
richnefs, except it be meer fand. But tho' 
i black foil be never fo rich, yet if it lie 
wet, or be aotaoy?d with waler, it is not 
good for com ; for we find by experience^ 
that if we fiiffdr any water to lie on our 
com lairfs, the com will turn yeUow, and 
be very apt to rot j therefciire all j&rmers ufe 
fiifi Bttermoft pcemition to )ay tU the laodi 
M dry 
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dry that they low corn upon. Alt 
wood-lands of this Ibrt we find bring very 
good corn, or even tho' they in themfelves 
are not quite fo good as what we (peak of; 
for the mixture of the rotted wood and 
leaves continually increafing in fuch woods, 
lufficiently manure the land for corn, when 
the woods are once cleared off the ground : 
But I have mentioned fome inftances of this 
in my chapter of manures* 

But again, if fuch buftiy lands we fpeak 
of are upon a white clay, which fome call foft 
chalk, they are apt to be over-wet, and 
too ftiff for corn, even tho' we drain them. 
Notwithftanding fiich white clay or foft 
chalk is ufed familiarly by moft farmers to 
manure their com lands, yet of it felf is not 
proper, for the reafon I have given before; 
but it will bear either wood or grals, or 
l»th together. We find very good woods 
upon this fort of land about Henly upon 
ThameSy and in many places in Berkfhire 
andOxfordlhire ; and likcwife good pafture- 
grounds, which they mend from time to 
time, with fpreading earth over them about 
September, or in March, and harrowing it 
with buihes. 

The imj^cvement which may be made 
for liich fort of ground when it is laid down 
for grals, is to lay upon it in March the 
foil of ftrcets within cirilcsr or great towns, 
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Or the parings and gatherings up of the 
high-ways, that have been much beaten by- 
carriages and travellers; alfo the earth for 
two or three foot deep from under a dung- 
hill, for this is a very rich foil, and luperi- 
or to any other : So likewife the black Tan- 
dy foil, which is taken from heaths, is ve- 
ry good to fpread upon fiich land j I have 
feen very good grafs by this means, where 
the ground was ftiff and cold j and for a 
forther improvement of grals ground, if fiich: 
bufliy ground happens to be proper for it, 
fee my chapter of manutes. 



CHAR IX. 

Of the Improvement of Furze> 
or Gorfe, or fFhm-ground. 

WE have in manv parts of England 
large trads oi land over-run with 
furze, gorfe^ ot whins, which are all one 
fort of plant, but called by fevcral names 
in different counties 5 the linaller fort is ac* 
counted a weed, and a poji^ner of land ; 
for tho' it will fenre to brew and bake with, 
yet the trouble of cutting it, is rather more; 
worth than the value of it when it is cut. 
But thexe is another large kind of furze qHU > 
M^ ed 
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ed ^he French furze, which b much cultt- 
vaied for fireing in the Weft of England, 
mid turns to good account. Yet notwith* 
iiaflding this, we find m many place» that 
even the large fort is thought unworthy 
the ground it grows on, but cfpecially if it 
is not full crc^, or grows in a icatter-^ 
ing manner. Mr. Fitz-Herbwrde on this 
Qccafion tells us as follows. 

fe riNi tumerff atin mt t^ce be tm man« 
mt 9t spjfe, anB fonte mm cttl ttjm ^K* 

anH tljat tnannet. (fort) \m poi» a0 ^le 
(high) a0 a man, anti i^m a great fiaitt a0 
ttiQc^^much) aj» a utaHtftts Sfti^ } and^lf 
pe fufftc (fuffer) to ffroui ano fell tljem not, 
hp pi;ocef0 oC tpme iti^en bieaed (be^ifts or 
cattle) go among tliem, ann fpectaHp Intmm* 
tee time to; colo, oj in (bmet fo^ Qjane, tiat 
torn caufe tiet? wiw? (^r^) am manp ^mtn 
a long continuell ftoR in tnintec toitl bill 
t^ manitet (£>it) of goife; and tn&rti 
tDf^betceif, (dead) if ?e pMtg^ t^ lanD 
mm fifo it toitl) co?n, ib^ it lp«ttj ftrp (lay 
Qrf^ow)agaiit, tljegoifc Wli g^a^otiK 
909 ttirbeft cemrti^fQ; grotuing ifgafn i» to 
put upon: fUc& manner of pafittre matqrfllwp 
to eat it bats -> (Nit in<mtm^piice!E{ ttuftn 
mtatfim bptftefe mannec of go|fe, 0m 
rpseiaS^ m tm fefod, oitQ'iBettm not gf^ 
an acre or go^ gcotwtv f«? ttw ao^of 
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mibk lanoe. anu on t^ tmtmt of gn^p 
StoundtBeOi^din SPOOQcoine isit^fjftttitmef 
(little dung) mn It m moie iwofit to piott^l 
ftanB fotn it, tfta« to !?c lep (fallow) eittiit 
|e Seep ttfoi ^0 fttoeW ; ann mp (the furze) 
gmo mott commonip upon titte grouioe, 
fiimeiBdat m^ o? gcauellp,- ano f^s^e 
(fheep) ff$ tie tnoft tonben^t catttU t^ 
map 90 «pon (qc() paftucc 

3f tfje growrti be Utte, atio fftotn fuM te 
foci manner of goife tmtl t^ great mkts, 
?e teat pour Ipftertfe (liberty) to iw a» a 
latierap*^ ; anD pf ft be tbeo^iet mannet: of 
sm n t^t'i t&e tobteb fftoto lotoe bp tbe 
ertOe (earth) ami babe but Jptett (little) 
hm ftaftes t tbat maner of eotfe gtoinetb 
ftmjf on foelt fp^ins gcounn, fomebibac 
m^ attD inett, ami it b>fll nebet bear good 
(mi butbebie ft up to babe anQ breb) mt^ 
m, tci It Wll not liffbtlp be beftt?<^*b, foi pf 
It be brenbe (burnt) ft bipH gtoio again. 
im anb tbete be matie uniietnetb in tbe 
gtaunb ftiitbfn tbe fame tiofe, pf pe mabe 

t$St (if he think fit) tben bcett (burn) m 

mt at fl^rcbr anb ptobJ it anb male fmidl 
fimbjK, anbtben metltbem artb fobit^ew 

mtb Obtest (oats) fo^ tbat com mu gtofo 

m m fucbe gtoumj , aob if thia Uitt not 
^be, im paft temefip, &c. 

The great gorfe or French furze, ii it hap- 

peneto be raifed 00 purpofe, muft be always 
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Ibwn upon dry ground; as we find in ancj 
about Dcvonftiirc, where I have feen it cuU 
tivated upon many large pieces of ground, 
perhaps forty, fifty or an hundred acres in 
a piece : Gravelly, fandy, or other light 
foils, if they hold tolerable deep, is proper 
for it. Tho' I have feen it grow upon a 
fliallow fiirface, with a red rock underneath ; 
but then it does not grow fo tall as in the 
other grounds, nor of half the fubftance ; 
and this for two reafons : For all plants thaU 
grow fingle, receiving the influence of the 
air on all fides equally, have a natural di-^ 
redion to grow on all fides ; whereas thole 
which happen to be defended, or flickered 
from the ah: on the fides, will pufti for an 
upright growth, and meeting the air on the 
top, while the fide3 are debarred from it, 
will run upwards \yithout putting f^rth any 
collateral Ihoots ; 4nd in this manned I have 
feen of the French fiirze, about eight or ten 
foot high. But it is to be noted, that this, 
as well as the other fort of fiirze, delights to 
grow in an open expofure, and will not bear 
the fliade, or drip of trees. This kind of 
fiirze, when it is grown to a good pitch, is 
cut down near the ground and faggottcd up, 
and will burn immediately* The farpiers 
in the Wefl: of England, where this plant 
is chiefly cultivated, fow feveral parcels of 
ground with this furze one year after ano-^ 
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iher y and when one of them is grown to b^ 
live or fix years old, they cut that, and fo 
have a firefli piece for the year following, 
and for every year afterward : This pro- 
duces a ycry hot and quick firing, and I 
conceive would yield excellent afties for 
making of the pot-afh. The firft two or 
three yeacs it is very tender, and ftieep and 
other cattle will browle upon it, elpeclally 
when it is in its tender flioot. Thefe fiiffer 
very much by cropping or bruifing, and it 
is not uncommon to fee large patches dye 
where cattle have been among them ; but 
yet when we cut them up, they will fprout 
again, unlels you defign the land for coril j 
for I have feen very good crops upon fiich 
grounds in Devonfiiire where the French 
furze have grown ; for it is to be noted, that 
the leaves of the furze are almoft continu- 
ally dying and dropping, and make excel- 
lent mold. For that part only of the fiirze 
which has the liberty of the air will be 
green, and the other which lies undermoft 
will as certainly rot and decay ; that is, the 
leaves and yoiiug ftioot?, for the ftem will 
remain found and perfed, increafing as the 
top grows. The method of fowing this 
fiirze is, to plough the ground, and fow it 
thinly ; fo that the plants when they come 
up may ftand about a foot or fifteen inches 
afunder, and by that means diey will grow 
M 4 very 
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very talL The fcafbn fojr this fowiag is ii| 
March, and the feed fliould then be cover- 
ed with a very light harrow, which will 
make the earth very finej Ibme therefore 
chufe to harrow it in with buftics* Thefe, 
however, are Ibniewhat tender, and apt to 
liiffer by the firofts j for which reafon I iup^ 
pofe it is that they prolper better in Devon- 
fliire, than in moft parts of England ; that 
county being fituated in fhe warmeft part of 
this ifland, even in fo mild a climate, as to 
be out of the danger of lafting frofts, elpe- 
cially thofe parts which lie near the fea. I 
have leen this ufed for burning of bricks, 
to very good account ; and it is the opinion 
of the Weft country brick-makers, that it is 
much preferable to wood. So that feeing it 
is of good ufe where it gro>vs regularly, or 
is cultivated after the manner I Ipeak of, it 
may tum to good account to be taifed where 
firing is fcarce. But jas I obferved before, 
there is a great deal of difference betweeri 
an acre of ground cultivated purpofely &r 
fiirze, and a common or wafte ground over- 
grown with it ; for the latter is neither goo4 
palhire, nor will bring a crop that will pay 
the rent of the land. When this is the cafe 
it is beft to deftroy it, for as I have faidbe-^ 
^re, the ground will bear excellent corn : 
^o do this, cut up the forze clofe by the 
roots, and faggot it, and carry it home to 
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be laid in a dry place, for the wet will prc- 
fently rot it. This ftiould be done in the 
Ipring about April, or as loon as it begins 
to ftioot, and when the farmers have the 
pioft leisure; for then you ought to employ 
your men to ftub up the roots as carefully as 
may be, that none of them remain in the 
ground ; and when that is done, gather the 
roots tojgether in fmall heaps about two foot 
orety and let them lie till they are well dri- 
ed; then if the ground happen to be ftifl^ 
ky them in fuch a manner uixm one ano- 
ther, that they may be a little hollow in the 
middle, and cover them with fome of the 
fame fort of earth they grew in, leaving an 
air-hole at the top, and another hole on the 
fide wherein the fire muft be put when the 
earth is pretty well dried, which will be in 
two or three days, if the weather be Warm. 
When thefe hills are fet on fire, be fure that 
you leave them thoroughly kindled, that the 
fire be not extinguiihed till all is burnt, 
which perhaps will not be in twenty four 
hours. This bate-burning, or batt-buming, 
is much ufed in the Weftem parts of En-^ 
gland for ftifF lands ; but if the lands arc 
light, bum the roots only, and lay them 
upon other lands; this is the fame as De- 
vonfhireing. When the fires are quite out^ 
let the clumps of burnt earth be broken as 
fine as may be with hacks or beetles, and 
L-. ^ ^he 
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the aflics and burnt earth fpread upon the 
land as equally as poflible before any rain 
fall upon it ; for elfe the rain falling upon 
the aflies before they were fpread, would 
wafh the beft of their riches into the earth, 
only where the hills were made, and then 
the produce of the ground would be im-. 
equal through the deficiency of the afhes 
that fliould afterwards be ^read on other 
places : Which I have obferved very appa-^ 
rently by the com in fome lands in Devon** 
fliire, when this has happened to be the 
cafe. I have alio feen many young plants 
of fiirze come up about thefe hills in about 
ten days or a fortnight after they were 
burnt, which fome of the farmers fliewed 
me as an inftance, that the fiirze grew from 
the aflies j and therefore they held that there 
IS no jdeftroying the fiirze, unlefs it be by 
feeding down the young feedling plants with 
iheep; but this is an error, for 'tis the feed 
of the f\jTZc which is bundled up in every 
hill, and iuph feeds as happen to have been 
brought or gathered with the fiirface that 
fall about the. edges of the hill, that grow 
after they come to be covered by the molde- 
ring down of the hills j for in the middle 
of the places where the hills were, I never 
faw any of thefe plants com? up, nof can it 
be, except that in the fpreading of thealhes, 
^d tolling the earth about, fome feeds hap-* 
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pen to be flung upon the very place where 
the hill ftopd, ^nd then the aihes will cer- 
tainly help the coming up pf the feeds, o 
well as thofe aflies, and moldering parts of 
the hills which fall on the outfides of the 
hills, will cover and bring up the fcattered 
feeds that fell there at the time the hills were 
made. Now we muft underftand, that the 
fiirze has no particular lealbn for bloflbming 
or bearing of feed, but we find £bme or o- 
therof it flowering and feeding in every 
month of the year ; fo that let us cut it 
when we will, there will be always fome 
ripe feeds upon the plant : And befides, as 
it is always feeding^ there muft as liirely be 
^ great quantity of feeds upon the fupface 
of the ground, which cannot come up or 
germinate till they are covered with earth > 
and in this cafe they are not only covered 
with earth, but with fuch fort as is the moft 
Hourilhi^g and expeditious for their growth j 
L e. aflies containing the fixed falts of the 
fame plant : Sq that without having recourfe 
to the old filly Roficrucian opinion of bodies 
rifing out of their own aflies, we ought to 
expert young plants of the furze to come 
up, where-ever we make luch hills for 
burning of fiirze, and ufe fiich earth foe 
them as fiirze have grown upon. While I 
4m upon this head, I fliall take notice, that 
^es <^ vegetables or plants have been aj>^ 
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proved to accelerate very much the germi- 
nation or Iprouting of feeds. I have tried 
them in many cafes, efpecially in dieir firft 
wetting, and have found that feeds hav4? 
come up quicker by their ^ffiftance, than 
without them ; tho' in the tryal, thofe which 
were fown without afhes, had the fame d^ree 
of heat, and the lame proportion of air and 
water J yet the mixture of afhes was always 
the quickeft. While I am treating of Mhes, 
and their ufe in vegetation, I thirJc it may 
not be amife to take notice how far this ppif 
nioa has prevailed among a fet of people who 
are fond of propagating the old ftpry of raifing 
a fallad while a Ihoulder of mutton is roa- 
fting, which depends chiefly upon afties of 
plants. The fecret I have fried, and I 
found it would not do ; for tho' the Itvgrtm 
dients ar? all agreeable to pronv)te vegeta- 
tion, yet in the attem|rt: to a&eleratc the 
growth of feeds, there is nothing can form 
vegetation at this rate ; For the powers to 
jbe ufed for {ucl| purpofes, if they are above 
bature, wiU pirch and deftroy the feed, ra-» 
ther than make it fprout. And a man muft 
have a very good knowledge of nature from 
Extraordinary experience, to know what pro- 
portion of heat will drive a plant to the 
higheft pitch of growth ; that is fo nice a 
j^int, that if we give but one degree in an 
hundred thoufand more than will force a 
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feed or plant to grow, thzt zddMonH de- 
gree wiU dcftroy a plant : This is evident 
m the man^ement of plants in hot beds, and 
the frequent failures in thofe cafes demon- 
ftratc, that we hare but few who have a 
realbnable thought that way, much lefs to 
know the certain d^ree of heat that is ne- 
ceflary to force a plant, ithe utmoft in its 
growth* We muft know too, that plants, 
as well as animals have naturally a gentle 
way of growth ; and if we happen to put 
*cm beyond that, they become weak and 
fickly; and loon pcrifti by over fiipplying 
the veffels too liiddenly, and with fiich jui- 
ces as are not nouriftiing. The feeds which 
I have obferved, as well in the natural way, 
as in an artificial way, to appear the firft 
above ground after lowing, are white mu- 
flard, creffes, and onions; the two laft es- 
pecially will bear fteeping in warm milk and 
water, in which they will Iprout, and even 
explam their feed leaves, not being liibjed: 
to rot when they have nothing but water and 
milk to feed them, as many other feeds will 
do* Tlus Summer, 1 7x6, in June after a 
fliower of rain, I lowed the feeds of creffes 
on a Sacurcky in the evening, at Stratford m 
£fiex, in the tiatural ground; and on the 
Monday Ibllowing in the morning at nine 
a dock, the creffea wcare above ground a^ 
bore Itatf an inch^ wtnch was the quickeft 
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vegetation I hafve known without art. And 
even if we try creffes in an hot bed, wc 
Ihall not have them fooner, if the bed be ia 
the beft order, unlefs they are firft fteeped 
in Ibme liquor till they fprout, and then a- 
bout twelve hours will explain or open thdr 
leed leav^, and bring them up, efpecially 
if the earth be very light j liich as the aflies 
of vegetables prepared with fome earth 
made of plants well rotted, and duly moi- 
ftened^ which will help their vegetation ; 
and onion feed will alio do the fame^ being 
fteeped either in warm milk from the cow, 
or warm water. But ftill this is not raifing 
of a lallad in two hours, or while a ftioul- 
der of mutton is roafting, nor can it be 
done, notwithftanding there was a merry- 
paragraph in one of the news papers about 
two years fince concerning a fallad raifed in 
that time ; but that I liippofe was publilh-f 
ed with a double defign, viz- to promote 
the intereli of a particular gardener, and at 
the fame time to banter another. The re- 
ceipt for doing it is to fteep the feeds in 
warm milk till they Iprout, and then put 
them immediately into earth made of burnt 
mofs, and rotted mols or ftraw mixed with 
the water from a dunghill, and then gently 
heated in a frying pan ; but we muft consi- 
der that the feed is growing while it. is in 
the milk, or in warm water, and that time 
^ muft 
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muft pafs for nothing in the cafe : And then 
as I have obferved before, the common art 
of hot beds will not bring it under twelve 
hours, tho' we add to it the affiftance of 
burnt mofs, and the rotted parts of plants ; 
but thefe methods, however, will help ve- 
getation very much, tho' it will not perform 
what is promiled by it in the receipt for the 
lallad* I wonder that notwithftanding the 
impoffibility of the performing what thclal- 
lad receipt promifes, we have yet people 
that pretend to it, and even of raifing an oak 
from an acorn, to bear acorns in a few hours; 
but this invention I llippole was taken from 
the leger-de-main trick, fo famous in the 
Eaft and Weft-Indies, of raifing a mango- 
tree with fruit upon it in two hours, from 
the ftone of a mango being fet in the ground, 
which the men of credit who have feen it 
know to be the efFed only of flight of 
hand. But it is time I return to my bufinefs 
of improving gorly or ftirze-ground, which 
I have already brought as far as the burning 
of the turf with the frirze-roots, and Ipread- 
ing the afhes upon the land. We are then 
to plough the ground, which we have be- 
fore fiippofcd is dry and light; therefore as 
a good manure for it, if we defign it for 
com, we muft lay upon it a good coat of 
marie, or clay, and with hacks break the 
clods fine, and &w it with wheat, and it 
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will bear afterwards good com of any fbrf 
Withcait any other manure for many years, 
if between whiles the crops are changedy 
^ipd now and thai relieved with pcafe^ tur- 
nips^ beans, &c, which draw a quite diffe- 
iexA riouriftiment than corn : But the far- 
riers will fometimes let the ground lie fal-' 
low after the firft crop^ and thenfome feeds 
of the gprxe, which before were ploughed 
in, will come up^ but as they are yery ten-s 
der the firft year, if you then turn in flieep 
topoiltheln, they willprefently deftroy themy 
fothatth^ will appear no more; but I 
have feen gobd corn upon ftich ground^ 
without either martey or other manure laid 
upon it, except' cMily the afties, and the 
burnt eatth ; and by that means the land con- 
tinued a long; time fertile, for the fiirzea 
don't draw the fame nourifhment as cOrn. 

But the land which is annoyed with the 
fmaller kind of fiir^e, is commonly wet^ 
and therefore muft firft be drained j and af^ 
ter that the fmall furae bfenfi, with forae of 
thefiirfece of the ^rth, and the afties being- 
well fpread^ you may,? if the ground be, 
any ways ftiff, lay on d good quantity of 
(barrp fand, or black heathy foil, and plou^ 
it, and fow it with oats, for the firft year f 
or if it be ftiff, U may dfo be limedy or have 
m^ of the mapm es bid upcm it th^ ate Men- 
tioned in my chaf^or c£ manures Ibr ftiff 
X foils: 
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and this, when it has bom com as long as it 
can without more than the firft manuring, 
may be laid down for grais, and become 
very good pafture. 

We may obfervethat the large French- 
furze, may be killed by cutting the woody 
ftalks ^thin half a foot of the root in fiun- 
nier time ; for it will not then fpring again, 
like the fmall wild-foze or whins, by which 
name Mr. Markham diitinguifhes the finall 
fiirze fi:om die large fort« 



C H A P. X^ 

Of the improvement! of ground 
whkh is over-run with Sroom^ 
and the ufe of Broom. 

THE land which is over-grown, with 
broom, is accounted one of the worft 
forts of land for improvement, that b, diis 
is the general voice of the people ; but ac- 
corj[£ii^ to my judgenj^nt, it lAay as well be 
remedied and brought to be valuable land, 
^ any other, feeiog that our country aJBfords 
fo ^cat variety of manures, if we would 
cultivate it for com ; and alfo fincc We find 
by e^)erience, as well of the andents, as of 
the later wrkcrs ar^ praditioners, that frcflt 
e«th is a fure amendment ; and that a light 
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fi>U will always mend a heavy ibil ; and on 
the contrary, a heavy or ftiff foil, will mend 
a light foil; but chid&y that there is not any 
fort of foil but will bear fome profitable 
plant or other ; and as long as that is, I think 
a &rmer well skilled in die nature of his 
lands, and of the plants that will thrive well 
upon them, cannot fail of oonfiderable ad- 
vantages. But I am to fpeak now of Broom- 
ground, and its improvement ; and ihatl 
begin with Mr. Fitz-Herbarde*$ fentiraents 
of that particular : viz. 

'Bcotne ftomtb altoape upon ticte tm 
iimli? gtoutme, anti ft \m beate goon tpe 
anu ote0, (oats) fniit it tD^ilnotentiuteto 
lieate cotne long, toitliout it tie nongeo tsi^ 
t^ carte, tn fottd t^ ftieep^fom, o; iioti -, 
anhffpelettftlpefe^, (fallow) anopfoiDtt 
not, tDe fxmst (broom) m\ come «faln> 
ami Qiepe i0 1^ beff catelto ^m it unoec ; 
fm ncficttletefti it tnftl geofo. mm it i» 
ffcofoeK of a patoe o(()epg|t tn mooe, tien 
It fis f ooQ to tnlte aR» feretae tottd ^ 8WI ^ 
tiaiOf vfm a igomst tfi t|adte& (thatched) 
to take ^ teonteanntnaleftfaqniteejK 
af a latielongey^i^ tdemilotitsi,anii9t;Mte 
tiM Intottia^i^ and i^ (dofo bf one 
another) atin cotiec t^ t^itttlene oMv, an» 
(t QaH Ml Iteey out twtt anoalfii figgft 

iMRtl^li^flQEe (pulHng) tMtOItt tDitj^ COfOOXy 

f^» nnpett* ann cvoivpfp $ anp ?» jft 
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ttouin tie(!top ft fptien it \^ eroiim tftree tx 
four fote (foot) of M&t; tlien about daint 
aome'^iifiF'GaU it aGDotab0iiet^md(eart^^ 
oi mocci ann tfjen tlie aailt topii ^ foj a 
{roan fta&m ; pf it be piott»ii» it miH grotu 
asi fa(i ass ettec it tpn (4i4) to^n pe itabe 

^QtDittff (when it comes to lie fallow). 

OvR author obfcrves that broonv^rows 
upon dry and fandy ground, which we find 
to be fo in ma^y examples : but it is alio 
very frequent in gravelly foils, if they lye 
dry, though I have feen it alfo in fbme pla- 
ces, which lay a little moift ; but one of 
them I find was fbwn purpofely with broom- 
feed, for the ftielter c^" game* Which I in- 
ftancd to flxew that it will grow in places a 
little moift, as well as in the very dry groimd : 
however, it is certain that dry gravelly and 
fandy ground is, the moft natural to it. 

F the broom we have two forts which 
will grow fireely in England ; ^2. the com^ 
mon fort of the fields, and the Spanifh- 
broom, which tiU very lately has bem only 
propag^ed apd cultivated in the gafdecs ; 
but at preiibx)t fome gentlemen have ratieditin 
their field$> by my ad^fiw; and though Aey 
could never-before have any profit 1^ bees, 
they ar^ now mafters of weighty ftocks; 
and alfo. hvf^. bsgun to find the pxA cflBbd 
of theas % . bk>^^ and working of basb* 
^y % *fefly jpfoduceteng and tough wyth^ 
N % not 
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not to be worn or broken like wyths of wil- 
lows or ofiers. The bloom for flower of this 
fort, is alio very beautiful and fweet, per- 
fuming the air like orange flowers in May, 
which invite the bees and enrich them very 
.greatly, lb that their hives are full betimes 
in the fummer. And confidering the pro- 
fit of honey and Wax, where bees profper, 
I think that whatever ground happens to be 
planted with fiich flowering plants, as give 
them a large fhare of nouriftunent, and af^ 
ford them plenty of wax and honey; may 
be faid to be valuable : for from the obfer- 
vations I have made of bees, and the man- 
ner of gathering their honey, oiie may rea- 
fbnably conjedure that an acre of ground 
which is cultivated with fuch a rich flower- 
ing fhrub, will bring fiich a return as will 
pay the rent, if it be an acre ; provided the 
neighbouring parts do not keep many bees 
to rob our own flocks j for by a calculation, 
which one may juftly enough makdori the 
bees account, one may conclude than an 
acre of the Spamfh-broolh, will aflford wax 
and honey enough for ten good ftocks of 
bees J for this broom brings a vaft quantity 
of flowers fertile both ih honey and wax, 
and continue blowing a long time. And 
when a ftock of bees have fbwers to their 
Hidiig, of which this ii 6ne of the chief, and 
hare a large quantitj^ of them;, they wJU fill 
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their hive both with wax and honey, in five 
or fix weeks, if the weather will permit 
them to go abroad : but this hazard is no 
more than other crops are fiibjed to, the 
weather having the management of all crops, 
either for their well or ill fare. But let us 
fuppole that among our bees, only five 
ftocks reap the benefit of fuch a crop ; we 
will rate the wax and honey of each hive 
to weigh fifty pounds, fo that in all, there will 
be two hundrexi and fifty pounds of wax and 
honey; and out of that, to gotothemoft,we 
will allow fifty pounds for drofs, or what will 
not be vendible at the markets, then there 
will remain two hundred pounds of wax and 
honey, which if we fuppofe is near divided 
in half, the wax will be worth about five 
pounds the hundred weight, or one hundred 
and twelve pounds weight, and the reft in 
honey, at four-pence a pound, which is but 
a moderate price, will bring in fomething 
more than twenty-nine fliillings : fo that the 
whole will be worth fix pounds and upwards, 
if the wax be well tried, which is a good 
benefit, confidering there is no trouble nor 
expence ; for the ufe of wyths and plants, 
for thatching, will pay for the time of 
the growth. But this might be reckoned at 
a much higher rate ; for it is rare that a hive 
is thought worth taking, imlels it weighs 
near four-lcore pound weight ; and good 
honey will fell lor more than four-pence a 

N 3 poimd: 
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pound : and bcfides, the mead which may 
be made of the ofFalls, will be of Ibme va- 
lue. So likcwife I might have obferved be^ 
fore, that the fiirze id an excellent plant for 
bees, as it bloffoms all the year about j and 
the heath or ling likewife is very profitable 
to bees, for filling their hives towards the 
end of the year. But the common bropn^ 
is no way comparable to the Spanilh-broom 
for flower, no more than its wyths may be 
compared with it ; for they are not half (6^ 
long, nor near fo ftrong as the Spanifh 
fort : however they are both ufeful tor the 
fake of their wyths, for binding and for 
making of dry-hedges, and for thatching, 
being exceeding tough, and of long durati- 
on. This finall fort of broom, which for 
diftinftion fake, we call the Englifti-broom, 
is however placed among the weeds, which 
annoy the farmer ; and therefore many ways 
have been invented for thedeflraftionof itiii 
fiich fields as are over-run with it ; which 
lands are hardly allowed to be pafture for 
any cattle, except a few ftieep ; and then 
only when it does not grow very thick, for 
the drip of it is bitter, and fpoils the grafs. 

For drawing up this broom by the roots, 
the hook, which is Figure i in the Vth 
plate, is ufed with good profit, and is the 
work of one man, which may be feen in my 
chapter of the amendment of bulhy-ground. 

This 
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This is an ealy and Hire way of drawing the 
plants out of the earth ; but the broom will 
fpring again, after it is done ; partly be- 
caufe the feeds which drop from the broom, 
will be covered with earth, upon the tear- 
ing up of the broom, and will then come 
up J and partly becaufe fbme of the roots 
of this kind of broom, which are knotted 
in the ground, will break in the pulling up 
of the plants, and fpring afrefli. So that 
what we may exped from the feedsj and 
the remaining roots, will foon ftore the 
ground again plentifoUy; but the young 
feedling plants the firft year, are eafily de- 
ftroyed, for then the cattel wil^ eat them, if 
the ground is ftill left for pafture : or the 
ploughing of the land in the fummer, foon 
after the young plants are come up, will da 
the fame. 

But the beft way of doing the work efl 
feftually in deftroying of bropm, is to cut 
it down into the hard woody part at the time 
when it is moft vigorous in its growth : this 
has often been experienced, as well in the 
broom, as in other plants. And this way of 
cutting down plants, while the fap is flow- 
ering, will even deftroy the twitch-grals,or 
couch-grafs, and the bear-bind, which are the 
greateft plagues to the gardiners, arid of bad 
confequence to the farmers j for the leaft 
irits of their roots, will grow even if they 

N 4 lye 
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lye upon the furfece of the ground, and the 
ground happeps to be a little moift. But 
the only way, as I obferved above, for the 
deftrudion of plants, is to cut them down 
while they are in their vigour of growth ; 
for then the circulation of the juiccfsis flop- 
ped, ^4 cpnfequently the plant muft die in 
all its parts, ^ven in the roots as well as the 
branches : but then we muft be fiire in this 
work, that we leave none of the growing 
ftioots, even on? of them; for as long as that 
remains, it aflfords pq^flages for the fap to 
move in, ^nd will keep up the circulation, 
fo as to preferve the pl^t alive, although 
not in great profperity ; for the greateft part 
of the juices cannot be admitted, and there-* 
^re are loft ; and by that means the plant 
will grow w^ak : for it is 9, certain rule, 
that if we cut a plant while the juices are 
vigoroufly flowering in it, fo in proporti- 
on to our cutting of the top, the parts under 
groimd will decay. For thefe reafons, the 
putting of the broom into the woody part, 
while it is ftiooting, will infallibly deftroy 
the roo^ and free the ground ever after 
firom broom, unlefs what will grow from 
|he fcattered feeds, which either feeding in the 
lummer^ or a fummer ploughing, will fiircly 
deftroy : fo that then our greund will be 
fit for ufe. But it remains that I ftiould fay 
^mething of^heftupips which remain in the 

^roun4 
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ground after cutting. Thcfe muft remain 
till July at ieaft, before they are taken up ; 
for by that time, the life of the roots will 
be utterly deftroyed, by the abundance of 
the fap, which will grow ftagnant in them, 
after the circulation is ftoped, by cutting off 
the tops : fo that when thefe jroots are grubed 
up, none of the parts can ever grow agdn, 
which they would do if the plants were to 
be pulled up without cutting j for then the 
broken parts which remained in thegroimd, 
being firefti, and having lively lap in them, 
would Iprout immediately. The dead ihimps 
of the broom fliould be taken out with picks 
or forks, and muft be carried off the ground 
to aflift in burning or devonftiireing of ftiff 
wet land j for they will do damage to be 
burnt upon the broomyJand, which of it 
felf, is generally dry and light enough ; and 
is therefore in the fummer apt to fcorch or 
bum, as the farmers term it ; that is, through 
its natural lightneis and opennefi of parts, 
the liunmer-fon preiently exhales the wate- 
ry parts from it, and then the nouriftiing 
parts remain unadive (if there are any 
nouriftiing parts in the earth, when it is void 
of^ water) ^nd by the quick exhalation of 
watery parts from this land, it is, that when 
com or other fiich like body comes to be 
fowed upon it, the com or liich plant fiif. 
^rs in dry weather, and ripens b?fore it is 
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half grown j fo that it anfwers little more 
than half a crop : fb therefore a dripping 
year is good for fuch lands. But for grals, 
if this fort of ground happens to be laid 
down with it, it will be of poor profit ; for 
the fpirc of the grals will be very fliort and 
narrow, and in the wetteft feafon, produce 
but little quantity. We may indeed reafo- 
nably judge, and by experience confirm that 
iuch grals however, is very nourifhing to all 
kinds of cattle that can feed upon it ; wit- 
nefs the cows about Awborn-Chafc, that 
feed in many places upon fiich fine grafs, 
though they doknot give half fo much milk 
at a meal, as the cows do that feed in the 
vales, iahigh grafs; yet their milk is richer, 
and will yield twice as much cream as the 
milk of the the vale cows : but then we 
muft confider too, that much more ground 
muft be allowed for the feed of a cow in 
this ihoft grafs, than where the grals is more 
plentiful : but fliecp will be the beft cattle 
to feed upon this fort of ground, and will 
thrive upon it j for they love fhort grafs, 
and bite clofe* By this fort of feed, their 
flefh will be fine grained and fliort, fuch as is 
the flefti of the mutton fed upon Bagftiot- 
Heith and Banfted-Downs,which is efteemed 
the fweeteft mutton in England. 

But we are to examine what is to be 
done with this land in pdirt of pianoring- 

Mr. 
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Mr.Fit2*Hetbardc tells us that we mull dung 
it, or put out ftieep in folds upon it. This 
way, I doubt not, was pradifed in his time, 
and is to this day, held as a rule among Ibnie 
fanners, who know little of the difference 
of foils ; and Mr, Majkham tells us, that the 
ground will bear corn three or four years ; 
all which I believe : but I am iatisfied by 
this fort of manuring and prance, the ground 
muft of neceffity, be foon worn out fot corn, 
for the contifiual drawing of the juices of 
the beft or ftrdngeft land by com, muft cer- 
tainly expend thole juices which are natural 
to com i but the ground, though it will bear 
corn for two or three years, if the feafons 
are favourable j yet this fort of land is much 
more proper for other things, as elpecially 
will be fet down in my chapter of the im- 
provement 6f liich land by plants, as are 
moft natural to it. 

But it 19 my id vice, where liich land 
happens to be very light, and we would till 
it for com, that we manure it with clay or 
marie, in proportion to the lightnefs of it, 
and not to be too fparing when we are about 
it, but do it thoroughly, that it may laft : 
and this h certainly the cheapcft way, for 
though it will be a little expailive at firft, 
yet the goodnelsof the crops afterward, will 
foon make amends. By this means the ground 
will keep in godd heart for many years, with- 
out 
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out wanting any repairs, efpecially if the 
farmer once comes to be fenfible of the 
great advantage which may bp gdned by 
ftiifting of crops ; which I take to be one of 
the moft important branches of husbandry. 
For by a right knowledge of it, the Ipirit 
of the land will always be kept up ; every 
particular kind of crop, drawing a particu- 
lar kind of nourifhment from the earth : 
while in the mean time thole virtues which 
have been employed in the nourilhing of 
former crops, will recruit th§ir lols from the 
rain and dr, as often as the earth is opened 
to receive them ; which will be pretty fre- 
quent in the method I mention, becaiife the 
land will never lye idle, but always be 
cropping with fomething or other ; and the 
more frequent land is ploughed, the finer it 
will be, and likewife will not be iiibjed 
to bind, while crops are growing upon it, as 
it will do when it lies fellow. And we may 
likewife add, that the ground will be much 
enriched by the roots andother parts of plants, 
which will rot in it from time to time, of the 
various crops which it will bear. But this I 
fliall further explain in my chapter concern- 
ing the amendment of land, by changing of 
crops. 

But if thefe lands fliould happen to be 
heavier or ftiffer than what I have fuppofed 
the broomy grounds generally are j wo 
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muft correct their over-ftiffiiefs, with fliarp 
fandj heathy foil, or others, wluch are com- 
ihonly light ; or fuch land may be mended 
by fuch other manures, either fimple or 
Compound, as are mentioned in my chapters 
of manures. 



CHAR XL 

Of the improvement of Heath- 
ground^ and Fern or Brake- 
ground. 

IN my travels about England, I have ob- 
ferved more grounds over-grown with 
heath, than any other unprofitable weed ; 
and that is the only fort of foil which hither- 
to the improvement has been imattempted^ 
although in it. felf it is much more capable of' 
bringing good profitable crops, than many 
other kinds of ground that have been cul- 
tivated. But the common opinion prevail- 
ing, that this kind of ground will not' bring 
good corn, I luppofe has been the reafon 
why thofe lands have been neglcded j fox 
commonly nothing elfe is thought on but the 
produ^Hon of corn, unlefs it be in a, very 
few places : liich as in fonie partsof EiFex^ 
the carroway arid coriander, is raifed an^ the 
cole-feed ; and 'about Godlamin^ in Surry, 
' ' - the 
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the licorife, and in a few other places, the 
buck-wheat, and in another the wo ad ; and 
in the north of Efles:,and in Cambridgefhire 
the faf&on : but theie, however profitable they 
are to the i&rmers that raife them, yet ftiU 
they keep within their own bounds ; and it 
is very likely will fpread no further, unlefs it 
be by the means I now cultivate ; I mean 
the writing of the feveral methods ufed in the 
culture of iiich things, that they may be 
Ipread into feveral parts j and then I fup^ 
pofe we may find fome who may have cou- 
rage enough to venture upon foch improve- 
ments of their lands, as they can have de- 
monftration befbre^hand, will bring them 
good profit J and by that means I nope to 
fee many lands that now lye idle, be brought 
into an advantageous way j efpecially fince 
there are now many thoufand acres of this 
land in England, which do not yield the 
landlord fix-pence in the year. The im- 
provement, however, of fuch land, was 
thought of formerly : viz. about the year 
1500, by Mr. Fitz-Herbarde, who gives us. 
his opinion in the following words. 

^c fljaU unncrflanB tijat tfiecc U fouc 
mmmt of fjeitfis (heath) gtauimejs, Ijeit^ 
grotnfitB upon fftaucljj, anu Ijeitlj groiufng 
upon fanUe* Cfjefc ttua manner of ijeit^* 
gcoutiTie^) topllteace no mamtet: of cotne, 
mftfjout ntacfo (much) nonffc ojmuclie 5 foj 
fcwom is tfjere anp marte uittiec tfjat man* 
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tier of h^- Sitis in tnanp cotmtreps tt^te 
plentp of litm'SQtte (0, toe (m^li'inDesi fia 
breti (burn) tfie l(ttie>fione{i toUd tuo^Qe 
(wood) an) ftd'Cole, ann maue iwne tfKre- 
«f, attQ im fet it uison tdetc laifDcd, asi t^cf 
BO t&e(c iwnge (dung), foi ipme fu; tiot of 
it kllU C^ ot^ ttijo tnannerjs ef fjett(;» 
(jS ^ettl 0tofofng upan fnOite clep (day) 
isrounlie *, atto tjett^ gtotoinff upoti blnOt 
ftt^ (earth) t|at Ipt() lotue like niarrc;^ 
(marih) grouiAvattQ uimtmat^ tMt tm 
mantlet; of lep>ibet^StouiD}e0,ttiete I.^tttj mdt 
catmnonfp matte : t^n htm (burn) tht 
Mt% ans ftrcde (feck) foj tlie made, an9 
i^m it ttp) and la? ft tl^ (thick) upait 
t6e stounti, ano fpceUe tt, anQ ttien ptoui 
ic atiH Gotoe Ct, anQ it v» moc^ (much) 

iWttet t&en OUt&eC (either) ipme (lime) 

«nic^ 0| anjr matmee of iiono:, aiftiengei; 

(longer) (t tB0l fclll ; anH fe (fee) t(jat 

ite fie no toatet; tatoipnge (ftandlng) up* 
aRttefi^ligi:otmti. 

We may here obferve, that in Mr.Fitz- 
Horbarde's time, dung was as much admire^ 
by the :&rmer6, as it is now a-days : and for 
the muck he mentions, that is, fuch as the 
mud put of ponds, and ftreet dirt (the 
word muck, being ffiH ufed in Lincolnfliire 
for the iame thing) the muck indeed we 
find is u£e%l and improving to Tandy heath- 
f;round ^ and it is generally fat foil, and helps 

to 
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to confirm the fandy foil. Where heath 
grows, if the foil be fandy, it is commonly 
filled with roots, which foon rot when 
they come to be expofed to the air, and 
make good mould ; but ftill for the produc- 
tion of corn, it is proper to cover the fandy- 
heath ground with clay, or fbme loamy foil, 
which will ftrengthen it, and make it hold 
good many years, without other amend- 
ment : or if it is difficult to get clay or fat 
chalk, or liich other foil as will bind this 
light earth, if it lyes near the fea, where fiiih 
is plenty, as in Devonlhire and Comwal, it 
may be well improved by fifh, which be- 
ing flill of oil, will bind the fandy parts to- 
gether, and make it become ne^ the nature 
of clay, in proportion m the fifli is laid up- 
on it. 

Or if fifli is wanting, then we may co- 
ver it with a fat marie, which will be a means 
of binding it, and confequently of enrich- 
ing it. But if none of thefe are to be had, 
then the fowing of turnips upon it, will 
greatly help its improvement, by drawing 
them when they are well grown^ and lay- 
ing them to rot, and then plowing them in. 
This indeed, will take up fome time, but as 
longasitwiUanfwerthedefired end, we can 
only charge the time at a triftinc rate ; for 
the rent of the land would come to little 
befides the turnip feed, which will be like- 
} wife 
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iVife hilt of a finall valiie, in comparifon of" 
the improvement made by it. And as for 
the ploughing and lowing of the ground 
With turnipSj the expence is litfle more than 
4 firigle fallowing of groiftid, and the ground 
will ever after be the better : efpecially if 
manned with siill in the changing and ffiift- 
ing of crops. Or in luch ground, we may 
at once fow fciicfe-wheat : and after we have 
got the grain^ we may chop the haulm, and 
iftanufe the ground with if. This haulm, as 
it is flill of vifcous juice^ will help to hind 
the fandy parts, and affiff it as much as the 
dricieAfs tell us their lupines will doi 

Mr. ri A R f L I B, who generally \frrites very 
Well of husbandry; aiid fo well indecrJ, that 
many aYiffiots have copied from him ; tells 
lis, that tlie diflfeirerice of th6 nature of land^ 
ifiay be found oiif, aiid thereby be fitted 
With in apt compoft. This is certainty true^ 
aiid ill fome points I fiiall follow him^ tho' 
fiot in etery thing. He. lays that fahd in 
the iiimmer is apt to burn much ; and 
there if yDii apply lime^alhes or pigeon's- 
dung, or any thing of the like hot and! dry 
nafiirdj there yoii poifon it ; and alio when 
ific earth is not apt to bum witli the heat of 
fiinimerj there; if you apply any other thing; 
except lime^ afties, pigeons-dung, oir 6ther 
things of hot and dry nature, there you 
poiibn that atfo : for it is a foolHli^ thing for 
Cy a cook 
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a cook to put more fait into the pot when 
the pottage were too fait before, lb is it as 
fond a trick in husbandry to add a compoft 
to land, wherein that quality pred^ominateth^ 
which doth alio predominate in the land j 
fot com and £ecds are as nice in their diet,, 
as any lady in flie World, and will not prof- 
per nor draw the nourifliment if it be never 
So little diftaftful; and this is the caufe, why 
fb mainy times lb little a quantity of com- 
poft doth work fuch wonder&l effeds by 
the exqtufite adaption to the land or Iced. 

As for the firft propofitions of this au- 
thor to adapt the manure to Che land, and 
not laying on hot and dry manures upon hot 
and dry land ; every man of reafon, if he 
has no experience in husbandry, may judge 
it to be right, and Mr. Hartlibls compa- 
rilbn of the cook, is a good example of it ;, 
but experience puts it beyond doubt, that 
he fs in the right. But in another place, he 
prefcribes dung before any thing, for all 
manner of lands : but in our prelent ufe, 
where the I^nd is light and dry, I have in 
my chapter of manures, as weU as himlelf, 
in the former paragraph, told my rieader how 
Injurious luch dired fames are fo one ano- 
thct^ Now every one who knows what 
dun^ isy knows that when it is througlily 
digdffced and rotted, it makes a light dry ^aith ; 
but' I &ppo{c he means dung, when it is but 
half (figeiled, as he feems to mtimate^ wher e he 
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fays^ that he has found by experience, that 
where dung hath been laid upon heaps, upon 
fallowed land, and hajh lain unlpread for a 
month or fix weeks ; and withal Ibme ftore 
of rain hath fallen to carry down the chilus 
or juice of the dung into the earth there^ 
though the dung was all removed iti the 
fpteading, from the place where the heap 
lay ; yet there grew mote com in a yard 
fquare of that ground^ €0 fatned with the 
chilus or juice of the dung, than in thre^ 
yards iquare. where the dung was dilperfed 
in the ?eft of the land. 

He fiirther informs us that dung doth not 
lenrich ground till it be putrified and turned 
into chUusj or aqua pinguis^ or aqua Tilbo-i 
fa } and alio that compoft mufl: oe turned 
into iiich a nature and property^ before it cail 
produce great increafe in the prefent cropi 

Where toi^E He fays the beft hu3baii-2 
dry is to prepare earth and compoft in fiich 
manner, that the nutritive virtue thereof 
may be alfimulated into the corn; or -elfci. 
the husbandman is deprived of great part of 
jiis benefit, by rcafon that the rain and Istnd- 
floodsj carry away a great fliare of the chi- 
lus or juice of luch dung as falleth out of 
the r^ch of the ^ittradive virtue of the feed 
or plant j aiid if any doubt it^ let hini fill 
ibme holes^ wherein he has planted cbrrt 
Willi, filch fat earth, and he fhaU find hifr tn^ 
O % creafi^ 
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crcafe doubled updn comrmA batf oi field- 
land J and contrdryivifc, let him fill hole* 
with common dui%, 4rfd he fliall find no 
liich fuccefs. 

We tnay find ty experience and rea--. 
Ion, that Mr. Hartlib is not remote from 
the opinion I propagate: viz. that light 
^arth being bound or ftrengthned ^ithavif^ 
cous matter, will be mended in the higheft 
degree, for his chilus means the fame thing ; 
and by that we may judge that the conditi-i^ 
on of the dung he ules, is filch as I call 
half digeflied, that is, dui^ (1 ihean 
horfe-dung or l]|i6rfi?-litter) which will cut 
cafily with a Ip^ide like pdle, and is then to 
the touch like foap* In this ftate the dimg 
has certainly a vifcous or flip|)ery quality in 
it, wliich by rain or any flux of water will be 
commimicated to the groisKi it is laid on^ 
and fo will help a li^ht fiindy foil, and 
ftrengthcn it. This is the cafe of fiich 
dung as I have employed for hot-beds, made 
in March, and cut for fpreacMi^ upon land 
about five or fix monAs after. But as t 
have obferved before, raw dutig^ which h 
what Mr. Hartlib has mentioned, When it is 
laid upon land, is apt to breed tb& fiy^ 
wiuch is the deflxuaion of matiy ttop : feiif 
if it was liot for that reafon, I <kMd nc* 
help jommg vdth hirii in another defigri, re- 
lating to tib« impregnatkig eaith with the 
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juices X>f dung, and giving it a fertile qua- 
lity. For the chilus, when it happens to 
he in dung, will help to bind li^t land ; 
but wh«n dung is fiillen ipto pwe earth, \t 
is li^ and open, ai^d thej^ore cannot hq 
agrepabje to the foil I trea^ 0(f, viz. a dry 
fiady land : though by its Jighfiiefe of parts, 
whisn it is thoroughly digged, it would Ifc 
good mamirc fer flaff laxids j buttle fly <KU 
is to be cooiideiied. 

But Mr. Hartlib tells Hs, with good 
reason, that a valuable wa^ure ^i>jiy be 
made for land, by Irttiijg j^g lie upcOT 
ground ibme tim^ i but he dirp^ more to 
j^e doie th^n is in the coippJtfs aff| cqmjaon 
farmer, and therefore it is my bufinefs to^ 
advcrtiiethe reader, that his dirp^iopsihould 
only be followed in proportioa tp the quan- 
tity of dung or quantity of land, that is re- 
qviired. Me tdl us, 

I-ETf an acre, or more pr Ji^ofg<?odara-r 
blc earth, neither clay nor fendj^ but be-? 
tween both, be chofen in ipnje aj^ place 
where dung is plentiful and cb^p, t^ien co»- 
verit with dung a foot thick, or thereabout, 
and then you inay be at choice whether you 
will 9t fix months end, fliavel c^ aU the 
dung, and xjarry the fatned earth ii^K^tniiich 
@Et>und as wants .manuiing, or elfe to plough 
the-iking and earth altogethw^ foat or five 
times in a year's fpace^and carry all together to 
]^ui^ as ^manure upon other grounds. The 
O 3 firft 
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firft is beft for light open foils, and the latter 
for ftifF foils. An acre of earth thus ma<fe 
fertile, will manure many acres ; but it will 
be difficult to get dung any where in fiich 
a large quantity. However, in proportion 
to the quantity of dung that we can get, we 
may ule the above prefcribcd method, and 
we ftiall gain by it as many loads of earth, 
as we have loads of dung, But Mr. Hart- 
lib direds, that the earth which the dung is 
to be laid upon, Ihoiild be between iand and 
clay, which is the fame I call loam or mo-, 
ther-earth, That eiarth of it felf, is rich 
enough ta bring good corn without help, 
and is exc^ll&it to lay upon fandy light foil, 
or to repair worn-out grounds^ 

But the fandy heath-grounds, in the 
vacancies between the heath, and uponfome 
large plats, are commonly amioyed with 
fcm or brakes. Thefo take a very deep 
root in the ground, fometimes above a yard, 
and can no ways be deftroyed, huf, by cut- 
ting it down as foon as it begins to Iprout 
above ground , and repeating the lame 
work two or three times the famefonuner; 
which method being carefully followed, will 
certainly deftroy it, as I have found by ex-. 
perience j but the cutting of it when the 
ftalks are foil grown and hardned, will not 
hurt it. The work muft be done Avhilfttbc 
lap is in its higeft vigour. 
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Again, many of thele heath-lands ar^ 
annoyed with water : four or five, nay, 
ten or twenty acres, may perhaps be co- 
vered with water, by happening to Jie a 
little lower than the reft. In fuch a cafe 
if the watery part happens to be fo fituated 
as to be within twenty or five and twenty 
miles of London, or other good market for 
fifti, it will be worth our while to ftore it 
with carp and tench, and make a feeding 
pond of it J and efpecially if it be near a 
navigable river, which will be very conve- 
nient for carrying the filh alive to the mar- 
ket, in well-boats, and turn to very good 
account : or elfe it may be remedied, if the 
water is not too deep, by digging a Ipit deep 
of the land about it, and filling it up, to 
that when it is filled, it may lye a little above 
the ciraimjacent lands, that all waters that 
would otherwife reft there, may have fall 
enough to run off. I have known this way 
pradifed with good profit ; and by being 
ordered with proper manure, fiich as I have 
recommended above, it will bear good com, 
or of it felf, good buck-wheat ; though with 
lels expence it would bear more valuable 
crops to be cultivated with fiich things as 
are natural to it ; as carrots, parfiiips, tur-» 
mps, onions, madder, licorife, kidney-beans, 
i&lQSroD, and fbme other plants^ which lihall 
O 4 mention 
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mention in my chapter relating to the im- 
provement of land by natural crop?. 

But none ofthefe improvements can be 
made, without firft the ground be well fenc^ 
ed, which I fliall dired how to do in my 
chapter of improvement of land by encjo-: 
fures. 

As for the gravelly heath-ground, it re- 
quires much the fame kind of treatment 
with the foregoing, only with this diflfe- 
rence, that if the gravelly parts are mixt 
with parts of clay, as moft red gravels are, 
or black gravels, then pure earth is tl^e beft 
manure for it to bring it to bear good corn, 
or the compoft with the earth about it, from 
the pit mentioned in my chapter ofconippfts : 
or marie would undoubtedly do very well for 
iuch lands as the foregoing, if it could be 
had near at hand j efpecially for the fandy 
land, or elfe a good fat chalk. 

The next is heath growing upon white 
cky, which Mr. ' Fitz-Herbarde tells us has 
commonly marie under it. This fort of foil 
is by no meai^s proper to be marled, not- 
withftanding in his time, marie was looked 
upon as a foveralgn improver of all lands. Thp 
\vhite clay muft be broken, and where Iharp 
land can I;»e had, or fea-weeds rotted, py. 
fuch other light and oppn bodies, either fiijg-^ 
ly or altogether, they will be of great be-i 
nefit ^o the land, arid reader it fit few corri' 
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p; %ay thiT)g elfe, according; to the propor- 
^on w^e lay of the light ibils upon the hea? 
Yj or ftilr foU, fijch as the white cUy wc 
ip^ q£ Wben I fpe^ of pcoporttooing 
tjt^ qmx\ap v^^on our present white clay, I 
me^n th^ necei^ty of tempericg our foil in 
diSerent JOfui^rs, as the plaojts which vre 
d^Gga $>r it h^ippien to be of dcfierent na- 
tures ; for fop^c wirit h^Yte yjery light ground3 
to gp^DW at <»U, #id Wf fUSsr M»xk othgA, 
or 1^^ w*^ not pco^r ; Icff fiika^tts accfwde. 
iog to tJ^qur ^to^s, wiil have ^ prc^)er icil 
tp gso.w iuy or eU> Wf ^ni|iy ejcpp^ our bi? 
Ijcaif wi^ thciu win b^ loft, N^y, ^mfiue 
So nice u} their diet, that jthf foilL w^ plaxit 
or ibwe iheqji uppn, m^^ he exa^y the 
%ie yvitlji the nat^r^l l^J of tl^r arowth, 
pr ei^ t^y pffijfti iu?^Fqi4?bly, Ctf Midlist 
the trs^pj^^, 9^ foi^e cither JH»ds of or- 
(his, wl^P^ wiUjyo^no whe«;bi«tupona 
chalk fiit to na4^p Ijnw qCI The w»tflf-Ullir 
will gKow no Ay^e but jj^ftiUw^tiers, niflk- 
es iij mpyt WiM!«ry place, the <dQ»dr4>erjry no 
w^^ bij^ fl*^ tbie tops of iJie Ingheft nvmn» 
t^jj^ ^nj cfl brajKS oo whi«:e in pxoifeiity, 
im in C^n4y dicep foij, iniffleto, op where 
b||f UfOfi 9 tjiep pr bufti ; and Ji|any otheis 
W^uph foe ^ i?¥^ ^ this^ : ib ti^tvrhmi- 
ey«r litre iW t|f^n^ ff(^ p(bi»li»}, ve may be 
fur^ pf t^ ^l or fy.\iiUw wbesetiiey gnw^ 
1*9 iv^ ^ % that Ibarp iaxid, ^c. will 
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temper this white clay for corn, or any o- 
ther plant, it is to be underftood that with 
more or lels of fiich a manure, th? ground 
will be more or le£s adapted to receive the 
feveral kinds of plants that are to be put in- 
to it, by its being more or lefs open or pli- 
ant in its parts. It is for this realbn, thati 
what I call loam or mother-earth, which is 
the medium between fand and clay, is a foil 
tRat will entertain almoft any fort of plant, 
becaufc thofe plants which grow upon ftiff 
foils, will ftill find fome fliare of ftiffiiels in 
the loam I ipeak of; and thofe that grow 
naturally in fandy grounds, will find in this 
loam, fome fandy parts. So that as their 
roots are naturally difpofod to feek their food 
in the groimd, they cannot be much out of 
their way. This middle foil however, is 
beft for wheat, as well as moft forts of com; 
for n^twithftanding feveral forts otfoils have 
in them feveral kinds of virtues, as the wa- 
ters which pals through them demonftrate : 
yet however, we find that foils of all forts, 
if any feed or plant will grow in them, have 
fome nourifhment in them, natural to that 
feed or plant : and as no foil whatever can 
have any power to make a plant Iprout or 
grow, unlcfs it has the freedom and benefiit 
of the mr and rain, or dew, as by the ex- 
periment of baked earth, may appear ; then 
the loamy foil, I Ipeak o^ bcmg very ca-- 
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pabic of receiving an impreflion from the 
air, Tain, and dews, muft confequently be 
better fumiihed with vegetable virtues than 
ftijBT clays, which are too clofely bound for 
air, rain, or dews, to make any great im- 
preflion on them : and iand, though it eafi- 
ly imbibes iiich qualities from the air, rain, 
and dews ; yet it has not tenacity enough 
to hold it in a long feries of dry weather, 
\ but loam or mother-earth, has its parts open 
enough to receive, and its parts binding 
enough to retain what it has got from being 
exhaled too quickly. But more of this may be 
beft confidered in my chapters of foils and of 
manures, which will, I hope, frifficiently in- 
form my reader of the nature of earths 

In Kent, where th? heathf-^ound hap- 
pens to be of this Ibrt or near like to it, they 
bum the heath and turf to ipread upon the 
land, and mix fea-^fand and lime with it, 
which makes it a very durable foil for com, 
Hiring over this mixture a large fliare of 
dung, or rather ^ I may call it, rotted 
ftraw J for th^ chief dung, as they call it, 
is made of ftraw, which they lay in the 
high-ways and places of pubkck refort, to 
be grcamd and mouldered ; and this as well 
as the ot^er manures, are ufed by the Kentiih 
husbandmen : for iuch foil being all light 
and opening, cannot £dl of mending and 
iinproTing iiich. land, by bringing it into 
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ibch « condition as my ioaoi or modierf-earth. i 
This foil thii» impcovfid^ we arc told, will J 
hear wheat three yeatjs focedfively; thic t 
f$»urth year barley, afier the ground has been t 
folded with floteep ; and the fifth, (ixth, apd i 
fey^enth years, will hringoats, and the eighth I 
year peaie, and after that die ground is lai<} I 
down wi(h grafs. But this husbandry ia 
npt agrecajbk altogetheir with the ptfa/ftiie 
of ibme fj^rna^s of my acquaintance, noi^ 
cau I firom reaibm allow it to be good^ &r 
wiiGn gcound has had a crop of any fortii^ 
OQ it, it muft be leis xap^Ue of lunnging a 
crop of the fame £qit the xmxt year ; and a 
ciop of the fame fort the third ye^, muft 
be much weaker than that of the fecond, 
b6!paufe all thefe crops xlraw the fame fort 
of 4ioyii£bment : But wihere ground is ciopC 
eyiery year for twenty years together, wddi 
cjropsof dii^ent forts £>Jiowuig one ^na>» 
ther, then the ground will be kept up in* 
fuU Ipirit. 

ABoy/r Scaffqixlfiiir^, the heath-lapda 
are commoiiiy^f the fame ftiff nature, and 
tbcne it h^ been the pradieeof the fi^Acrs^ 
f o cyt up their he^th >with -a bceaft-pploii^ 
and bum it widi the turf ; and then m»t 
aflies with about ieop^nty or dgkty buflidt 
of Ume tp an acr^, which mamtf e th^ 
jJoi^h iHider iforpow, aiid fow the land 
with 1^^ allowing atfpuc two butfiela 1^' 
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cam to an acte, which will incrcaie abotlt 
ihr«e quarters, and then they give the 
land three fallowings, vii. one about Odo- 
ber. ancfthet the beginning of FehrQary, 
and another in Afttil. The gtorfnd thus 
prepared, they low next with barley, Which 
will alio bring about three quarters upon an 
acre, or Ibmetimesfour: And after this the 
next crop is white peafc, fer wWch they 
Wily plough oiice in March ; for ibwing 
this crop, their allovrance of feed is about 
three bufliek fiir an acre. And after thde 
they fow white Oats, allowii^ only one 
ploughing; for theA in March ^ and thefl 
'tis laid down ^th grafi. By this method 
they ihight hold the grotirid to bear com, 
or other profitable grain lor fiiiny yeafSj by 
te*fon of their changing of crops; and the 
fallofwit^ the glroUnd tbree tiiiies after the 
firft crop of rye, helps hot only to open it, 
but helps to rot the ftubbl^ ittid foots of the 
tfey Ibthat it afiiWefs the tM of dimgiflg, 
and would then bring any fori of tofn. 

A s for the Other fort of heath-ground, 
^Wch is much attended ^ith water, it is 
fommonly a black light M\ trheR it is df y* 
This is fueh as ^e fittd ttpdA eHmis Whei« 
there are many boggs j the dmettdftient of 
this muft firft be fet about by draifiittg, for 
tdthout that notfilng cm be dotie. We muft 
confider this yery little wo^fth, if worth any 
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thing when we take it in hand, for itisdan^ 
gerous venturing any fort of cattle upon it, 
even in the dryeft feafbn; for as long as 
there aje any boggs open, all cattle that }>ap- 
pen to be turned upon it run the hazard of 
their lives : So that I fay Inch land can be 
of very little profit, and therefore what we 
lay out upon it for improvement, ftands in 
the room of purchafe-money, 'tis like buy- 
ing of land. As for the draining part, fee 
concerning that in my Vlth chapter of the 
draining of lands ; but to what is there men-* 
tioncd I may add, that when we we about 
making our treiiches^ we fliould fo difpofe 
all the inclolures we defign to make, in fiich 
a manner, that they may be high in the 
middle, or rife higher in fome part than in 
another, for the better carrying off the wet 
into the trenches; and if there is marie to 
be had^ it will very much help this foil to 
be laid in a good thicknefs upon it. Such 
lands are raifed at the eafieft rate, by taking 
fome of the ground from that which we de* 
fign the lower fide, and carrying it to that 
which we defign for the upper , part ; and 
tho* in this we mufl: be loofers of fome part 
of our land^ by finking fon^e part of it J 
yet we muft confider it is only fiich land as 
was before ufelefs, and therefore we loft 
nothing by it, unleis a great nimiber of 
barren acres are more valuable than a finall* 
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tr number of rich acres, which become, or 
are made rich by a little lo£s of the barrca 
acres. 

But yet, thefe lower parts need not 
be quite unprofitable, becaufe if they ar^ 
cut deep enough to receive and hold large 
quantities of water, they will feed great 
numbers of* filh; for waters upon fiich black 
land af e very iatning and nourilhing to carp, 
tench, and many othes kinds of fiflu Or 
elfe we may plant fuch low places with o- 
fiefs, willows, alders, and fiKh like, which 
will foon become profitable, and will m 
time fill up the hollows, if they happen to 
be planted thick enough ; or elfe ilich wa« 
tery places may be fet with reeds, which 
bring profitable crops, as I fliall hereafter 
fet forth. 



CHAP. XII 

Of the Improvement of Chilturn 
Groundyflinty or dry Chalky and 
of hime-ftone Ground. 



N my firft chapter I have treated already 
^ of thefe forts of ground, fo far as is ne- 
ceffary to let my reader underfland what 
fcfts of foil they are j and my bufinefs now 
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is to ^ve proper diredions for thdr improve-; 
ment, which I fliall introdnce with Mr. 
Fitz-Herbarde's account of them; 

Cftpltutne grountre ano flpntpe (flinty) 
Btoutrtie fie Ifg&t grountesJ atttr rrrpe, arto 
RtU of fmaU 0otte0, ann cW Qtmme i& 
ttioc^ of tU fame nature, antr t()ep mi 
mate ans IM nmpt m^ tamtt -, ann 
tietefoee tSt? tbolte te ironffeti (dunged) agf 
tie fiwmp aittffernp gtoutiDesi fie, for ttiatfe 
Ijf felfiom ftftft* in tfiefe manner of ucotinBiS, 
arm tfteftfOrl ff jns tnant fl^epe (fiieep) ant, 
ttmge, tfief toOuTD fpe lep (fallow) ann tea 
tfiem eftttt tee? ma? menu tnitfi i^mg;. 

tp«lie.ftOiB(e BroftitiEie 10 fierpffootr, bofTj 
tbc cdtn (Uf9 0eaf0, ann pet in fome plaeejs 

t^e ttfll fttoelje (much) ^rftft (heath) 

Ceotoe upon Ipme-ftone ffrounuc, and tDat 10 
ftmff of ill ftu0&aniirp; ftj ano tftatfieftli 
foete firenneo (oumt) piofneti ano (otoeo^ 
tj^e firf! peat !oi(|) oteir (oats) ano t^n f^i* 
jlotoeo ano foti^ m^^maty rt> (rye) anQ 
&ael^, ano afittr m^ inmmfhpi^', «e 
mj3m tmm cm am filter oonge, anQ 
M bear altvap aftee ttiriieeter ^m, antt 
Qiepe i0 tf^ebeif tdffelf tgat can m ttpott 
t|e(e &mtnoe0, ano Oe(f ttn^ fpin atnenne 
toe g;tm ano iiepe tfiemftltieiJ ftom tot- 
mist (the rot) ano Je t&at fiat& jpmr- 
none map tit^n it toitb coie ano fooob* ano 
mm ipme> v/fxtttm U mas me m 
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ffrountte^ anti t^t tntll bring ffooti copxty ot 
lie map Teil^tiid Ipme at W pleafute. 

The chilturn ground is generally a good 
foil of it felf, but being fiill of ftones, like 
bits of flate or flices or flakes of rocks, it is 
apt to burn; however the farmers that em- 
ploy thefe grounds, areleldom fond of pick- 
ing out thefe ftones, becaufe they judge 
that the ftones flielter their winter corn 
from bad weather, and they fuppole that by 
that time the fun has any great force in the 
Ipring, the corn will be high enough to pre- 
vent the fua's Icorching of the earth, and 
fo they fuppofe that they do no harm at 
all: But where thefe kind of ftones lie 
thick, the corn muft liirely want nourilh- 
ment from the hoUowneis which the turn- 
ing of the ftones in ploughing will occafi- 
on* And befides, thb ground has common- 
ly a very fliallow ftaple, and for the moft 
part a rock at the bottom. So that thebeft 
method of improving fiich land, is by lay- 
ing ^ g^^d coat of marie j tho' fome ftill 
follow the pradife of my author in dung- 
ing ftich ground, or folding fheep upon it : 
but by that pra^le they muft not pretend 
to compare their crops with thofe that grow 
upon the lands that are of a more holding 
nature^ for it is only adding fire to fire, to 
lay fiich drying materials upon ground that 
is dry and hot already. And in fome of 
P thefe 
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thefe forts of land whdch have been marled, 
I have fcen the crops as good almoft as I 
have obferved them in Hertfbrdftiire, or the 
adjacent counties j and the ftones help to 
let the corn at a due diftance, and keep it 
from falling too thick, which in plain 
grounds, free from ftones, the corn is apt 
to do much thicker and clofer than it ought^ 
by reafon of the too great quantity of grain 
that the farmers generally fbwuponan acre. 
For in all the corn lands that are fown with 
with corn^ if it be thick the ftraw is thin 
and weak by ftanding clofe together, and 
having the roots flenderly nouriflied ; for I 
have obferved above, that when plants grow 
fo thick that they do not feed from the cir- 
cumambient air, they muft neceffarily be 
weak, tho' they will grow taller than ufual; 
and then at the lame time their roots muft 
have a much lels ftiare of nourifliment than 
if the plants ftood wider aliinder. I remem- 
ber near Auboum in Wiltfliire I faw a 
jnece of wheat which was accounted cme erf" 
the richeft crops in the country, that was 
offered to be ibid early in the foregoing 
^ring for above five parts in fix lefs than 
rile tillage and feed coft, becaufe it then aj^ 
peared to be come up much thinner than 
any in the country about it ; but it was 
plain, the reafon of its goodne6 and flxength 
was occafioned by its being fown fo thin, 
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and the plants coming up £b diftant from one 
another; as near as I could guefs the plants 
ftood about five inches alunder, rather mord 
than lefs. But it may be neceffary that I 
fliould fay fbmething of the eafieft manner 
of difcovering or finding out of marie, 
which muft be allowed to be a good ma- 
nure for light grounds, and far better than 
dung, unlefs it be in ftich a mannef , and as 
I have fet down from Mr. Hartlib. 

For the dilcovery of marie, the readi- 
eft way is to try the gtound with a borer, 
or great auger or wimble of iron made in 
joints, ib as to receive many pieces or bits, 
one longer than another, and fo to skrew or 
bore one after another into the ground, and 
to draw out the earth, till you find marie, 
which infttument will fave great trouble in 
digging. 

The places where we may moft reafbn- 
ably expeft to find marie, is faid to be in 
the loweft parts of hilly countries, artd in 
the higheft parts of the low countries, upon 
the tops of finall hills, ot among the clifts 
of hilly or mountainous places, which bor- 
der upon great rivers, or in the borders or 
terges of barren fands ; or elfe if it may be 
thought worth while, it may be dug for, 
and will be very likely met with linder fuch 
fandy grounds, unlefs it happen to be flone, 
which is Ibmetimes met witlj under fiidii 
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grounds. In fome places marie lies vety 
deep, and in others very (hallow, even no 
deeper than the fpit of a fpade, from which 
uncertainty the boring-iron is neceflary. It 
was in the firft days the pradife to carry 
the marie from the pit with all imaginable 
fpeed to ipread upon the ground, leaft any 
of its virtue fliould be loftj and when any 
of this work was to be done, all the lord's 
tenants, neighbours, and friends, affifted 
with their teams, as well as their perfbns and 
fervants ; and there was a kind of imani- 
mous agreement between party and party to 
help one another, when ever the marling of 
groimd was to be performed. This we find 
mentioned in moft of the old authors, and 
I fuppofe their great love for marie has been 
the reafon why fo many gentlemen in our 
times compel their tenants to lay a certain 
number of loads of marie upon every ^cre 
of land, when they fign the leafes of their 
farms, without confidering whether the foil 
is proper for it or no, taking the draught of 
every new leafe from the old ones j tho* 
they grant leafes upon a new purchafe where 
the land is of a quite different nature or kind 
firom the land, where marie might be, or 
had been beneficial. From my own expe- 
rience I obferve, that the marie which is 
moft fat and greafy, is a good manure fot 
light, fandy, or gravelly foils j and that the 
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forts of marie which are moft dry and har- 
raky, as countrymen call it, may be laid 
upon the ftifFer Ipils with fome iiiccefi ; but 
lands, and other luch light earths, do much 
better, and give the ground better crops. 

The chiltum ground, which I now treat 
of, is alfo called fcory and Icaley ground : 
This fort of land in Oxfordfhire is pretty 
frequent, and there it is common for the 
husbandmen to manure it with old thatch 
and dung. Thefe grounds are fometimes 
without any iwarth or fword upon them, 
and of iiich kind the husbandmen make lit- 
tle account, thinking it a rule that they will 
bear nothing : But this is a great miftake, 
and many curious farmers have found it fo 
as well as my felf, who have tried it in ma- 
ny places, by trying many forts of profita- 
ble feeds and grain, which I generally car- 
ry in my pocket for fuch experiments, and 
fow them on skirts, or in corners of fiich 
lands as are accounted fterile or barren, and 
by that means have had many opportunities 
of difoovering the nature of foils, which o- 
therwife would have lain always in the fame 
uncultivated ftate. The forts which I ge- 
nerally carry with me are of thofe kinds 
which are of the moft marketable crops, as 
Woad, Weld, Caraway, Coriander, Ca- 
riary-feed. Flax, and Hemp-feed, Turn- 
ips, Carrots, Trefoil, Lucarne, St. Foine, 
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Onions, and fuch like, and have made good 
difooveries by them, by taking a tour over 
the fame places at fuch times as I guefled 
they would fliew themfelves in their utmoft 
ftrength and, value; and by fuch dilcove- 
ries have brought feveral gentlemen, as 
well as farmers, to cultivate fuch lands as 
would not other wife have been attempted. 
It may be given for a rule, that in all fuch 
foils, if they have but a fleet or Ihallow 
ftaple of earth, which is commonly their 
cafe, then our manure for them Ihould be 
of luth a fort as will be lafting to raife the 
ftaple, luch as marie, clay, and other hold-, 
ing earths for the chilturn, ftoney, flinty and 
dry chalky lands, and fandy or fuch heathy 
ground as is light upon the heavyer lands, 
becaufe thefe earths will not fink and wear 
like dung j and if we do not lay fiich ma- 
nures which would deepen the ftaple, but 
would ufe the ftaple of its natural depth, 
then ibw fuch feeds or grain upon it, as 
will beft fuit the depth of the ftaple ; for 
fome plants run their roots very Ihallow, Ci- 
thers deeper, and according to that appohit- 
ment in nature, fb the depth of the foil 
muft be, or elfe our labour will be loft. So 
I advife marie, or other fat earth to be cho- 
fen for the manure for chilturn grounds, ber 
caufe it will raife the depth qf the ftaple, 
and alfb will bind the light parts of the 
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^arth, and make it very fit for thcprodudi- 
on of corn, and other profitable crops of 
grain. But luch ground, when it is ma- 
nured with thatch, dung, and fiich like bo- 
dies, they commonly about Oxfordlhire give 
it a winter fallowing, and then ploughing it 
the next Ipring, fow it with barley, and the 
year after it will bear peafe; and the 
Odober following they fow it with wheat, 
or with maflin, which is wheat and rye to- 
gether ; and the fpring after that they fow 
it again with barley, and then fallow and 
twy and tryfallow for wheat after that, 
and fo it will hold many years for corn : 
And at laft, if the ground be not too light 
or fliallow, it may be laid down with clo- 
ver, or with lucem, or medic-clover, which 
will laft many years in good heart j or elfe 
with St. Foine, which alfo will greatly 
improve it. Thefe lands likewife will bear 
good lentills, or tills, or tares, or vetches. 
But as thefe kinds of lands are fituate 
generally on the fides of hills, or between 
hills where the land-floods, or fliowers fire- 
quently come, or fiich as are called ftioots 
of water; we may be in danger of having 
all our lurface or ftaple to be wafhed away 
by them, unlefs we can make any fecurity 
againft them ; and if that can be, then we 
may plough and fow with fome fecurity, 
for otherwife our ftaple would be apt to 
P4 wafti 
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wafti off from the tops to the bottoms, and 
Ibmetimes be qmte carried off t)ie lands, if 
water flioots happen to come very ftrong ; 
fo then fuch lands wiU do better to be plant- 
ed with fojne fort of wood, which will grow 
in fuch fort of foil, of which there are ma- 
ny forts, as I fhall fet down in my chapter 
of the plants natural to foils. 

But in manuring of fijch foils, when the 
declivity of the hills are not in the way of 
very violent or fiiddain water fhoots, but 
are only fiibjed to common rains, there wc 
may eniploy our ground for culture of com, 
or other grain; but in the dunging or ma- 
nuring of any lands that are thus fituated, 
we mufl obferve to lay the manures much 
thicker on the upper than in the lower parts, 
becaufe by the wafhing of the rains, be they 
never fb moderate, the manure which lies 
at top will be carried by degrees to the low- 
er parts of the grounds, and enrich them, 
while the upper parts are weakened, and 
their flaple is impaired ; which is demon- 
ftrable enough in every piece of hilly ground, 
which any one may obferve. 

Again it is to be obferved, thattho'in 
pafhires on the fides of hills, the foil on the 
top, by being fhallower or fleeter than at 
the bottom, the grafs is fhorter at the up- 
per than on the lower fide, and is commonly 
cilecmed of like yaliiej but tho' the com-. 
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mon grafs will not be of any great account, 
yet if we low upon fiich lands, either the 
St. Fdine, or the lucern, or the medic-clo- 
vers, the growth of them will be lb much 
where they lay hold of the ground, as to 
fiirpals above ten times what the common 
grafs would produce. 

Where the grounds are flinty, and the 
foil with them lies a little moift, fome 
farmers, who I find have very beneficial 
crops and good experience, have the ftones 
picked off, and they tell me they find pro- 
fit by it, becaufe the ground is cold at bot- 
tom, and the ftones are taken away to let in 
the fim; but thefe ftill complain, that when 
they have picked their lands clear of ftones, 
after the next ploughing they have as ma- 
ny as they had before, which is occafioned 
by the fleetnefs or ftiallownefs of the fta- 
ple or furface that makes the plough ftir 
up the Icaley parts of fome quarry under- 
neath j now whether the quarry happens to 
be fo fituate as the ftope it produces, may 
yield more value than the crops that may 
be raifed upon the land that covers it, muft 
be judged by the owner, who will beft un- 
derftand the markets of his own country. 
But it muft be confidered, that tho' a quar- 
xj may raife money quickly upon the firft 
opening, yet a quarry of this Ibrt, which 
iqonfifts of loole flake ftone, may lie very 
^ ' ^ • flial- 
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fliallow in the ground, as it does oftentimes, 
and then it may ibon be worn out, unlcis 
we open the ground, and deftroy its fixr- 
face or ftaple for many rods ; for I have 
fccn Ibme quarries of this kind that have 
not had a ftratum of more than two foot 
thick : but I have alio obferved, that where 
the ftones are very troublefome upon the 
furface, or in the ftaple by ploughmg, the 
quarries have generally been deeper in ftonc; 
in the ploughing on the fide of hills we 
fiiall find, where thefe quarries are near 
the fiirface of the ground, greater num- 
bers of ftones than in other parts : So that 
if we open the ground for a quarry, we 
may conclude, that the place we fpeak of 
that has the greateft number of ftones a- 
bout the fiirface or ftaple, is the part where 
we fliall get at the quarry with the leaft 
trouble. But as I faid before, it muft be 
known whether the quarry or the land is 
the moft valuable ; for the quarry will wear 
put, or be finiflied, and there muft be 
ground allowed for cart-ways, which may 
fake up a great deal of room, which will 
always be a lols of ground, and fliould be 
always allowed and brought to ballance in 
the farming account. But thefe quarries 
may be fometimes free-ftone, or lime-ftone, 
and then they will turn to better accoimt 
than the fcalcy ftone j and either of thefe, 
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however they may appear fcaley near the 
liirfiice of the earth, yet may in a proper 
depth be dug in Iblid blocks, if it may be 
of convenience ; and if they prove to be £oy 
the ftone will hold of a great depth. The 
ftone in the Ifland of Portland is one in- 
ftance of the depth of fiich quarries, and 
for the others, there is no one who is ac- . 
quainted with the nature of quarries of this 
kind, which are common enough in Eng- 
land, will difpute it. 

It may not be amifs that I acquaint my 
reader, fincc I am to Ipeak of lime-ftonc 
in this chapter, and have at this time the 
lubjed before me, to fay what lime-ftone 
is. Lime is fuch a body as is burned from 
a ftone or ftiell, will calcine, and will re- 
main in a white body after it has pafled a 
violent fire, and will afterwards fall to pie-r 
CCS at the approach of wet, which I give 
the farmer in thefe terms, that he may the 
better know what I mean ; upon the ap- 
proach of water it fires or bums, and then 
it produces a violent heat at that time, ye| 
fopn afterwards it becomes cold ; but it has 
then the quality of correding the four jui- 
ces of the earth, and by that means of de- 
ftroying the too vifcous powers which reign 
in clay ground, or Iweetning the groimd, as 
fome fay ; tho' others talk of warming the 
ground by it, believing^ that by flacking 
^ x ^ of 
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of it upon the ground, its firing there is an 
inftance that where-ever it is fpread, it muft 
warm the ground it is laid upon. But I can 
cafily demonftrate that it does not afFeft the 
ground with any extraordinary heat where 
it is laid upon land in heaps, at the time it 
is flacked, and much lefs when it is fpread 
upon the ground ; for allowing the lime to 
be an heap of fire when it is flacked, the 
ground under it feels it very little, or not at 
all ; for fire afcends always, and as foon as 
the lime falls to pieces in the hills, or little 
joggs, where they are laid in heaps, the 
parts cool, and are never hot any more j 
but by the falling (o pieces, the parts help 
to open a ftifF foil, and at the lame time 
abridge or leflen the vifoous quality of it, 
which ftill is a means to open it, or make it 
fall to pieces ; but if it is laid on in too great 
quantity upon land, it does not burn it, as 
the farmers fay, but will make a mortar of 
the land, and fo make it bind too hard in 
furnmer, and deftroy their crops, which 
they call burning of crops. All thefe cal- 
cined materials ought to be ufed with abun- 
dance of diforetion, for if we confider only 
what mortar is made of, we may eafily ima- 
gine what will be the conftquence of too 
much lime, viz. of binding extremely ; and 
if we were to ufe any of thefe bodies (I 
Ipeak to the farmers, not the phyficians) to 
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remedy the heart-bum, which is a diftem- 
per all the farmers know occafioned by a 
fowemefs in the ftomach j tho' a little of 
any of thefe will corred it, yet a large quan- 
tity of any one of them would be poilbn- 
ous. So, tho' a little lime may be good to 
corred the lb wernefs of lands, yet a great 
deal of it quite deftroys the ground : And 
tho' the common method is to lay fcventy 
or eighty bulhcls of lime upon an acre, yet 
fometimes that is more than the land will 
bear j the beft judgment that can be made, 
is by examining the ftifihefs or lightnels of 
the foil, and to lay the greater quantity up- 
on the ftiffeft foil, efpecially if it be wet 
and cold land ; tho' as I laid before, lime is 
not warm, as the fermers hold it to be, but 
by its crumbling and falling to pieces, it 
will help to open the clay, or ftiff foil. 

In the North of Effex, upon the cham- 
pain country, there are many of thofe 
grounds called chilturn, but in that quarter 
of the country it is called mawm, ormalme ; 
they differ little from thofe I have men- 
tioned, the earth of thefe being loamy, but 
mixed with ftones, as the former j here the 
farmers have good crops of corn, by ma- 
nuring with dung and lime, or folding of 
Iheep, and by the old method of fallowing : 
but thefe grounds do not bring crops every 
year, nor can they pradife any other me- 
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thod, becaufe the grounds are notenclofed; 
for if one farmer was to ibw his land when 
the others did not, the reft would turn in 
their ftieep, and deftroy his crop : So ftrange- 
ly are fome of them poifeffea of their opi- 
nion, that tho' it is demonftrated to them 
that thefe groimds will bear good crops oft- 
ner than they now do, yet they are fo fond 
of an old cuftom, that they rather choofe 
to be lofers, than go a ftep out of their old 
road, notwithftanding Ibme skilfiil gentle- 
men of the country, as I have beeninft)rm- 
ed, had agreed to crop their lands every 
year, but through the obftinacy of a few 
could not compafe their defigns. I know 
many inftances of the ' like nature, where 
the ftubbomnefs of a few people have pre- 
vented publick advantages, otherwife I am 
fenfible that the produce of this nation 
would be much greater than it is j how ma- 
ny commons might be brought into valu- 
able decorum, if it was not for one or two, 
it may be, in a parifh, that are of fiich for- 
did dilpofitions, that they will neither allow 
themfelves nor others, the advantage that 
might be made by enclofing of commons; 
luch people, in my opinion, if their right 
of profit is not endangered, ought to be 
looked upon as mad men. However, I do 
not defpair of feeing many large commons 
enclofed, fince already we have an exam- 
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pie or two, and efpccially fince it may be 
done to the advantage of the poor. 

But we are to underftand that the 
chalky ground here mentioned, as it is a dry 
fcaley foil, fo the management ftiould be the 
fame as for the cliilturn and flinty ground ; and 
as It has but a very Ihallow ftaple, its'^reat^ 
eft improvement is by laying luch manure 
upon it, as will raife the ftaple, and give it 
depth enough for bearing of corn : But for 
the method to be ufed to improve this 
land by natural crops, I ftiall mention that 
in my chapter of natural crops. 

I COME now to confider the improve- 
ment of lime-ftone ground, that is, luch 
land almoft as the foregoing chiltum, in 
point of being ftoney ; but the ftones in this 
kind of ground are of the nature of marble, 
and will calcine to a very ftrong lime* 
There are many of thefe in Devonlhire, 
whofe foundation is a good loam, fuch as 
one would wifti for in gardens ; here it is 
worth while to pick up the ftones for burn- 
ing, for which end the gentlemen who have 
filch land upon their eftates, have moft com.- 
monly lime-kilns of their own, and for the 
moft part bum it with furze. This lime 
they lay upon their ground, after the rate 
of fixty buihels upon an acre, and about 
twice the quantity of cobb, if thev can have 
it J which cobb is old mud walls made of 
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loam and ftraw; or elfe they ufe dung well 
rotted with their lime. But this fort of foil 
I have never feen iubjed to heath or ling^ 
as Mr. Fitz-Herbarde fays j but as for the 
praftife of fowing of grain upon them he is 
pretty right with the prefent pradife, only 
the farmers fow white peafe between whiles^ 
which does not only fave but help the land, 
by giving the land a relief after their crops 
of corn ; and they have told me that the 
firft crop which they commonly put upon 
this land after breaking it up, is horfe-beans, 
without waiting or taking the pains to 
bring it to a tilt, as it is called in Effex, 
and Hertfordfhire. The manner of fowing 
their peafe there, is the fame as in other re^ 
mote parts from London, not minding to 
fow them in rills or drills ; for the drilling 
of peafe is only ufefiil where the peafe are 
to be gathered green in the fwads or fliells ; 
and therefore the fowing in drills or lines, 
about two foot and half afunder, is for the 
advantage of gathering them : But in De- 
vonfliire, and other places, where they fow 
peafe for the fake of ripe hard feed, either 
for the feed of hogs, or for the ufe of fliip- 
ping, they fow them broad-caft, which 
gains a great deal of ground, and they have 
vaft crops; which if they fow them early, 
ire time enough off the ground to be /al- 
lowed with a crop of turnips the fame 
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year. And as fbon as the tiiriiips are off, 
they low barley ; atid as foon as that is off, 
they plough it twice, and lay on dvmg and 
lime, and - then fdw it with wheat, and fty^ 
continue by changing of their crops to l^eep' 
the ground in heart for riiafiy yfears ; and at 
laft laying it down for grafs, with rye-grafs 
^nd clover. 

Bi^T if this ground happeris to have a 
vein of flaked marble in it, there is very % 
great profit made by burning it for lime ^ 
for there is no better lime in the world, thani 
the linie niade of marble, which is called 
ftone -lime ; but of ftone-lime there ^e two' 
dr three forts, foiiie made of a kind of ftone, not 
fo clofe in its parts as marble ; but that lime' 
is much lefs bmdirig than marble-lime, tho' 
they look near alike. Yd in buildings^ 
where it is of capital iife, it footi difcovers 
it felf ; for one fort foon feels the effeds of' 
firofty weather, and moulders,while the other' 
grows harder by length of time, and refiftst 
all weathers. 

If this ground happeils to be over-ruri 
with heath, as we are told, it is fometimes; 
the molt rational method to be taken 
\^th it to bring it into order, luppofing 
that it 15 fenced in, is to clear the heath 
wdl from the outfides of the field, by cut-; 
ting it td the ground, either with an old 
lythe, for about twenty foot j&om the hedg- 
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«, or clfc cutting it up as wide with a breaft-i 
plough, and then laving of the heath or 
tutf^ Ibmewhere wthin the field, out of 
the reach of the hedges or fences ; for elfe 
when the fire is let to the heath, it will de- 
Uroy them by fingeing them juft when they 
are m ftioot j or it may be the burning heath 
may fet them on fire, and then the burn- 
ing of the young flioots is certain death, if 
it happens to be when they are in the vi- 
gour of their growth. Then after a long 
fcafbn of dry weather, as loon as you per- 
ceive a little wind ftirring, fet fire to the 
heath in feveral places, on the wind-fide, 
with wilps of .ftraw, and the whole field of 
heath will bum down ; for when trees are 
in the vigour of their growth, and have 
their ftp the moft fluent, I mean the na- 
tive trees of our country, then the heath is 
at a ftand in its growth as one may judge, 
if there had been no obfervations to prove 
It, becaufe heath bloflbms at the latter end 
of the year. But if we have no fences 
about fiich ground^ and we are to bum any 
certain quantity of heath, we muft firft 
be fiire to trench the place round, and take 
care to cut down the heath about the place, 
and clear it of the cut heath, before we 
fet it on lire ; for while this is burning, if 
a wind happens to rife, all the heath coun-' 
try ifi in danger of being fet on fire. In Sur- 
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ry and in Devonfliirc, this has been often 
the occafion of a geat deal of labour to 
flop liich fires^ through the inadvertency of 
the people, who had no regard to the com*^ 
pals of ground they had oecafion to burn. 

But there is another n^thod which is 
prefcribed by the old authors, which carrier 
a good i&ce of reafon in it, which is to cut 
down the heath or ling, upon the ground 
you defign to improve, as ofofe as poffible 
to the ground, or elfe plough it up with ^ 
breaft-plough all over, and let it lye till it 
is thoroughly dry, and then burn die heath 
after it has lain a fu^ient time to dry. The 
burning they tefl us fhould be done with 
ftraw, fetting fire of the heath at the com- 
ers, to burn mto the middle of the |^x>und ; 
and after all is burnt and cooled, beat the 
(urface over with beatlesy ix> as to beat the 
alhes into the ground. Then take a firoi^ 
plough with abroad willed Aaie, atad an 
even coulter, and plough the ^ound 14 
large fquare furrows^ without packing out 
illy of tixe roots, though there appear n^cr 
ib many : then let this plov^ed {Hece 
lye tw6 or threq days or mc^e^ till the 
roots dry^. and then with hac^ draw thf 
roots with the eadth dbout them together^ 
and build themin hills^ and vdth j^e^ dod 
ftr|w^ fet them on fire to bai%fiU th^ aw 
quite confiimed to dke^ which wiil befooa 
done, if the earth be dry^ bccaufe of the 
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great quantity of roots that will be in it : 
then fpread thefe hills of aflies over the 
ground^ as equally as poffible, and lay frefli 
earth upon it, if you can get it, or ftiarp 
fand, and Ibme ftiff earth in equal quan- 
tities, and it will raife the ftaple and enrich 
the gix)und to be fruitful for many years in 
com. But it is neceffary to take notice that 
after the fitft burning of the heath, the lime- 
ftones fhould be picked up, that the land 
may plough afterwards more eafy/ 

Nor is it neceflary only to confider the 
enriching of liich grounds, but alfo to con- 
liilt their fituation; which if they happen to 
lye upon hills, may often be expofed to the 
North, and have a very little flidre of fiin. 
In inch a cafe, if you fow any winter com 
upon them, you fliould have your crop in 
the ground very early, as in September, 
about the ^nd of the month, the lateft 
that your corn may be up, and in good 
ftrength, before the feverity of the winter 
comes on, that it might the better defend it 
lelf ; for if we were to fow it late in the 
year, the moft that would appear of it 
would be the acro^ire dr maiden fhck>t ; 
and then the fliank of the cbm wbtitd b^ 
weak, and fiibjeft to jjerilh,- as well as the 
acrcrfpice it fclf. But if we fow it early 
enough to gather ftrength before the winter 
comes on, then wc may haye reafonablc 
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hopes of good profit by it ; for fliould the 
firoft deftroy the grais or leaf of the corn, 
yet if it has got good root, and the fliank is 
ftrong, it will Ipring afreih, notwithftand- 
ing the leaves may happen to be killed, and 
by that means the corn will multiply in 
milks and ears : but if corn happens to 
have the acrofpire deftroyed, it will never 
fprout again ; for the acrofpire in corn is 
like the feed leaves, or ear leaves in other 
plants, which ferve to liickle the plant, if 
we may lb fay, till the roots are numerous 
enough, and have gained liifficient ftrength 
to draw in nouriftiment enough to feed the 
plant, without other afliftance. But how- 
ever, though I fay that when com has fe- 
veral leaves, and after thofe leaves are de- 
ftroyed, it will Ipring afrefti from the roots, 
yet it muft not be fiippoled that I would 
have the corn ftrong before the firoft, pur- 
pofely to have the leaves deftroyed, but 
only to be pinched by the froft j for by the 
pinching of them the corn will fling out 
many off-fets : but if the leaves 'kreiuite 
deftroyed, however the roots bayffing out 
off-£ets, yet thofe off-fets will be weak or 
ftrong, in proportion to the degree of ten- 
deme6 the corn is in, when the froft attacks 
it. So ladvife the fowing of all com early, 
but much earlier in places which lye remote 
from the lim j for fliould the corn happen 
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to be very rank or luxuriant^ we may help 
jt by feeding it with cattle, which by crop-* 
png the firft flioots or leaves, will make it 
Ipread at the root^ into many heads, juft 
as we may obferve when we top a large 
ftioot or the top bud of a tree, we fhall 
make it fling out many Ihoots on the fides^ 
So I fay that the fooner we low our corn, 
the ftronger it will be before the frofts come 
upon it y and the ftronger it is, the better 
will it be guarded againft the frofts, and the 
ftronger will be the ftioots that fpring from 
the root, if the top happens to be pinched, 
and then confequently the more corn it will 
bear, and be the better nourilhed* 

We have few winters in England, with- 
out frofts, fufficient to pinch the corn ; but 
if a mild winter ftiould happen, without 
frofts enough, then feeding is ablblutely 
niece0ary to make it fpread, efpecially if the 
com is not too thick ; for then by feeding 
it, the corn would become too thick, and 
run into thin ftraw, and bring weak ears. 

BuT;j upon liich lands as are expofed to 
the ^Q|;th, we may fow our fummer corn 
later than in well expofed places, becaufe 
in liich places the ground will remain longer 
moift than in thofe grounds lying to the 
South ; and therefore will be longer in a 
condition of bringing up the grain, than the 
otheis, which will foon be too dry for fow- 
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ing when the fim begins to grow hot. And 
then again, the iide which lies toward the 
North, ought to be lb wn later than the 
otlier, becaufe it will not lb foon find the 
fun's influence, notwithftanding the whole 
body of air, will in fome meaiiire, be warm- 
ed by the lun's approach, yet not enough 
on the North fide, as to promote v^eutipn, 
or the growth of plantis* 

On the North fide of theApperune 
mountains, the farmers low their wheat and 
rye in March, and have very good crops ; 
but their cora is linaller than ours. I have 
fown Ibme of the fanjie in England, at the 
fame lealbn that they do there, and the 
wheat did very well, but the rye did not. 
ipread at the roots fo much a$ I e^pe^ted ^ 
but the realbn of that was bec^ijfe that was 
npt cut down, but the wheat was mowen 
when it was about four inches high. But X 
Ihall fay more of this when I cometp ipcak 
of corn, and the Ibrts of it. 
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CHAR JCIIL 

Concerning the improvement of 
landy ly adapting to every fort 
of Jolly fuch plants as are Na- 
tural to them J and hy that 
means faving the expence of 
Manure. 

IN the undertaking of barren or otf^er. 
lands for improvement, there are two 
things necelTary to be confidered : The firft 
is how we may render fuch lands beneficial 
with the leaft expence j and in the next 
place we ought to know how to diftinguifh 
between one foil and another, and apply 
fiich plants to every one, as are natural to 

A s to the firft we may be fure that all 
manures are expenfive, and fo is fallowing 
of land ; the ufe of which I have already 
treated of pretty largely in the chapter of 
manures, Thofe indeed are both neceflary 
in fuch cafes where we are obliged to fit 
our grounds to our crops : or if we wanted 
wheat, or barley, or oats, &c. and our 
ground was not naturally proper for them,^ 
wc muft then, by labour and expence, bring 
our grounds to fuit with them j but to avoid 
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fuch expences we muft fit our plants to the 
ground. 

In the next place we come to corifider 
the difference between one foil and another^ 
This I have explained in my firft chapter, 
with a defign of fliewing t^ieir refpedive 
qualifications^ in order to mend one with 
another • as the heavy with thp light, and 
Ac open with the ftiff foil, fo as to bring 
it to the purpofe we defign it. But in our 
prefent cafe, we are only to remark which 
is light, which is heavy, and which is wet 
and which dry. When we have all thefe 
kinds before us, let us fearch a little into 
the nature of plants. Some plants love a 
light foil, fome a ftiff foil ; fome will only 
prolper in wet grounds, others will only 
grow in dry grounds : thefe are the gene- 
rals. Let us now defcend to particulars. 

The profitable plants which we obferve 
do well upon light ground, fuch as fand, 
and other the moft open foils, are the faf- 
fron, crocus, the fpurry, buck-wheat, tur- 
nip, kidney-bean, onions, madder, liquo- 
rice, carrot, parfiiip, potatoe, everlafting- 
pea : and for trees and fhrubs, the fir, the 
pine, the pinafter, the cedar of Lebanon, the 
hazle, the french-furze, and fome others. 

Experience in the firft place, teaches 
us that thefe profper well in light ground, 
as every one may be fatisfied if they take a 
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view of the crops in the lighter ground, 
about Wandlbr, and other parts of Surry^ 
and other countries near London. But I 
likewife. give my reafons why fuch plants, 
profper better in this light foil dian in others. 
And thcfe reafons depend partly upon the 
knowledge of the plants themfelvcs, and 
tfieir ftrufture, and partly upon thdr ufcs. 
But before I enter upon thefe particulars, I 
am to obferve that the light foilslnowfpeak 
of, muft not be oppreft with water^ for that 
i^iU make a great difference^ 

We muft know firft, that moft of the 
plants before^mentioned, have durable or 
lafting roots, and landy land will better pre- 
fcrve them from rotting in the winter than 
ftiff foil : and bpfides this, in thefe open 
lands, the roots can run with greater liber- 
ty and freedom j for I obferve that fodi kinds 
of roots as are bulbous or long like liquorice, 
are fiibjed to fpot and canker^ if we plant, 
them in ftiff land j for the ftiffer lands do 
ijot clofc fo foon about the roots, but that 
fome part of them are expbled to hollow 
places, which either harbour air or water,, 
m too great proportion. And where this 
happens, foch parts of the roots rot, and 
entice worms to them ; but it is not fo in 
fandy and light ground^ which prefently 
clofcs about the roots, and fo they efcape 
without either canker or rottenncfs. Befides 
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tlus, the fandy foil is much drier iu the win* 
ter th^n the heavv foil, and is more eafily 
warmed by the Urn : Ukewife this fort of 
foil is beo?fici»l to all deep rooted plants in 
fumqier j for the mpifture about the fibres^ 
at the bottom of the roots, is fo deep be- 
low the fiirface, that the iun^s heat does 
not dry it up j and it is always the fibres 
which feed the whole pUot with nouriih- 
ipent* We m^y obferve likewife, that the 
ftronger ^nd more healthful the' root is of 
any plant, fo much the ftronger will the 
nlapt be abpve ground ; and if we frequent- 
ly cut and fpoil the top of a plant, the root 
will as iur?ly grow weak by it. The weak- 
ening of a plant however, is fometimes ne- 
ceflary to make it the more fruitftd. Thefo 
obfefv^tioHs we fliall find ^s neceflary as 
they are true. 

W E arc in the next place to obferve, that 
all deep rootpd plants^ rc^quire a deep foil ^ 
if their toots will nm two foot deep in the 
ground, the foil fijould not be left than two 
«)ot and h^f deep, becaufe as X obferv^d 
before, all <he nounihraent; fijch plants re^ 
ceive, are by means of thdn fibres, which, 
for the moft part are at the bpttom of th^ 
toot. AAd npw I come to encjuire intq th« 
ufcs of the plants % have mentioned fof 
^andy groupj. The falprqiVrcrocus, which 

k a bviboiij root,req^uir€R but a ftiallow foil,^ 
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becaufe it is but a fmall round root; and iht 
foil muft be light, becaufe we find that all 
bulbs are apt to rot in ftiff foils ; and they 
make the largeft off-fets always in light 
foils. Again, the time when thefe roots are 
in their growing ftate, is in the wetter iea^ 
Ions, and therefore they are beft preferved 
in fandy ground. 

Madde R is alfo a proper plant for iiich 
light foil, becaufe as the root is the only 
part which is ufefol in it, the light foil will 
elpecially encourage that part by giving it 
room to run and encreafe eafily : fo the li- 
quorice is only valuable for the lake of the 
root, and the larger the roots are, the more 
valuable the foil ; for this fliould be very 
deep, becaule the roots run very long, but 
the foil for the madder need not be above a 
a foot or a foot and half. 

The carrot is another deep rooted plant, 
and is valuable for the fake of the root as 
well as for the feed. This light dry foil is 
good for the benefit of the roots, becaufe 
the root can eafily run down into it, and gain 
good length and thicknels : and befides, by 
the fimplicity of the foil, they will be much 
fweeter for eating. But when we fave feed 
from carrots, we need not then be fo care* 
fill of the tendernefs, or lightnefs, or dry- 
nefs of the foil ; for an ill ftiaped root, if 
the fort is originally good, will bring as 
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valuable feed as the beft fliaped root that 
we can plant. 

The parfhip is valuable for the fake of 
its root, and covets this light dry foil for the 
fame reafon as the carrot : but when we 
plant roots for the lake of brining feed, any- 
ground which is not very ftifF, will do. 

The Potatoe delights in liich foil, that 
the roots which are the valuable parts of it, 
may have foil liberty to run ; but as they 
do not grow downright, fo the foil need hot 
be more than a foot deep. Here you wilt 
have more roots or tubers, than if it was 
planted in a ftiif foil, but they will grow in 
iiich a foiL 

The turnip, whofe root is chiefly the 
valuable part, is always beft in fandy ground, 
becaufo that is leaft fubjed to worms ; and 
alfo foch ground feeds it with fweet juices^ 
whereas wet and ftiff ground have more 
fower juices, and therefore they muft imme- 
diately pafs into the root without opportu- 
nity of purging or redifying themfelves, 
the roots muft neceffarily have an ill tafte j 
but turnips wUl grow very large in ftiff 
land, but are not thert fo good for the table. 
There are ilo fweeter in the world than thofe 
which grow about Godlamin, in Surry, which 
is in a light fandy part of the country. How- 
ever, this root grows with the apple or head, 
above ground j yet it has always a fliopt, 
i which 
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which tons down and will fomctimes dc- 
Icend with its fibres near a foot, in a tender 
foil. But there is one fort of turnip^ whofe 
root is Ihaped like a parfnip ; for this efpe* 
daily filch light foil is good. It is to be 
obferved that the apple-root of the turnip 
feeds largely from the air ; for unlcis the 
plants are laid open early to the air and fun, 
the roots will never be large, for this rea- 
fon, the houghing of turnips, and other 
toots, is appointed. 

Th£ everlaftiiig pea is valuable for th(i 
fodder it would bring, if it was comnionly 
cultivated. Its root is long and runs deep, 
therefore deep fand or light land is good for 
it ; for when liich roots as run downright in 
the earth are obftruded in their growth, the 
whole plant fufFers, and becomes weak, 
SSuch deep fandy foil is no lefs proper for 
the roots called goat's-bcard, skirrets, fcor- 
^nera, and any other that has deep or tun- 
ning roots. 

ICiDKEt -BEANS, do very well upon 
fandy foil, for if the foil we fow them in 
is fobjeft to hold wet, the beads will pro- 
fently rot, and never come up, or when 
they arfe come up, if the ground is not ten- 
der and light, that the young fibres of the 
roots may have an eafy paffage into it, the 
fiiank will prefently decay j and then the 
earJeayes, and confequently the whole plant. 

This 
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This b experienced every year, where at- 
tempts have been made torailetheminftub- 
bom foils ; and the profperity may every 
year be obferved in the light grounds, where 
they are planted 

Pease will alfo grow very well in fixch 
light foil, and be very fruitftil ; but a dry 
fpring or dry fummer is apt to make thd 
pods ihort : however, there' is no groimd 
h good as this to fow winter peafo to be 
early, fit for gathering ; for here they will 
not be fiibjeft to rot. The pea has a fiic-^ 
(iulent and juicy ftalk, which fliews us that it 
receives a large Ihare of nouriihing moiflxirc 
from the air j and therefore requires a drier 
or lighter earth to grow in : for it is a cer- 
tain rule that ftifF, wet foil, is always inju-j 
nous to thofe plants which are moft juicy* 
We muft however, confider, that the pea is 
valuable for its fruit. 

In this foil onions will profpervery well j 
fot they are very juicy, both in their leaves 
and bulbs. The roots of thefe are chiefly 
valuable ; and they are better tafted in the 
light fimple foils, than when we fow them 
6n others. But if we tranfjJant the roots 
for feed, we may put them in ftronger foils* 
As the bulbous part of the onion root, lies 
always above ground, fo it is more fobjed 
to attrad die air, and enlarge it felf with 
that tod the moifture c^ the dews^ 
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'Buck -WHEAT, is a leed very apt to 
rot in the earth, and iii the ear likewife, 
while it is in the field, if the ground is ftifF 
and wet ; and the whole plant being of 
i very juicy nature, therefore the light 
open foil I propole for it, is the moft 
favourable to it. The foed is chiefly ufeful 
for feeding of cattle and poultry. This 
plant no more than onions, does hot re- 
quire a very deep foil, as one may know by 
the depth of their roots. 

Spi/rrey, is alfo good for fuch lancJ, 
but it is only a crop for eight or nine weeks. 
The feed is ufeful for feeding of poultry, 
and the whole plant is good fodder for 
cattle. This carries its root very Ihallow in 
the ground, fo that it will grow well in a 
foil of the flecfteft ftaple. 

The fir, the pine, pinaftar, and cedar 
of Lebanon, I have tried upon fuch foil as 
this, even ftark land ; and they profper ve- 
ry well : they are all of one nature in point 
of drawing their rioiirilhment, and feem to 
receive niorc benefit from the air and dews, 
than firom the earth. There is a good ex- 
ample at the earl of Aylresford's , near 
Gmlford, in Surry, of the fir. Arid it is not 
only in luch fimple fand, but even in the 
clefts of rocks, or any where that the roots 
can take the leaft hold, we fimd firs, pines, 
8Cc. prolper extremely. 
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T H E afti profpers very well upon this 
light fcAlj if it is but deep enough, the roots 
will make their way downwards, till they 
meet with nourifliment enough. So the 
French liirze grows very well in the 
fame kind of foil j and the black fallow, 
which is one of the moft ipongy of the fal- 
low, or willow, thrives very well in this 
dry foil, for it feeds abundantly upon the 
air and dews. Thus far for the natural 
plants that are profitable in landy or light 
dry foils. I come in the next place to plants 
which will agree well with the midling foil, 
which is heavier than the land, and lighter 
than clay, which I call loam or mother- 
earth. This fort of foil, if it be well ftir- 
red, will receive and nourilh every fort of 
plant, without any manure ; fo that I need 
not mentioa any particular plant, every kind 
of corn or grain does well, and fo does eve- 
ry fort of tree or plant whatfoever, as I 
can find ; for it is not too ftiff to admit the 
tendereft roots, nor fo light but that it will 
hold nourifliment enough to fupport any 
plant. So this foil likewife, is open enough 
to receive the help of the iun's warmth, and 
the rich virtue of the air, dews, and rains. 

W E Come now to fpeak of thofe foils 
which are ftiflf and heavy, fiich as clays, 
chalks, &c. w^e are to confider thofe foils 
to be very rich, if they are well wrought 
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and broken, but we are not here to fpeak of 
any manures,! have laid enough of them in 
my fecond chapter of this book, my bufi- 
ndi now is to remark only what plants will 
profper in thefe ftiflf foils, as they are Am- 
ply. Thefc clays are good for feveral fort^ 
of graffcs,but chiefly for producing of rye- 
grais, alio horfe-beans, windibr-be«os, or 
mch as arc commonly called garden-beans, 
teazlesycole, rape, weld or dyers-weed : and 
alfo I have feen woad or wodd, grow very 
well in clay grounds. The lucem or me* 
dick-clovers, likewife grow very well in fuch 
ftifF foils, if they arc not over wet ; but 
indeed I have not feen them do atnifs in any 
foil, but in the ftiff foils they laft longer 
good than in the light foils. So will alfo 
the St. Foine, grow to be of good va- 
Itie upon thefe foils ; and the mock^laffiron, 
as they term it in Oxfordfliire. Alfo thefe 
grounds will do well for flax, if we break 
them well enough on the fojrface to receive 
the feed : this is Ukewife agreeable to hemp j 
and for timber, the oak, thechefnut, the 
walnut, and for other trees the elm, the fy- 
camorc,the ma|^, the hiCMm-beam,.the beach, 
the holly ; and if the land b wet or amioy- 
ed with water, the arbeal, the alder, the wil- 
low, the fallow, the ofiers of feveral kinds,, 
and the reed, which turn to good account,^ 
to be planted in large trads of ground. An<^ 
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if the ground is white chy 6r fit chalk, the 
box, the yew, or yctigh, aiid the juniper : 
witnels thofc parts of Surry, were they 
grow feemingly wild. And die blue clay, 
though it will of it felf produce no valua- 
ble herbs or plants, that I have yet obfer- 
ved, yet will bring willows, oziers, black 
poplars, and moft of the watery trees, if 
we fet them : or if we were to fet this 
clay with pear-trees, they will grow very 
fpeedily, and make good wood, even to 
out-grow any trees that can be planted, if 
we manage them rightly at the firft plant- 
ing, by fetting them on hillocks ; and when 
Ihey once ftrike root, the Toots will even 
penetrate the clay. We may graff thefe 
flocks with Icions of the quickeft growers, 
fuch as the quifs madam-pear, which is a 
bold fliooter, and may very quickly cut it 
for the wood fake, without having any re- 
gard to the fruit. I mean to plant it pop- 
pice-wife, without being at the expence of 
going to the nurferies for them, but raife 
flocks from the kernels, and thofe which do 
not open to be free ftiooters, graflf them. A 
bundle of fcions may be had from any tree 
which flioots freely, and then the expence 
will not be greater than any other way of 
planting a coppice j and what matters it if 
we were to bum this -as we do other cop- 
pice wood, if it bums well and comes cheap. 
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As for its making good fire-wood, I have 
experienced it to burnfrelh from the tree ; or 
if we let Ibme of them run up for ftandards, 
the wood of the pear-tree will come loon to 
a valuable degree of growth, and be ufefiil 
to turners, button-makers, and joyners, or 
frame-makers ; why then may we not rea- 
fonably plant this tree as well as another for 
firing, and other ufefiil wood j cfpecially 
fmcc it will triumph where any thing elle 
will but barely grow. Or we may low our 
pear-kemels upon the fpot, if the feeds have 
but ftaple enough to Iprout in, which need 
not be above an inch. But I muft defire 
my reader to remember nothing in this chap- 
ter is to have any manure ; though it is a 
pear-tree I am Ipeaking of, give it no dung, 
but ufe it as you would do alder or arbeal, 
that you would plant with roots : and tho' 
it is a fruit-tree, never prune, but when you 
would make a fall. I think if the blue 
clay fimply will do this, it is valuable 
ground. 

But there is an other valuable quality, 
which commonly attends thi^ Ituborn clay, 
though lixch ground is faid to be good for 
nothing, and is upbraided \Vith being the 
moft barren land ; and that is, we find it ge- 
nerally lb dilpofed or fituattd th^t it has wa- 
ter enough about it, fo that it may be brought 
upon it, we may then make good repofitd- 
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lies for filh, for we need not fear that fuch 
ground will not hold water ; and experi- 
ence declares,, that a water upon fiich a loll 
is very feeding and nonrifliing for fifti,elpe- 
cially carp, tench, or perch, but the two 
firft efpecially. But if we would not turn 
it to this ule, I conceive we may ealily bank 
it, or dilpofe it lb as to receive and hold wa- 
ter, either from the land or from the hea- 
venSi But before the water is let into it, let 
it be ploughed, no matter how coarfely : 
for . then the water lying upon it a year or 
two, will corred the jJoughcd part, and 
and diflblve or make mud of it ; and by 
removing the Jliff and binding quality, will 
render that niud when it comes to be expo- 
fed again to the air, a fine rich mold. When 
we can percdve this, we may let off the 
water, and our foil then will not want any 
improvement ftom manures ; but be as 
.proper for the iupport of any herb or un- 
dei--plant that may. be put upon it, as tlip 
land which is the pioft efteemed. 

I H A VE already obferved irt this chapter, 
that the fir, pine, pinafter, and cedar of Le?- 
.banon, will all grow on rocky places, where 
there is the leaft furface : weni^y even fow 
them in the crannies of rocks, and tbey will 
.grow there, a$ we find by many inftances 
in the Northern parts. 

R 3 The 
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The moft rocky add ftttny places, where 
there is the leaft earth, will produce fvich 
things as are fibrous rooted, ai^ do iK>t run 
deep, but in liich grounds is generafly {bm&- 
thing profitable, as minerals, whidi being 
cJpened may turn to ^obd account^ gravel, 
or any quarry of ftc«ie will be very advan* 
tageous. Thus I have given an account of 
the ieveral ways of imlproving barren 
grounds, from experience snd obfervation : 
where I have taken firom any author, I 
have done him juftioc in my acknowledg- 
ments, but I am perfwaded my reader wUI 
find I have had little occafion to fill my 
book after the common way, with other 
mens woAs. 



C H A R XIV. 
Of the btrnvwrneni of Ground 

THIS branch df husbandry is one of the 
moft confiderable part of the husband- 
man ori&rmer*s sKU, ft)r by this in a^reat 
meafiire, the expence of dung is laved, and 
the ground which now Hcs every year un- 
employed would brmg good crops. The 
rew)n which fiipports this knowledge is, 

that 
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that earth ^lone is capable of receiving and 
iKHiriifaing plants offcveral diftind kinds; 
and as the nature of one plant is different 
£x>m another, fo is the nouriflunent that e- 
very one draws from the earth. This is in- 
flanced in every field, and in every garden, 
where we fee varieties of plant$ in multi- 
tudes thriving upcMi the lame ground j but 
in the Middlefex husbandry we may find 
the vaft benefit that arifes by fuch power in 
the pure earth. The earth or Ibil in Mid- 
dlefex is, however, no better than the fcAl 
of Hertfordfliirc and Effex ; and yet we 
find that fuch of the Middlefex fanners who 
are men of fenfe, will raife above twice the 
profit to themfelves out of oneliurtdred, 6r 
any quantity of acres, than the fardiers do in 
other comties. In Middlefex we account a 
fanner is either negligent, or does not un- 
derifemd his bufinefs, who lets any of bis 
cnclofed ground lie idle j tho' in Effex and 
Hertferdfliire the Sirmers are fb &r of a con- 
trary opinion from cuftom, that they always 
leav^ oiie diird of their Arming grfeimd at 
reft every year ; and another tWrd part of 
which they call their etch, is What they 
reckon brings them in little profit, in com- 
parifbn of their tilled crop, which is trou- 
bl^ome and expenfive to theto, ^d makes 
the other third of their ground j and fb they 
fhift grounds every year, as I ftiall explain 
R4 in 
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in the following chapter. I cannot fay, 
however, that this is altogether the tenant's 
fault J fbme of the landlords are to blame 
in impofing this method upon them in their 
leafes, obliging them not to third-crop any- 
ground^ but to take the land in turn^ as I 
have faid j but it is an old error, and bb- 
ftinately maintains its ground to the detri- 
ment of all concerned in it. I doubt not, 
however^ but when this cafe is taken into 
confideration, we fliall find .the farmers of 
the beft judgment, who live remote from 
Middlefex, overcome this euftom, jind take 
the benefit of all their lands every year. 

FoR: this end we mufl: obferve the diflfe- 
rence whith there is between one root and 
another ; and we ijiay be fijre alfp, .that the 
* offal or ftubble of every plant, will turn to 
■ good manure, where it rots, and enrich the 
ground ; fo that one plant ferves to enrich 
the ground for another, and befides, ]the of- 
ten ftirring the ground, keeps it fijfie and 
mellow. 

' When the ground is tilled, the fixft crqp 
is wheat, and when that is ofl^ they plough 
the fame for pcafe, which they fow about 
the end of Odober, and gather gi^een, and 
fend to the markets ; ip that thefe crops are 
off in May or June, or if they let them 
ftand for ihcd^ the feed will be ripe and fit 
to houfe or ftock by the beginning of July, 

and 
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«nd then they plough up the ground again, 
and fow it with turnips, which will be off 
the ground by January 5 and after this plough 
it for kidney-beans, which they low the 
beginning of April ; and when thefe are ga- 
thered, either green or ripe, which will be 
about the end of September, they plough 
again, and about the end of O^ober let 
beans to ftand the winter, which will be off 
by the beginning of June following : And 
after this they plant the whole with cab- 
bage pUrits, which are off by the middle of 
February; and then low the ground ft)r 
• fiitiymtt turnips, which will be off in June, 
and the ground may then be plouged lor 
fpurry, (but few in England pradife this, 
but it is frequent in Flanders, and it will lerve 
'for a good winter fodder;) and the Februa- 
ry following fow the ground with onions, 
. which will be off in September, and then 
the land may be again fo>ven with peafe to 
'^ ftand the winter, to come off in June j and 
the next month July, fow the fame with 
ctfrrots, which wU be ready to draw about 
0<5tober, and are called Michaelmas carrots; 
and after thefe you may fet beans in Fp- 
* bmary for a fiimmer crop, and fo on by 
dianging crops : after tbis manner is the 
pfadife among the moft expert hiisbandmen 
about London on the Middlelex, and the 
. Surry and Kentilh fide. 

Let 
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Let us fee now in a table the variation 
of crops, as they may be followed in ano- 
ther manner. 

Odobcr, tyz6. Sow wheat, the wheat 
will be off Auguft, i yzy. 

February of March, 17x7. Sow barley, 
which will be off July or Auguft, 1717. 

Odober, 1727. Set beans to be off in 
June, 1728. 

July, 1728. Sow turnips, whTch will be 
off in February, 1729. 

March, 172^. Sow peaffe, which will be 
off in July, 1729. 

July, 1729. Sow i^rry-feedsfor winter 
fodder, to be off February, 1730. 

April, 1 730, Sow kidney-beans, to be 
off in September, 1730. 

Odober, 17^0. Sow peafe to Hand the 
winter, to be off in June, 173 1. 

In July, 173 1. Sow carrots, to draw in 
the winter about December and January. 

January, 1 73 2. Plant cabbages, to be off 
in Auguft, 1732. 

Auguft, or the beginning of September, 
1732. Sowfpinage for winter, which will 
be off the end of February, 1733. 

February, 1733. Sow onions, wWch 
will be off in September, 1733. or fooner 
if they are bunched, and f«it to market a- 
bout July. 

oao« 
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' Oftober, 173 3« Set Spwaili betns, to be 
off in June, 1734- 

July, 1734- Sow tuimps, to be off in 
January, 17 J J- 

January, 17^6, Set carrots for feed, 
viiiich. will be «tf in Septesnber, 1736s 

January, 1737- Set oraon* for feed, if 
the ground be enclofed and well iheltered; 
thefe will bcoff in September, 1737, 

O&obec, M.737- Sow peaife &>t the ^ifm- 
terftanding, to be off m June, 1738, 

^^y, 173^ .S0W«a£rotsi^i|} oniony, Co 
4raw in winter, to be off in Fcta»ury, 173^ 

Febuvary? ^799' Fl«* potatoes, to be 
off in Septeitnber or06b?ber, 173^. 

Fobsuary, 1740. Set beans >Sx a dim- 
mer crop, 40 be off in >ily, 174a 

July, 1740. Sow fyaxry^ to be off in 
January, 1741- . 

Fdsniary, 1741. Som woad, or wood, 
to ftand on6 year, to be off in November, 
«74i. Bat JJiis may ftanii two years. 

FdbjUMry, 174A, or-in Match. Sowtaues^ 
to be off in September, 1742^ 

September, i74x. SetSpamihl3eai)s,iio 
^&«^June, 1743. 

July, 1743* ^^ tosmip^ to be off «t 
Janoaiy, ^[744. 

Febniary, 1744. ^&>w£onandcr«ibed, 

40 be^ 'September, 1744. 

Oao- 
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Odobcr, 1744. Sow peafe to ftand the 
winter, to be off in June, I745'* 

July, 1745". Sow carrots, for young 
carrots in winter, to be off in January, 1746. 

February,. 1 745* * Plant madder, if the 
ground be not tob ftiff, to ftand till the 
thifd year, viz. till the year, 1749 '^^^ ^ 
profitable crop. 

February, 1749. Sow broad or Wind- 
sor beans for a iiimmer cropy which ,will be 
off in July, i749-' 

July^ ' 1 749^ Sow turnips, to be off Ja- 
nuary,. i75'c> . . 

February, i75'o. Plant licorife, to ftand 
till November, 1753. 

February^ 17 S 4^ Sow peafe for a fum- 
mer crap, to 1?e off in June^ 1754- 

July, 1754^ Plant faffron, to ftand till 
June, 1757./ ,. ; . 

July> 1757. Sow turnips, to be off Ja- 
nuary,. 1,758. . 

February, 1758. Sow - barley and clo- 
ver, the clover to remain after the barley 
is off. ^ 

: And after this manner we may continue to 
change our crops upon the fame piece (5f 
land for, fifty yearSy if we pleafe, or as long 
again, without injuring the land ; but when 
I lay down thefe >diredions it. is not to be 
fuppofed that all lands at one time are to be 
xultivated in the fame manner, but one par- 
I eel 
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eel is to be ordered one way, and another 
in another manner- and for the praftile of 
the foregoing table, we may turn it topfy 
turvy if we pleafe, it is not politively to 
order what crops muft follow one another, 
but to fliew what crops may follow one ano- 
ther, that the ground may be kept open, and 
no time loft. 

And in the difpofal of one's ground to 
keep up a fucceflion of crops as before men- 
tioned, we ought to confider our markets, 
which forts will beft fell and bring the moft 
profit : however, as I obferved before, we 
muft never follow our crops with plants, 
which are meerly of the fame nature. We 
may take, therefore, any four or five years 
crop out of this table, and when we have 
jgone through them, we may begin again, 
unlefs the firft and laft crops fliould happen 
to be the fame, and then we may find vari- 
ety enougli in the table to make a proper 
<alteration. 

In Middlefex and other places where 
this method is prai^ifed, the farmers arc 
half gardeners, the fields are like gardens, 
and the return is very confiderable ; but this 
general improvement in the fields has not 
been of very long ftanding, it is hardly nine 
years fince onions were made part' of the 
field crop j and about a dozen years, as I 
am told, fince kidney-beans have been raifed 
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in the fields aboot Batteriea and Wandfor 
in Surry j cabbages likewife are lately made 
field crops ^ and many other iucblike plants 
wfuch were thou^t o»ly capable of being 
ninrfed or brought to perfedion in a garden, 
are now finind lo profper as well in the fields. 
Mr* Hartlib telU us, that when gardening; 
was firft fet on foot in England, that the 
^rdenersfrom abroad had much ado to pro* 
cure a plot of ground for to begin a garden 
in, and that tho^ they gave right pounds 
per acre per annum^ yet the gentleman they 
hired it from was difccwitented, fearing leaft 
they fliould Ipoil his groimd by digg^ it j 
fo ignorant were we, of gardening, and the 
improvement of land in thofe days : and it 
is in my opinion ftill morefurprifing to find^ 
that notwithftanding the uie of the plants, 
and herbs- 1 have menticmed in the former 
table, is fo g;enerally known, yet the Mid- 
dlefex husbandry is not come into pradifein 
the remote parts fiom LondcHi, nay not even 
into the adjacent counties, but I iuppoie it 
is owing to the want of inftrudionj fojr 
every plant that will grow in a garden, will 
as certainly grow in a field, and one fort 
may be raifcd with as little trouble as ano- 
ther. But I come now to lp?ak of improve- 
ment by enclofiires. 

CHAR 
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CHAP. XV. 

Of the improvement of Laud hy 
Inclofure^ the repamngofHigp- 
w^Sy andpreferoation of Game. 

IMATE endearourcd in this work tofliew 
the fcyeral kinds of improvement that 
may be made upon thofe lands which are 
t^etntd, barren, or have not yet been reck- 
oned imong the profitable grounds; but the 
ihoft confiderable improvement that I cart re- 
commend to the publick is the inclofiire of 
land J for without good encloflires the far- 
mer has little courage to imdertake any 
thing, for ground which lies open on all fides 
is fiibjeft to many hazards; it is partly for 
this reafon that we find the common fields 
and the champain country is fo far negleded, 
that the farmers of fiich grounds do not crop 
them above once in three years about the 
North of Eflex, and many other places in 
En^and, tho' the lands are very capable 
of brining good crops firom year to year, 
if the crops were judicioufly fiiified fo as to 
follow one another gradually, as I have in- 
timated in the foregoing chapten But there 
are two reafbns why I fiippofe the inclofing 
of grounds is negleded, the one is, that in 
iiich lands as ar^ called commons, there are 

the 
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the rights of lb many people concerned, that 
it is hard to bring them to agree about the 
divifion; Ibme of thefe are upon fiich a 
foundation^ that every tenant according to 
the propouion of land he holds, has a right 
to turn in a certain number of holies, cows, 
or Iheep for liimmer-feed, c^nly if it be in 
grafs, or if the commons are arabk land, 
then a certain number only of fheep in the 
winter ; and fome commons are fo appoint- 
ed, that none but the poor of the parifti 
have lawfully any right to them. In the 
iirft, which is grafs land, I obferve that the 
rule is not obferved fo ftridly, but that more 
cattle are turned in by the toppers of the 
place, through a little friendftiip with the 
lleward, than the gralswill bear 5 by which 
means thofe poor people who have a bare 
right to feed a cow apiece, have their cat- 
tle half ftarved. Therefore it would be 
much better for the peorer fort, to have 
their pafture fct out to them, or the com- 
mon inclofed in luch parcels, as every one 
might enjoy a proportion according to his 
right J nor would this be the worfe for the 
lord of the mannor, for when every one had 
a kindof pofleflionofhis right, it would be 
an encouragement for them to improve up- 
on it, either by planting or manuring, which 
in the end would redound to the landlord's, 
)rofit, and be advantageous to (hem while- 
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they held it ; or if it happens to be arable 
common^ or common field, as it is called, 
where certain tenements have iheep walks 
for appointed numbers in the winter, or to 
go upon fellows; this is a dilcouragement for 
any particular tenant to undertake any thing 
for the improvement of iiich land ; for was 
one to cultivate the leaft part of iiich land, 
while the others turned their ftieep upon 
it, the flieep would know no bounds, but 
feed upon this particular piece, as well as 
what they could find ellewhere ; but if fuch 
lands were parcelled out and inclolcd, would 
they not produce profitable crops in as good 
iuccefEon as the lands in Middleiex, and 
thole parts of Surry and Kait near London 
which are like them in virtue,, and are ne- 
ver idle? I fee no reafon to the contrary, 
for the fame men are as ftrong, and can bear 
the fame burden in one country as in ano- 
ther. I remember once there was an at- 
tempt of bringing iuch a common field as I 
now Ipeak of into good order, fo that it 
might produce fomething evary year; and 
all the fermers of good fenie had agreed, 
bat one or two who were igporant enough 
to know nothing, but what thdr forefathers 
had taught them, and had a great fhare of 
lasineis withal, would not come into the a- 
grejcmcdt^ but they wereufed, to feed flieep 
there, ai^ would feed flieep ther^ becaufo 

S they 
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they wcmld, and fo the defign proved abois- 
tive. In inch a cafe the ignorance of one 
or two, prevented the good defigns of twen- 
ty ; for there was na fence between the good 
mfigns c^the one, and the rudenefs of the 
other. Why then cannok foch fields be par- 
celled out, and every particular right made 
feveralwith a good fence? But then the 
query is who Ihould do this, the landlord, 
or the tenant? the tenant will tell you he 
has the ground only for a term of years, and 
it is not worth his while to lay out more 
money than is neceffary for the produftion 
of his crops ; and the landlord, he has al- 
ready let a leafe at £o much rent, and he is 
now at a certainty without being obliged to 
any expence, and he knows what he has 
npw coming in, and for him to advance mo- 
ttpy for im}Htovement, when he has already 
^ven a leafe, is throwing away lb much 
mcMiey, 2Cc. and fo nothing^s done: It 
would, however, furely be beneficial to the 
landlord, as well as to the tenant; fi>r tl^' 
landlof d would reap the ben^t of the plan* 
tation about iech endofiires, eipectaBy- if 
timber or other profitable treea were pkat« 
cd m the fenc^, and the gioe&d vrovid be 
^rely at tli^e ^iferedon of the tenant to 
make the beft of it; befides the benefit he 
would have hy the endoimre, to fiieller hi»< 
drops fipQit highwind^ ftorma aad btafts^ 

which 
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which oftentimes, when there is the faireft 
opportunity of good crops, come on a fiid- 
dain in opcti places and deftroy them. The 
foregoing chapter will fliew us, that if a te- 
nant does not follow the ground continually 
with the £ame crop, he cannot fpoil die 
ground, ib that the landlord need not be 
under any apprehenfions about that ; tho' I 
believe ft was formerly a common pradiic 
to low the fame crop fiicceflively fi>r many 
years upon land, becauie I find that in ma* 
ny leafes now ftanding, it is provided, that 
the tenant ihall not third crop his land un<- 
der a penalty ; but thefe leafes, I firppofe^ 
were only taken from the old ones, with- 
out confidetati(Mi. I am well peifwaded 
fik>m experience that fiich a claufe in a leafc 
is difadvantageous^^^ur well to the landlord 
as to the tenant ; for the more a tenant can 
make of land, the more valuable will that 
land prove to the lord. I do not here mean 
the continuing of one kind of ctop, 0om 
year to year upon land, but dieflnfang of 
ctCf$L The third fort of xiotttitioa that t 
mentioned, was that which by fome chari- 
ttMe gift wav appointed for mc pc^otlfv^ 
diefe I generally oUerve are crouded tmh 
cattte^ and Ae poor, for the mofl: part, com6 
«>ipMMtht3)eleftftti««of thepxoit. The 
grttttoH^ in many pariftes diatf Jmow; 
«rl!er« dieve are iiieh cttflttnoftt^ arenor tf^ 
S % ihamq^ 
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fliamcd to partake of the poors rights, but 
even take more than their ftiare would come 
to, if they were really poor, and in the 
mean while the common poor have not feed 
for their cattle. Li this cafe lurely it would 
be much more for the poor's intercft to have 
their common divided, and fetat a certain 
rent, by which means every one would have 
his ri^t p^id him in money, or elfe take 
his parcel of land to himfelf, and employ 
it to the beft advantage. 

But there is another ftrong reafon which 
prevents inclofures, and that is on the gen- 
tlemens fide ^ it is much better hunting and 
{porting in an open country, than among 
inclofures. This I have had objeded by 
fome great iportfinen, who rather chufc 
their iport than the improvement of their 
eftates : but however hunting is a noble 
exercise, yet let inclofiires begin never fo 
foon, there will be enough land left open 
in every p^rt of England for fiich diverfion, 
tho' I fiiid in the enclofed parts the keen 
Iportfinen do not baulk their fport for a leap 
or two: for in liich ^untries they vdk the 
proverb. The more daoger, the more fao-t 
iiour , and it is evident, tjiat in all inclof^wl 
coyntries, thqre is ^thc gf;^^^ plenty of 
game o£ all fottfj thp good lid&g in the 
diamp^ coimtty, however, 1$ ^ grga; 
temptauon^ ^^cci^ly tQ .the..fox-4|i^«f% 
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who of all others are the moft eager fportf^ 
men, and are even fo enchanted with that 
exercife, as to encourage the breeding of 
foxes, as I know fome gentlemen now do 
with abundance of expcnce and care, tho' 
to the lofs of thdr own, as well as their 
neighbours poultry. While I am ipeaking 
of this, I cannot help taking notice to thole 
gentlemen who are lovers of game, and 
would encourage the profitable kinds of it, 
as hares, pheaJants, partridges, and liich 
like, that the beft method that can be ta- 
ken to prevent their deftrudion by poach- 
ers, is to get a law made that every poulte* 
rer, or liich perfon whofe trade tends to fell 
any of thefe game, fliould be obliged to 
take a fliiUing for a hare, and no more; zs 
much for a pheafant, and no more than fix- 
pence for a partridge ; it would not then be 
worth the poacher's while to go about fiich 
work, his profit vfould not countervail his 
trouble, nor would he run that hazard; for 
if the poulterer can have but a fliilHng fear 
a hare, the higler that brings it to him can- 
not exped above eight pence, and he that 
catches it will hardly get a groat for it. But 
the high prizes fodh things bear at prcfent, 
make idle perfons venture all hazards for 
them, and deftroy perhaps two thirds of 
the game that is killed cvct^r year j k is 
much the fame cafe as the runmng of goods, 
S3 wc 
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we find that thofe foreign goods whkh have 
hi^ duties upon them, are the only things 
which the imnglers take in hand ; for fiich 
others as have imall duties upon them will 
not anfwer their trouble and hazard. But Z 
return now to the bufinefs of inclofing, and 
to fpeak more largely of its benefits. 

Mr, Fitz-Herbarde, whom I have had 
occafion to mention on many good accounts 
in this work, gives us fomething on this 
iiibjed worthy obfcrvation, in a chapter 
wherein he propofes to make a townflup that 
is worth twenty marks * a year, worth twen- 
ty pounds a year. His words are, 

at m tmimttteo, tumta enerptaiMtil^ 
tbat ffatOiet^ in tgihye (n t|ie pte^ (plane) 
€0tttrtcp5 tfjutt be flctaUc tettii0 to plotn still 
ftlD9 mil comttion foOutt to keep ato pa^ 
ftutt tHjfit catti^ ixtftfi nfft fl^ecp ttpott 

atO ft^ (or ley ground, which is grais 
that has been laid down) atttl alfo tlepNfR 

inetioiK gtouiiD to get t|^^ 
tobttt te itt iotPtt frrttt wewg acttg oEagte^ 
at iatto dKcp mail latd ftt tpttngij aatt ff 
^[i^iHe nott^lPet^)^ let mm ctianse fattib 
tif>ttei0liimit0 tmutmmimnaitn^ 
fet^ «» fiiaiKM oiie ftMt^ 



; Aaarkis thiimn ttflttgs and fmt pcocc. 
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or indofure) f(Q fjtH mtaW MO', Otttl Ql 

&l ti&e lepfc (ley ground) CO lap t(^m toge- 
t^ m one fiem, anQ alCd an ott^c Csfieral 
doC? fill W portion of &f0 common paSure, 
moi attO ()i0 portion of W meooto f n a kf» 
tal dofe bp it felf, ano all tfieft Umat anQ 
lept in Cmetal, mtl) in tointetr anQ fiimee : 
mm a dKC!» cotage f[)aa j^aiie l(0pQ|tion 
afRffittQ (Km acco^ing to ^0 rent, anQ 
t^ d^iAl not tde rid) man oQerpieili tijc 
vm nun fDitg 6(0 cattel, anQ eoerp man 

map eate (feed with cattle) d^ Qton doft 

atDift plealUre^ anQ unootAteQ, tliat ^ 

anQ ffcalO ttnit tt^l finO (feed or ferve) Ottt 

fteatt in tlie ^(ir, tn gli finQ (ferve) tfra 
fKol^ in t^ fiefi)) ai(Q better t|fp fl^ liitt. 
iroi t|efi( feeaHif in t^ 6eufir> (that are 
kept m the houfe) ^aiie fboit Wt anQ t^n, 
anQ tottarois ^^tu t^ loiH p^(ihed 
their heir) atfO Qe bate, anQ tberefo^ tbe; 
mo^not afiCQeittt^flelQbeftuet^ bct^natt 
m mmt t^nnt (Qi com', ano tijare tbat lie 
tn a cloCr, vimet a leo^e, fntt long ^ 
rniQ tbpciie (thick) anQ tiep fdOl tteoer i9ae» 
m be bare , ami I? tb^ teafiiin tbe W* 
bsm (&rmer) map iteep tiopft (twice) (ioi 
tiwflP cattel ail be t^ (did) Qtitt}e« 

€bi0 10 tbe Ca(t& (advantage) of ^ Op. 
prioloement (thi? Improvement) ebetP btM»» 

itonoe btttb U% feinerai doieiK, to^eceof tbtee 

S4 be 
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tie fo2 torn t tbt tmttb foi W lep& (ley 
ground) t^ fiftg foj ()i0 comniott paOute, 
ann t^ firt fo» IKsi dap i anQ f n tottttet; tfmu 
tdere ts but one occupfen fott{i conte, atoi 
ttien batf) t^ fju^banne otDec fine to occupy 
tell lent come, ano tgen be batb m falofoe 
fiem, t)i0 lep fieltr, anbtKfli pafiure fielD a8 
fimter ; anti to^n U l^atb moioen l^ me* 
tm% t^n be batb bif ntebofo gtounn 
airo i fo tbat if be babe anp toapfte (weak) 
cattel, be map put tbem in anp cloCe be toOl, 
tbefobteb i» a gtrat abbantage; but pf (if) 
all iboolD be common, tben toouio tfic tnpt^ 
of tbe coine fielbe0 (fields) anb tbe after* 
motb of ail tbe mebobus be eaten (n ten oi 
tbielbe ba90 : tde rpcbe (rich) man tben tbat 
liatb mocbecatell ttioulo babe tbe abbantage, 
anb m pooimancan babeno beipe no; refelft 
in bjpntec biben be batb moS neeb : (b if an 
acre of lanb be bio^tb firpence, foben it tfs 
not enclod^ (t biiU be bioitb elsbt pence 
fxim it in encIo(eb> ^ ceaCnt of t^ com* 
podln^anbbongtnff oftbe catel, tbatc^ 
SCO aitb Ke upon 0; bot6 bap anb mgbt. 



t Here the old cuftom appears of granting leafts on con- 
dition, that but one crop of corn fliall be raifed in three 
years upon the fame piece of ground : and it is now con- 
tinued as a pradife in fome parts of Eflex to divide their 
sirable lands in thele parts, and take their round in fowin" of 
torn, one in 1716, and another 17*7, and the othqt in 
X7»l« and then begiq again. ^' 
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9nli if anp o^W t^ee clofe^ ttiat te &at| 
fill Ws3f co?tt> fte ttom "I *>«ic (grow) twre, 
t^ ^ ma? ticeaftami ploto up m clo& tliat 
|>e m fo? liisf Icpft (ley) 0? ttic clofc tdat Jc 
^ fill tiis common lettuce, oi mih am 
(m t|em toit^ am, anti let tlie ottiec lie foit 
a time, atiQ fo f^all Kie alfoajis! ^De ceS 

fftOUnll, tlie tO&fcfi (when it comes to be re- 
newed) fDfll tear mocl)e co;n, tnftli Utell 
1101100 ^ anti altip U H^H tiaDe &teat profit of 
m toooQitt tl)e ^tige0 tOm It (0 grofott; 
anti not onlp ttiefe pto^te0 anti atiiiantagetf 
be&iefaai, but ^ IbaU fattemucti moietfian 
all tfyokx foi 1^ teafon of tl^efe clotest, ^ 
fW fane meatt titfnlt anlifoage0of al^eep* 
liem, m toaffesf of tlie fietuman, anti m 
toagejai of t^e (tDine>tiei;ti, tlie utbict) map fo^ 
tune to be ais chargeable ass all bt0 W^ 
rent 5 anti alfo W com (ball be better fatten 
ftom eatfnff 01 uearoprng b? catel. JTO? 
Houbt pe not but bertimen toitb tbeir catefl, 
^ee^iertiis toftbtbeir Ibeep, neSropetbmocbe 
tarn, tbetoblcb tbebebgesi loouOi fabe* l^ar* 
atittenture fomemen tooulii (jup, tbat tbii^ 
fnoulti be affafnS tbe commonbieale, becaule 
tOe ^pberb0> lierbmen, anti (tofne^betbejS 
l|i0UIDtbenbeptttotttof«)iQre9- Co tbat 
^tna? be annoereu. tbouin^ tlcl^ occttpati* 
oni$ be not ufeb> tbere be a0 mm mtn oc* 
cupatfon0 tbat toere not utiai before, a0 gee* 
tlngr Of ftttfelktiftg, bftcW«0, 1»«WUMg« 
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pied^fnir, t^ tofitcl) tge dune mett map uG^ 
anu octuple, alfo ft map foittttte, men V^ 
Uih tN: tf aU (^m be enciofeli, tbat t{in:e 
fmlD fit mattp fintle lanesei ais tbnt te in 
eOejc, but eo^ tl^t ttiece map be a ptobUI' 
on, ano tdat fiei ttnus. CQbere tde ftOtff'jS 
big^toap (0, ff ft be brp crounbe, fiooQi 
gcounbe, oi Ciniip gcotmbe, fnaUOicbyUi' 
ce0 map be lanos mabe of a conbenfent bteiair 
(breadth) foi tbe kttts'9 people to pa((iie 
tbcoitffb bittd ail manner of carriage t ant 
tDbere it bn finGte grouta tping iebel, ttm 
imttta bQ^ii not paGei (mn off) ^ tbebptcb* 
t0, tben at eberp {lebge tbat goet^ ober* 
tbbia? (acrofs) tbe l^biap (highway) tbea 
to maiw a gate, anb fione it o? gtabel it in 
tbat piare, anb tben Wb eberp man tbe 
bUoie cioQ^, to rtbe, cartp, oi go in aK tbep 
Iabbe£a2e ; libettrtre atf tbep bo at tbe(K3pnb^ 
gatciS going to Cljoilep in llancaibtre, ann 
iftebitie erom tobm to toton^ anb m esi 
tbeir obm brttt Iane0 in tbeir clo&as, let t^ 
maitetbemfai ttieir obm eafe, «i tijep wm 
dabetlem. 

€|c mooff tnbiffecenteff mean ta make 
tbefc appcotDment0, a0 me feemetD, OS tbijsf* 
Sai tbe lOin^ (landlords) of One totDn, bet 
tbeee nebcr fo manp, fljoulD be all of one 
aflTent; tDat tljetr tenantis fljoulb exx&ange 
tbe& ianb0 one tottb anotber, anb tbe fatb 
erctiattge to aanb anb enbute to} mt ; foi 
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mHiA demtiot, but t'm knoto tt iitff, atm 
€SKr9»ttntnt ffs{ W o&ut aWKUttage SttfU Da 
it iuQflftcentlf , ann t^ cutate of t^n fame 
W'^ ^ W 98tt ; an0 enetp lojD'is tu})!^ 
ta te itOKSetetit to fte t{)efe ciolc0 lotten ano 
idSgneH to efierp tmitt'0 cafe, fo t|)at eiierp 
man matp itone actoft ot cloCe ntict to 1^0 
iKttft) if tt m^ iff* 

%m 5««> W ellWP lOgi (landlord) \f^ 

110 copp Of coutt'tole, 01 b^ inoettture, maite 
a ftiffident leafe to c&ecp of tlieic tenamsi, 
tolaneto trim, to^ fotft. ana to ^ ciia* 
Hcen, Co tliat it faiis not t^ee i^tiejsi (lives) 
t^ ptcrnwi tlien iving alitje ann namea» 
{fteifiinff mflijpa^to ttieit Msm^ ann to 
t^ ^irj$* t^ om smt]$ ano GstDtee^ tiefo^e 
mie ano accuffimteQ, mtcing Wz t&ree 
ipaefs, upon t^ conirit^n ; t^at t^ i|)aU 
nooicauie to lie none, DtttinffttKir liuoet, 
iUfRcientlp to qutcltCst, Dic^, tetge an& 
plaQi, tn^nneeti i0. ail tiie fain doie^, ami 
& keep tDem ttitins t^t \imy ttie toM 
iHill i» a c^ge to tge tenants ; init petme 
li»metiit^{»ma?fiieU noit, it t^ intenn 
ta t^ne, atfO i^all? if V9^ no tegaco tiije 
pnit0 ti^ me? come to t^em aftetfoattHS \ 

iO{ leris eft labor, cum iucro, i« e* it 10 ne« 

im; ia&itiott0 (» gatHet ticDe0* 

Thus fer Mr. Fitz-Herbarde has given 
bis fentUnents ccaicexning inclofing of lands, 
io fiwh iotellig^ble terms, that they have 
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no need of explanation j but one may ob- 
fcrve that there is a vaft difference between 
the value of land or money in his time, and 
the days we live in; his enclofed land was 
valued at eight pence an acre, and we have 
cnclofiires in our days worth thirty and fori- 
ty Ihillings an acre^ or three or four pounds ; 
but when he lived, a goodlheep was worth 
about fix pence or eight pence, and a fat 
bullock worth about three or four fliillings 
at the moft; and now a good flieep fells for 
eighteen, twenty, or five and twenty ihill- 
ings J and a fat bullock for ten or twelve 
pounds. But the letting of eftates or lands 
for lives, is the lame as at this day is pra-- 
difed in Devonfhire,' and other weftem 
counties, and is both profitable to the te- 
nant and the landlord. If our commons or 
wafte lands ihould happen to be enclofed, 
or any of them, it would be neceflary on 
every occafion to make a ftirvey of the 
lands, and their divifion, and to have three 
or four liirveys made of every enclofed 
common, one to be depofited in the hands 
of him who is keeper of the roles of the 
county, jone in the hands of the parfon of 
the parilh, one in the church, to fatisfie the 
enquiry of every parifhoner, and one to be de- 
livered to the lord of the manour. ThisI think 
more elpecially fliouldbe done in this man** 
ner to prevent dilputes that may happen 
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kercafter about the parcdling of the ground, 
and is the fureft way of fecuring the right 
to every particular perfon concerned in the 
divifion; and I am periwaded, that if eve*i 
ry parifk now in England was to have the 
contOTts of their lands furveyed, and the 
charts or maps difpofed in the manner I 
propofc, it would prevent many tedious 
difputes ; as I know there are fome now de- 
pending to the difadvantage of both the 
contending parties. I iniift upon making 
maps or charts, in an extraordinary manner 
on this occalion, becaufe for the want of 
thefe, it is not only the different parifties go- 
ing to law with one another, which is the 
grievance, but it occafions qijarrels and diC 
putes between the moft intimate friepdsL 
To prevent thefe inconveniencies for the fu- 
ture, it is that I recommend thefe maps, 
which may be made in the beft manner by 
the fiirveyor, which is employed by Mn 
FoWlcr, mathematioal inftrument-maker in 
Swithin's- Alley, near the Royal-Exchange, 
L<Midon; who is not only very accurate, 
but very neat in his drawings. 

As for ;the roads, which are neceffary to 
be appointed in laying out fuch commons, 
we anift allow they will take up fome 
toom; rbut if we confider that every com- 
mon mpft neceflarily have a road over, ity 
uremay Ije proty f^irc, the roeds which are> 
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fenced in, will not take up fo much room 
as the roads which lie a-crofs an open com-* 
mon, which fometimes are half a mile wide, 
as one may fee in fbme of the forefts on Sa- 
lisbury-plain, Bagfhot-heath, and manyo- 
thers ; the turnpikes, indeed, have mended 
Ibme, but haye fpoiled others thorough ittif- 
management. The road by Stump-crois 
near Cambridge, which was about twelve 
months ago made a tumpike-road, is now 
worfe than it was before ; for the ground 
of it felf is bad, and being confined within 
certain bmmds, the carriages that pais that 
way, have not now the libofty they hadbe-- 
fbre of fliifting their tracks ; and unlcf^ the 
feafon is very dry, a loaded waggoft can- 
not make its way. This road, fcnowcvcr, 
might be mended, for there are good ma- 
terials at hand, or chalk and gravel ; and 
there are many other turnpike roads id as 
bad condition, which I imagine moceedb 
from the letting them to fium, before ihev 
are well mended and put ia order ; of e^ 
that the undertakers do* not uiid»ftand 
their bufinefs. The fiHrmers of fiirkfOflob 
we fiippofe MqQ make tM beft adt^ficage 
they can of their f^rm, aixl r^urd tkm 
own profit before the mending the i^md»'y 
bat if they remain bad through the y«dtm<ii 
underftanding in the worJacnra^ wi» «W 
employed about ^em, it is more ttcoiaiMttk 

lihall 
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I fliaU therefore girc my reader fome par- 
ticular remarks I have made relating to the 
mending of roads before I conclude this 
chapter, but firft Ihalt offer a word or two 
concermng the difpofing of roads to the belt 
advantage, and great^ eafe of the farmer, 
when it Ihall happen that any large trad of 
ground may be cnclofed. It it very liire 
that fome eftates were at firft fb judicioufly 
laid out, aiKi the drift ways from field to 
field fo well contrived, that there is not 
half the trouble and charge in paffing and 
repaffing with carriages, that there is in other 
eftates of the lame compafi that were en- 
closed without skill or confideration : and 
alfo we find twice as much ground taken 
up in drifi:-ways, or roads, as need to be 
in many places; thefe two calcs equally 
carry d^uiiage tx) the landlord and the te- 
nant 5 the more ground is expended or waft- 
ed in roads, the greater lols to the land- 
lord J and the more roads the tenant has to 
pa& with his carriages, the more expence he 
wifl have in men at^ catties labour. Thefe 
ways ate generally in bad condidon towards 
winter, if the groimd is good for com, for 
that b pi^md or fat foil ; and one may fet 
it down as a rule, that a good corn country 
is always a dirty country, even fo bad fome- 
times for carriage in fome j^aces, thzt a ^- 
ma'i grottdl difficulty is to get his com to 
the aarkcu The lapes or drift ways about 
3 iiich 
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fiich firms arc gcacraUy bad, for two reilbns ; 
the firft is, bccaufe the farmer has not leifurc 
or a will to mend them in the iummer time^ 
and chiefly becaulc they have trees growing 
on their fides or verges, which by continual 
dripping in wet weather, and dropping their 
leaves in autumn, and above all, Ihadbwing 
them from the fim, they lie in a continued 
poach and mire.. This we prove by many 
inftances, in every ferm we have an example 
of it. I luppofe Mr. Laurence had not been 
very converfant with the farniers, when he 
advifed us in his volume of husbandry to 
have trees planted on the fides of great roads 
for timber, or elfe, perhaps, he has only 
travelled in the heat of fiimmer when the 
roads are good : there is no way jR> rational 
and io eafy, in my opinion, for mending thefe 
lanes or drift-ways among fiirms, as to cut 
down the trees on each fide to lay them 
open to the fim, that they may be rid 
of thefe inconveniencies, and then there lAay 
be a poflibility of mending them when they 
are dry, by filling upthehoks with brUihes 
of wood, laid crois the roughts <»r nitts, 
but chiefly witfji faggots of broom, which 
will laft a loi^ tim^. I have even fecn: 
£iggots, or truiTes of bean-^lks bud ci^ 
}iollow and deep roughts, and covered :vi^th 
gravel or ilones, and haye held good a 
year in a way much firequentcd,- but da 
what you will towards mending thefe. 
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ways, unleis they lie open to the fun, you 
will never bring them into tolerable order. 
It muft be noted however, that before we 
lay thcfe faggots or bavens,orkids of broom, 
or any other thing crofs theroughts, we muft 
break them down, and level them with mat- 
tocks or pick-axes, when they are dry. And 
if gravel or flones are to be had near at 
hand, lay a coat or covering of it upon the 
wood i but if the wood or fagots are laid 
length ways in the roughts, they are of no 
effed. Every carriage that paffes over them 
will fink them deeper and deeper, till they 
are lofl,becaufe they cannot then give a due 
refiflanceagainft the wheels and carriages, and 
all care fhould efpecially be taken to carry 
off the water, by filling up the holes and 
giving the road a current if poflible. Mr>. 
Fitz-Herbarde, gives us the following ac- 
count of mending roads in his time. i. e. 
About two hundred years agon. 9^t ttcm* 
etft (fays he) ft (0 ncCCfl&tp tO ftCtU IlIP OpU 

Mm 6ofD a tipe^ttia? map hz tnenneii. ^ttn 
firft anQ ptindpallp) fte t^at tfiere be no toa^ 
tec (iantipnff fn tge l^pe'ioape, imt if tbat ft lie 
aittnp^ current anQ runnpnff, not abiomg 
tmt in one place tlian f n anot^r. Snti in 
t^ Tomer) fotien tfie ioater iis tirftti up, tDen 
so get graDel> ano $H up etjerp loto piacei 
anl> mafte tgem etien fometogat tieOcentilnff^o^ 
current one snap o; ot^ *, anti if tliere bz no 
ff rafKll 01 nxm^ to get, pet fiU ft up toftd 
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mtl) in tge beffinntnir of fomer, t^t it 
map be fnell tocntten toit&catttage anntccan* 
ins upon, ann it mi bt m\\ mettneD, if t^e 
loatec map paf^ atuap fcom ft, to^c^ fi^olD 
lie confioereo, ano e^eciailp about lonnott^ 
toberead tbep make mocbe mo^ coSe tban 
neocti) ^ foi tbece tbep Hicbe tbetr ^e^m^^ 
on botb finesf, ann fill up tbe boHoto anD lotu 
place? loltb eattb s ann tben tbep cad anti 
lap gtaDell aloft upon it x atm ttben tbe 
0reat taine? oj tuatet cometb anti OnitetD 
tbototvtbe gtaiieU, ano tometb to tbe eart^j 
tben tbe eattb (belietb ant: bolnetb) anti 
toaicetb foft, ann tnitb tceaninuy anO eQiecf' 
aflp toitb cattiage, tbe gtaDel finltetb ann 
0oetb tioU)nfDact!0 •-, ann tben it i0 in a man* 
net a0 a quicHfanHeJ (quick-fand) tbat bacn 
it i0 toi anp tbing to go ouer it. OBut aim 
tbep tooulD itta&e bpcbe? in fomee ttme> uiben 
tbe toatet ifi ttrpeo up, tbat a man map (ee 
^11 tbe boHoU) ano lotn placesi, ann tben caccp 
tttmil ann fpil (fill) it up a? bigb a0 tbe 
lnolei3 (higher parts) be, tben UHU it not 
Ijolne ai fftjeU, no? be itite qupUe (quick- 
fand) anH euetp man map go along tbe bpe- 
toap U)itb W cacpage attbeit pleafute: and 
tbi0 me feeuietb topll be lelTe cott, nm lenget 
(tonger) tbiii it laft h^ being menneoin tigbt 
time ; iai to baDe 31 (een noite in manp pla* 
(ej3, tobere 31 baue beein Thjis far my au- 
thor of the manner of repairing of roads in 
his time. And his obfervations are fb juft, 
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ihat the moft judicious hold the fame rule 
to this day, with fbme little improvement, 
as the making drains fbmctirnes under ground 
and fbmetimes carrying off the water in open 
ditches, and fbmetimes filling up of hollows, or 
little vallies, as one may call them, with ftone, 
rubbilh, and gravel, that are ten foot deep 
or more, at the expence of feVeral hundred 
loads. The leafbn which he recommends, 
"which is the drieft time of the year, is found 
to be the beft j and the laying of the roads 
tounding to ftioot off the water, is alfb prac-J 
tifed. But what our author obferves concerning 
the laying of loofe earth under gravel, that it 
proves difadvantageous , one may obferve 
every year in Ibme of the roads about London, 
where it is pradifed, and produces fuch a mud 
as he fpcaks of. But tho' the comnlon pradife 
of repairing of roads is to lay them round in a 
convex manner to Ihoot off the water j in 
flat countries there is another way of mend- 
ing the bad roads in fuch places as have^ any 
defcent or decline a little, which is by lay- 
ing them hollow or concave, inftead of lay- 
ing them high and round ; and about the 
higher parts to dig ponds, or receivers for 
water, to be fupplied with fprings, if you 
have them, or to receive land fhobts or rain 
water, which ponds will furely hold water 
without ufing any art, becaufe the very bad 
roads we fpeak of, are always in clay coun- 
tries. The roads being laid hollow, and the 
T X ponds 
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ponds prepared and filled with water ; b§ 
loon as we find them begin to be muddy and 
deep, turn the water firom thefe ponds upon 
them in flafhes, and they will prefently be 
waftied very clean, and fo remain till bad 
weather comes again, and then the ponds 
will be renewed, and be ready to do the 
iame fervice. There are feveral good in- 
Itances of this kind now in pradice, one 
particularly in the road from London to Ox- 
ford, which I think was the firft publick ex- 
periment that was made of it ; and was 
the. contrivance, as I am told, of Mr. Til- 
laman Bobart, brother to the late Mn Bo- 
bart, of Oxford* This method has been fa 
much approved, that I am perlwaded there 
can be no better way of mending fuch roads 
or lanes, as are hollow and dirty j for it 
furely carries away all the mud, and leaves 
only the firm bottom, which upon every 
opportunity of a little fair weather, wilt 
dry and harden, if the fide of the road is 
open, and firee from the fliadow and drip 
of trees. In fome places we find alfb that 
chalk is of very good ufe in the mending of 
of roads, but efpecially if it can have a co- 
vering of gravel i however, the chalked 
roads are not to be complained of^ except 
that in wet weather they are flippery, but 
they are hard and firm, and very durable 
with little repairing* Such roads as thele 

howeyer. 
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however, ihould be laid high, and a little 
rounding, and always be made in a dry fea- 
Ibn, as fdon as the weather is fettled, that 
they may have time to fix and bind before 
the rains fell ; f6r elfe they will poach, and 
be muddy all the winter. Where we have 
culture ground, there can be no want of 
ftone ; and in fuch countries, they may ea- 
fily be had for repairing the roads. But 
thefe rough ftones are a little inconvenient 
at firft, unlefs we can find foiiie binding foil 
to mix with them. But as I obferved be- 
fore, thefe roads mull be made or mended 
early in liimmer, that they may have time 
to lettle before the rains fall. When we 
find boggy places, which are deep and 
ipringy, . and cannot find any way to drain 
off the water, the bell way is to fink ha- 
vens of wood with large ftones, one crofs 
the other, and cover the whole with ftones, 
but no gravel : thefe bavens fliould be at 
leaft is.ytn foot long, I have feen fome of 
this work, which has taken eight or nine 
layers of faggots, one over the other, be- 
fore they have been brought to good ; and 
upon them a covering of large ftones, about 
two foot thick. This has lafted three years, 
and the paflage is ftill very firm and fecure. 
But I ftiould remark, that the bavens which 
were laid in this place, were all of elm. 
Fronx thefe diredions, I doubt not, but any 
T 3 one 
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one may put their drift ways or lanes, inttf 
good order : for tho' in fome cafes, water is a 
disadvantage to flich places j yet in others 
it is of good ule and lervice. I believe 
every farmer, as well as every country 
gentleman, loves the plealiire of good roads f 
and efpecially when they confider that they, 
fave horfe flefh and their lervants time and 
labour, in bringing in and carrying out their 
crops, which is no inconfiderable article. 
This is the good of turn-pike roads, wh^re. 
they are well managed, and well kept, a 
team of horfes may draw a greater load, and 
a farmer be Hire of his time in going and 
coming, without the danger of overthrow- 
ing, or fctting, or of Ipoiling his cattle, or 
of breaking his gears j and therefore the 
expence of turn-pikes, may well be paid 
without grudging, feeing the pleafore and 
profit which arife by them in faving of time 
and labour, and the faving both the wear 
of his cattle and carriages. And the lanes 
and drift ways about a farm, if they are re- 
paired and mended in a feafonable time, 
will prove no lels advantageous to the farmer, 
in lufFering cattle and men likewife, to make 
three turns for two ; and fometinies in help- 
ing the difpatch of bufmefs, in above half 
the time that it ufed to take up. There are 
ibme farms where the drift ways are fo bad 
in the winter feafpn^ that the farmers can- 
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not carry their corn to market at the fea- 
fons when it is the moft wanted ; and there- 
by loole Ibmetimes the opportunity of a 
good lale^ befides the hazarding a man's 
life Ibmetimes. But I judge that I have 
faid enough of this^ and ftiall now give my 
reader a word or two concerning land fhoots, 
or flioots of water, which happen in hilly 
countries upon every dafh of rain, and in 
time wear deep holes in the 'foads where 
thefe ftreams pafs through, and iAake them 
very dangerous for thole who havie occafi- 
on to travel by night ; for commonly every 
fall of rain, or melting of Ihow, makes fbme 
alteration in them, by the violence of the 
currents, which on thefe occafions flow in 
torrents from the hills adjacent. We may 
however, obferve where theie fluxes of 
waters meet the greateft oppofition, there 
they ad with the greateft fury, and wafli 
with fuch violence, that they often carry 
away or wear away the banks, or elfe turn 
in whirUholes. It is advifeable in the firft 
place, where they drive away the banks, to 
fecure them well with willow-ftakes, plant- 
ed deep in the ground, and well watled, 
which will fave the banks as experience 
Ihews us ; and to prevent their fpoiling the 
road by making of whirl or gully-holes, I 
have learned from Colonel Bradbury, whom 
I have' already mentioned, for feveral curi- 
T 4 ous 
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ous and ufefol things, that to cut up tufia 
of ruflics of a large fize, and of fiich a 
depth, as the fibres of the roota may come 
up with them, and fill the holes with thcfe 
clofe as they can ftand together, they will 
refill thje flood and divert its ftrength ; and 
by their growth and encreafe, will keep 
that place firm ever after. Thus I ftiall 
conclude my oblervations conceminjg en- 
clofing of land, and mending of roads ; 
but as I hdvt already given my reader fbmc 
hints in this chapter, relating to the prefer-, 
vation of game, I Ihall beg his patience 
while I add a word or two more about 
it. 

For the prefervation of hares specially, 
there ihould be a law. That a hare fhould 
not bfc killed afiier the firft of February; 
for every doe-hare that is then killed, will 
certainly be knit with young, and inftead 
of defliroying a fingle hare, w^c deftroy a 
leafli, or two brace, nay, fometimes two 
brace and half; for I have my felf killed a 
doe-hare with two brace of young ones in 
her belly at this time of year ; and flie was fo 
near kindling, that I took them out and kept 
them alive a confiderablt time : and when 
ever I have fortuned ^ kill a doe-hare fo 
la{e in the feafon, I have ^und her knit, 
and forward with young. And befides the 
jack-hares are then w?ak^ an4 cannot ran as 

they 
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they ftiould do; fb that hunting or courfing 
lb late in the fealbn, gives but little Iport 
if it be a jack-hare, and is downright poach- 
ing and murder, if it is a doe-hare. But 
moreover, was this rule kept as it fliould 
be, that no one ftiould kill a hare after Ja- 
nuary wais paft, the farmer would be the 
better for it ; for in January he makes up 
his fences, and in February begins to put 
his crops into the ground, and then ftiould 
not have his grounds broken into or difturbcd. 
This would be the way to have plenty of 
hares, and for the farmers to have their 
ground in luch order, that their crop might 
be in good condition, which gives the land- 
lord the fiireft hopes of his rent. 

Nor will this belelsufefiil on account 
pf the prefervation of pheafants and par-» 
tridges, for they no more than the hares, 
ihouldbe diflnrbed at pairing time, for they 
then begin to chufe their harbour for breed* 
ing ; and if they are then much difturbed, 
they feek other cover or flielter. I know 
it is the cuftom to fet and draw for partridge 
at pairing time, and to kill the cocks, be- 
lieving that the hen will find a cock elfe- 
>vhere. But the fending away the hen, is 
not the way to expeft a covy in thole grounds 
where we found her ; and when the fetting 
feafon comes in, we fliall w^antfport. Again, 
therp is another thing which I am apt to be- 
lieve 
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lieve is diftruftive to the breeding or in- 
creafing of partridges and pheafants, and 
that is the penalty upon thofe who kill them 
under a certain qualification or eftate ; but the 
law I before propofed, of making them cheapo 
may very likely prevent it from the poach- 
ers hands : and a little liberty from the 
landlord to the tenant, or fbme encourage- 
ment to the tenant to preferve them, might 
prevent a pradice which I fear is too com- 
mon, of breaking the eggs in the neft ; for 
fay Ibme people, why fhould I lufFer thefe 
fowls to breed here, I cannot be the bet- 
ter for them, and they will only be a means 
of inviting the iports-men to break my 
hedges, and difturb my enclolures ? This 
I fear is ojften pradiled, and nothing can be 
a greater deftruftion than this. If it is a 
farmer that does this, he may perhaps add^ 
that it is him that maintains all the game 
upon his farm, and if he pleafes, will not 
liifFer his landlord to come upon his grounds 
to feek after them : and he goes on, that the 
land is his own as long as he pays rent for 
it, and then his landlord or a ftranger is all 
one to him. But thefe things, I fuppole, 
happen feldom, imlefs the landlords and 
the tenants are at variance, or fbme men 
who have more money- than good fenfe, af- 
J^ront the farmers of their neighbourhood j 
and therj I fuppofe the ajRront is refented 
'■:''■ ^ >. ^ '■ ■ this 
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this way, lb that it is of ufe to have good 
fcnfe enough to be courteous, and of an 
obliging temper : for if this be the way of 
revenge, there is no man can tell who does 
it, and if it was known, there, could be no 
remedy j but as long as it lies in the breaft 
of the landlord and the tenant, to oblige 
one another, it is the intereft of both to 
agree. In fliort if the method I have re- 
commended be followed, we may be liire 
that all forts of game will be plentiful in 
every part of the kingdom, and it may be 
a means of keeping up a harmony among 
the people. 



CHAR XVL 

The method of Stocking a farm of 
three hundred acres of Arable 
hand. 

ALTHOUGH I have given my reader 
in the former chapters iiich diredions 
as are neceflary to inftruft him how to im- 
prove every fort of foil, it is yet neceflary 
to acquaint him how a farm Ihould be Hock- 
ed. And for that purpofe we muft firft conli- 
der that there are three forts of farms ; viz. 
one confiiting altogether of arable land j 
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itiother confifting of grasdng grojind, and 
a third of meadow : to every one of which 
it will be neceflary to Ipeak particularly, that 
«ach biifihels may be underftood by it felf. 
It is Indeed, conunon enough ;o meet with 
j&ftos thtit hd\re in each of them all the three 
varieties of arable, pafture, and meadow f 
but ^he methods of flocking them is fo very 
dif!erent, that was I not to handle them 
finjgly, a beginner in farming would be lit- 
tle the better for my inftrudions. I ftiall 
begin then with the arable farm, which I 
featl fet at three hundred acres, each acre 
lett at ten ftiillings per ann. which comes 
to one hundred and ^fty pounds a year. In 
Eflex and Hertfordftiire, moft of the farm- 
ers, as well thofe who are landlords, as 
tenants, are wedded to an old cuftom of 
dividing their land into three parts, when 
they enter upon a farm of arable : one part 
they till for com the firft year ; which crop 
IS called the tilt or tilled crop. After this 
they plough the ftubble of this in the fpring, 
and low fimimer corn, which is called the 
etch : bat this is hardly looked upon, to be 
>vorthy the nanie of a crop, it is the wheat 
they regard. 

The fecond year, they take another di-» 
vifiion for tillage, and follow it with an etch 
crop, as before ; and the third year th^^ 
take in hand the third par cel,^ and ufe it a^ 

tliey 
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they did the others. And when this is done, 
they begin again. This is the cuflx>mj and 
I find but few on that fide the countrr, 
that have Ipirit enough to break through it, 
though we find that by this praftice, a J^rm-» 
er of three hundred acres, has but one hun- 
dred acres employed at one fcafon. But the 
occafion of this, I think, I have accounted 
for in my preceding chapter. But as to the 
flocking of a farm, I ftiall now proceed and 
fliew not only the particulars which are re- 
quired, but alio the expence of them to be 
bought in new. 

It is a common way of computing, that 
three years rent is required to be laid out 
for flocking of a farm, and that a farmer 
ought to make three rents every year of his 
farm, to live. Thefe I Ihall cxamin in their 
order. 

1. s. d. 

The firfl chaige is for horfes^N 
which for this ufe,may be bought 
in at fix or eight pound per horfe; 
and a ferm of three hundred acres 
of this kind, will require two teams 
of five horfes, in each team j fo 
that the amount for horfes at the 
firfl; fettioi; out will be ^ 

Three 
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Three dray-ploughs, the tim-^ 1. s. 6. 
ber work only may be reckoned ( 
at eight ftiillings per plough ,j 
come to 

Collars and hempen-traces, or ' 
plough hamefs, we muft fet at( 
twenty ftiillings per horfe, which/ 
comes to 

Iron work to each plough; vi^.'^ 
fiUery-hook, plough-fliare and [ 
coulter , after the rate of four v i 46 
pence per pound, will be about | 
eight ftiillings to each plough, i.e. I 

Chains and whiple-trees, o-*A 
therwife called fling-trees to each(^ 
plough, about ten ftiillings apiece/^ 
is 3 

Four pair of broad harrowe^,' 
of five beams each harrow : thei 
timber alone in each pair, worth | 
fix ftiillings, come to 

In every beam of thefe har--\ 
rows, muft be fix teeth or tynes, [ 
of a pound each j fo that there L . 

muft be thirty teeth in each har- ' 
row, which at four-pence each 
tooth, amounts to 

Two long wooden roles, worth r ^ 

twelve fliillings each role, is j '^ 

Two wheat roles, or bellied^ 
roles, about ten ftiillings per role ^ 

thretf 
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Three dung carts with wheel s"\ 1. s* d. 
fliod with iron, at nine pounds I 
per cart ; but if the wheels are t 
flug-wheels, or not ihod with i- | '^ ^ ^ 
ron, then the carts will be only 
worth about four pounds apiece. J 

Two waggons about feven- I 
teen pounds each. S^^ ^ ^ 

Four pair of Ihut harrows, for^ 
Imall ridges of peafe and oats, of I 
what is called buUimond ; the >o 160 
timber work only worth four Ihil- j ^ , 

lings per pair J 

For nineteen teeth ifi each har- ^ 
row, or thirty eight in a pair, atCa 10 8 
four-pence per tooth, comes to 3 

Two pair of barley land-fhutf > 
harrows,^ the timber and work,Vo 6 o 
about three Ihillings per paiif ^ 

Teeth for the two pair ofhar-^ 
rows, feventy fix in number, atC ^ 

half a pound each^ after the ratef^ ^^ 
of four-pence per pound, comes to 1 

Chains and coupling-links to^ 
each pair of harrows, after the I 
rate of two fhillings each pair, > i 00 
will for ten pair of harrows, come | 
to J 

Six drag rakes or dew rakes, to ^ 
draw together the fcattered corn.(^ 
The wooden work about half-a-/^^ ^^ o 
crown for each rake, com^s to j 

N. B. 
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N. B. The heads of thefe are about eight 
foot long ; and the teeth muft ftand about 
four inches aiiinder. 1. s. d^ 

Iron teeth for the above rakes, 
aboiit half a pound each tooth,^ 
after the rate of four-pence peri 
pound, come to 

Six pair of harveft ropes, or' 
ropes for binding, at feven fliil- 
Imgs per pair, after the rate of 
three-pence half-penny, or four- 
pence per pound, comes to 

Chain harnefs for cart and wag- 
gon, cart-faddles and collars for, 
ten horfes, at one pound five flii]-| 
lings per horfe."" 

Six pair of iron winch-pins, 
with their chains for the carts and 
waggons, to be ufed in harveft, 
at five Ihillings per pair. 

Three cafting-fliovels for com, ^ , 

at half-a-crown each. 5 ^ 

Three large iron tipt fliovels, I 
or plated ffioveJs, about two ftiil->o 7 a 
lings and four-pence each. > 

Three fliovels for water thor-J? 
rows, one to each plough, at eigh-/* 046 
teen-pence each fliovel. i 

Three fpades. at four-fliillines? 
each 3 

Four wicker fenns, td winnow o ^ 
com with, about four fliilling eachi ^ ^ ^ 

Two 
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L s. d 
Two bulhel mealiires, and their) 
irons, about fevcn-lhillings ar^ '^ ^ 
piece. ^ 

Forty facks to hold fix bufliels^ , ^ 
ajHece, at three ftiillings andy 
eight pence each fack. 

Rakes, forks, and prongs, about^ too 
Scales and weights for the> 
com, etc. ^^ 

Wyer-$kreen, and wyer-five,/ 
to dear the com from feeds when^ 
it is dreft, about ^ 

Befide^ thefe foregoing utenfils and im- 
|dements of husbandry, there arc many 
other neceffary things which Ihould not be 
wanting, as barrows, mallets, bettles, wedg- 
es, mole-traps, ladders, l^ooms, pails, cur- 
ry-combs, mane-combs, whips, feed-lip, 
feed-peck or cob-peck, pincers, lciflbrs,nall- 
percers, gimlets, j[iedging-hook or hedging- 
biU, mattock, pickax, hatchet, ax, faw, leaver, 
iron-crow, flieep-fliears, hog-yokes and hog- 
rings, marks for Iheep, coops for poultry, 
an awl, and other necefTaries for mending 
the gcer, upon any luddain occafion ; a 
hammer, ftapks, nails, fledges, the bdly- 
rope, or wanties for horfes j market-pannels, 
chaff-fires, caving-Jivcs, wheat-quafli-fives, 
for riping or dreffing wheat ; a timber-jack, 
cable chains, a greafing-trice, ufed to bear 
up the waggon, when the wheels are tak- 
V en 
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en off* Thefe we may reckon worth about 

twelve pounds. 

X s. d. 

Four dozen ot oaken hurdles," 
for folding the flieep. Thefe 
hurdles if they are made of faw'n >9 ix o 
ftufF, will be worth about four 
fliillings apiece. ^ 

But if they are made of rent ftufF, or iplit, 
are worth about three fliillings each hurdle. 
Some are made of good poles, and fold 
about one fliillmg per hurdle : or if they 
are hazle wove hurdles, about nine-pence 
per hurdle. Thefe laft being wove clofe to- 
ther, are much warmer for folding flieep in 
winter ; but are thought to be heavier than 
the others. 

We are next to provide a ftockl 
of flieep to feed one hundred acres I 
in lummer, allowing two flieep s 80 o o 
to each acre : thefe at eight pound | 
per Icore, come to J 

If thefe be cwes^ then their flxxk of 
lambs will be fiifficient for to feed your 
winter ilore ; otherwife if you ftock at firft 
with wethers, you muft buy in, for winter- 
ing, as many as your ewes would bring you 
lambs, fo we fliall then have four hundred 
flieep J but ewes arc the.mofl: profitable. 

Wc 
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I. s. 

We muft alio buy in twenty'' 
fwine, which may coft (of the 
fize which will be the bcft for 
this purpofe) about fix ftiil- 
iings per pig, and may be kept 
about a year, and they will be fit 
to fat for bacon : but they fliould 
be killed fooner for pork. J 

PouUry of all forts, for ftock-"^ 
ing fiich a farm, fliould be about 
one hundred in number. Thefe . 
one fort with the other, may be / ^ 00 
bought in for about one fliilling 
each. Thefe come to 

This is the firfl: charge of flocking a farm 
of three hundred acres of arable land, in 
Eflex and Hartfordfliire, according to the 
befl: accounts I can get, and the ftrideft ob- 
fervations I can make : but thefe are all at 
the firft prices. If a farmer therefore buys 
a ftock of a farm at fecond-hand, he will 
come off much cheaper in the fiim he lays 
down : but he muft exped the more to be 
laid out in repairs. However, let us fiip- 
pofe that we buy every thing of the imple- 
ments new, as in the former account j and 
make a recapitulation of the expence, that 
we may have the whole charge at one 
view. 

XJ 2 For 
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L s. d^ 
For ten horfes at eight pound? « 
perhorfe. j o o o 

Three dray-ploughs, without- 
irons, at eight Ihillings each ^ ' 4 ^ 

Ironwork to the feed ploughs, ? H' 

at eight ihillings each ^ ^ 4 ^ 

Collars and plough-harnefs, at C 
one pomid per horfe ^ lo o o 

Chains and whiple-trees to the? 
ploughs, at ten ftiillings each y^ iQ o 

The wood work of four pair ) 
of broad-harrows, at fix ihillings >i 4 o 
each pair j 

For teeth or tines, forthefaid? 
harrows, at four-pence per pound ^"^ ^ ^ 

Two wooden long roles, at? 
twelve fliilllngs each M 4 ^ 

Two wheat roles at ten ihil-/ 
lings each S^ ^ ^ 

Three dung-carts with iron-/ 
ihod wheels, at nine pound each ^^7 o o 

Two waggons at feventeen. 
pound each ^34 o o 

The timber work for four pair I 
of ihut harrows, at four ihillings )i 16 o 
per pair j 

For teeth or tines for the iaid? >. 

harrows J2 10 8 

Timber work for two pair of? , 
barley ihut harrows S^. ^ ^ 

Teeth 
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Is. d. 
Teeth of iron for the faid har-7 „ 

lows y" »* 8 

Chains and coupling-links fotx 
ten pair of hatjrows 5 ^ ^ 

The wood work of fix drag-l 
fake* ^ jo 1^0 

Six pair of harveft ropes % % o 

Iron teeth for the faid rakes 140 
Chain harnels for cart and wag- 1 
gon, ix.c. for ten horfe^ atone?ix 10 o 
pound five fliiUings per horfe ] 
Six pair of iron winch pins i 10 6 

Three calling fliovels 076 

Three iron tipt fliovels o 70 

Three fliovels for water thorrows 0.4 t 
Three fpades O no 

Four wicker fans for winnow-? ^ 

r SO 16 O 

Jng of corn * 

Two bulhel meafiires o 14 o 

Forty facks of fix bufliels each 768 
Rakes, forl^s, and prongs, about x o o 
Scales and weights for the> 



corn 



2tc. P 



Wyer-skreen, and wyer-fieyct 
to clean the com i? ^^ ^ 

For other neceflary Lteple-| 
nxents of husbandry, as fpecified / 13 o o 
?bovc J 

U 3 Four 
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1. s. <L 
Four dozen oaken hurdles, ofl 
lawn wood, at four Ihillings per ?9 i^ o 
hurdle ) 

For two hundred flieep atlj. 
dght pound per Icore j o o o 

Twenty pigs, at fix fliillings each 600 
One hundred of poultry j o o 

Sum laid out for the farm 3152 o 



Befides this ftock, we may reck- > 
on for thehoiiftiold-fiuTiitiireand^ioo o o 

utenfils ^ 

So that in all, we muft lay out 
Upon the entrance of fuch a 
&m, without reckoning the tiU 
Jage, the fum of 41^ q q 



Which film is not far fhort of three year's 
jrent of a farm of one hundred and fifty 
pofunds a y?^r ; ^nd ydth (he neceffary pro^ 
vinder to be provided for horfes at firft com^ 
ing in, it wpuld amcmnt to fiill the lum of 
four hundred and fifty pound, But a farm-i- 
er muft ftill haye money tp go forward with 
|iis bufinels for feed ^d work, before he will 
receive any profit ; and then the hoiilhold 
furniuire may b? fet hy it fe^ or not reckoned 

into 
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into the ium, and the hnndred pounds may- 
go towards tillage and lowing. 

But let us now fee the expence for tilling 
and fowing one hundred acres out of the 
three hundred, for one year, as the Effex 
way is. And thefe hundred acres muft be 
divided into two parts ; viz. fifty acres for 
Kentilh wheat, and fifty acres for barley. 

Colonel Bradbury, a gentleman I have 
often mentioned in this work, who is a pro- 
ficient in this country way of farming, reck- 
ons the expence as follows ; 

J, s. d. 

For four times ploughing one ^ 
hundred acres of land, for tilt orC ^ 

tillage, at twenty fliillings perC^^^ ^ 
acre ./ 

For dunging the faid land at^ 

one pound per acre, the dune be-l 

^ ^ J 11 • ^ Pico o o 
mg our own, and allowmg twen-^ 

ty loads to an acre J 

Seed for fifty acres of wheat,? 

two bufliels and half per acre, at^gi 5 o 

five fliillings per bufliel, comes to J 

Four bufliels of fait to brine 1 

the wheat, at five fluUings per>x o o 

buftiel ) 

Lime for the feed, allowing^ 

half a bufliel per acre, at fix-( ^ 

pence per buflael : m all twenty-./ ^ 

five bufliels 3 

U4 For 
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For lowing and water thor-? 
rowing, at eight pence per acre > ^ ^ 

For roling the wheat, feur-c^ j^ g 
pence per acre S 

For reaping and binding the? 
faid wheat, at four fhillings perl ^^ f , 
acre 

Allowance for carting the laid> 
wheat to the barn, halt-a-crownc 6 8 o 
per acre ; for fifty acres 

We come in the next place to fow fifty 
acres of barley, the expence of which 
is, viz. 

Allowance for ploughing of 9 
fifty acres of land, now the fifthC, 
time, for barley, at four Ihillingsr'^ ^ ? 
per acre ' J 

Seed barley, four buftiels for^ 
each acre, at two fliillings andCxf o 
fix pence per buftiel ^ 

For fo wing and water-thorrow- ^ 
ing, about eight pence per acre ; >i 134 
for fifty acres ^ 

For harrowing at fix-pence per? 
acre, the fifty acres come to v 

For roling the faid fifty acres, ? ^ o 
at fgiir-pence per acre ^ y 

For mowing fifty acres of bar- ? 

ley at twenty pence per acre ^^ ^ T 

i. . >. . ^ . ,. . . • *^ For 
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1. 8. d. 

For gathering or getdi^ the^ 
barley together fit for carting, Vx lo o 
one fliilling per acre ^ 

Allowed fw cartii^ thebaricy-^ 
to the barn, at two (hillings and >6 8 o 
fix-pence per acre "^ 

So the chairge of the tilt or til- 
led crop upon one hundred acres 

i« r 3o3 " lo 

Profits arifing by the firft crop, upon one 
hundred acres of land ; fifty acres fown 
witly Kentilh-wheat, and fifty fown with 
barley. 

Produce of fifty acres of Kent- 
ifli-wheat cleaned for the market, 
the tyth paid, about fixteenbufti-MCO o o 
els each acre, at five flxillings perl 
buftiel J 

Produce of fifty acres of bar-^ 
ley, cleaned for the marked ; the! 
tithes paid about five quartersl if© o q 
to each acre, at one pound perj 
quarter J 



Value 
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Value of wheat ilraw and chaff^ 
from fifty acres, which is com- 
monly allowed by the farmers 
for inning and outing of the corn, 
as the farmers call it, which is the 
cxpence of cutting, harvefting the 
com in the field, and bringing it 
to the bam, and for thraftiing, 
drefling, and carrying it to market 

Straw and chaff, from fifty a--^ 
cres of barley, as before allowed 1 5*0 o 
for the wheat \ 

. Income of one hundred acres of 
tilled land 



350 o o 



Etche crop upon one hundred acres, the 
firft year of taking the farm ; for accor- 
ding to the cuftom of the country, there 
muft be one hundred acres of ftubble to 
plough up, left by the late tenant, which 
is called an etche. 

Allowed for ploughing one'' 
hundred acres of ftubble, or etche, 
in January or February, at fix 
ftiiUings per acre : this work be- 
ing much harder than the plough- 
ing of the tilled land 



ho 
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Seed for fifty acres of pcafc,- 
to be lowed upon the barley/ 
ftubble, at two fhillings and fix-^18 ly o 
pence per buihel^ allowing threeV 
bufliels per acre. 

To the ieedman, to low the^ 
peafe at ten pence per acre, and/x i 8 
making^water-thorrows. > 

Harrowing and dreffing, onel 
fliilling; per acre. ] ^^ ^ 

Rolling the faid land, at fix > 
pence per acre, becaufe of the>i 5 o 
difficulty of the ftubble. 3 

For hooking and wifping upl 
the crop, two ftiillings per acre. J ^ ^ ^ 

For carting, at two fliillingsj 
per acre. ^S o o 



Expence of fifty acres of peafc. 64 n \i 

Peafe ftraw about xos. per acre, oatftraw 

and chaff, about 1 1 s. 

Expence of fowing and gathering fifty acres 
of oats upon the wheat flaibble, the 
ploughing of the fame being reckoned 
in the foregoing article of the crop of 
peafe. 
For feed oats, fi)urbuftiels fori 

tfach acre^ at two fliillings per jxo o o 

To 
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To the feeds-man to water-l 
thorrow, and fow fifty acres of>x lo o 
oats, at one fliilling per acre j 

For harrovmig and dre0ing ^ol 
acres of oats for the etch-crop, atfa lo o, 
<xie fliilling per acre 3 

For rolling the faid fifty acres,! 
at fix pence per acre p f ^ 

For mowing fifty acres of oats,7 
at fixtecn pence per acre 5^ ^ • 

For gathering fifty acres of/ 
oats, at eight pence per acre V ^^ ^ 

Cardng, two fliillings per acre? 
for fifty acres ° ^ ^S o o 

. 36 s o 

To which ^e may add the) 
expence of the fifty acres of>64 n 8 
pcafe . i 

And then the whole expence 1——- 
pf the hundred acres of ctche>iooi68 
willbe S" - 

Account of the income by the hufldre4 
acres of etche crop of pcafe and oats. 

By fifty acres of cleaned peafe,-j 
allowing three quarters to eacK(^ 
acre, the tythes paid, at onef *50 o q 
pound per quarter. \ ^ 

■ .■ By 
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L s. d 

By ftraw or haulm, allowed- 
for the work in the field, bring- / 
ing home the pealc, thrafliingA5o O O 
cleaning and carrying to market, V 
about two load to each acre ^ 

By fifty acres of oats, allow-j 
ing three quarters per acre, at s 90 o o 
twelve fliillings per quarter j 

By ftraw aiKi chaff allowed for? 
mmng and outmg the oats y 

Full profit of the etch-crop. 340 o o 

We muft in the next place come to fticw 
the profits arifing by oiu" live ftock, viz. 

The produce of two hundred 1 
ewes, to be reckoned at five fliill-ifo o Q 
ings each 1 

Profit of twenty hogs by an 
years keeping, clear of their firftC ^ 

pnce, will be about twenty mil-r 
lings apiece J 

Profit by the poultry, tho*^ 
that is generally belonging to the/ 
miftrefs of the farm; or elfe toy4o o a 
be ufed in the fitmily, which isV 
ftill profitable^ about 

Young 
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Young horfes, which arc improving, 
will anfwer all neccflaiy phyfick, dreffing, 
and keeping, without reckoning the ad- 
yantage of this. 

1. s* d* 

Increafe by the live ftock 

in one year, about ^^Q Q Q 

We are in the next place to ftate the ac- 
count, that we may fee the gain of the 
fomer. In this cafe we are not to reckon 
the expence of the utenfils of the farm, but 
the expences and profits only as they are 
yearly upon one of the Effex eftates. For 
the ftock of utenfils, the farmers tell us 
keeps it felf, there are ways of maintaining 
the repairs of that which are not regarded ; 
befides, we have not reckoned the wool of 
the ftieep, and ibme other good profits 
which are often fet towards houlekeeping 
and repairs. The ftock of implements is 
bought in, and when a farmer leaves off, or 
changes his farm, this ftock is Ibid at a 
good rate j for the farmer muft keep all the 
particulars in repair for his own ufe : fo there 
IS nothing to fay againft thefe, but that they 
are fecond-hand goods, unleis a farmer has 
been carelels and neglefted them, and then 
he will find the difad vantage of his negled ; 
for fiich a ftock, if it is not duly taken care 
z of, 
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of, will loon run to ruin, and will then 
fell for very little. But the carelefs man 
is not fit for a fermer, he muft be vigilant 
and induftrious, and muft be up early, and 
his fami will pay him well for his trouble, 
and his ftock will always be profitable to 
him when he has a mind ta dilpofe of it. 
But we now come to reckon the expencc 
and profit of a farm of one himdred and 
fifty poimds per annum, confifting of three 
hundred acres, viz. one himdred tiird or 
tilt, one himdred etche, and one hundred 
fallow ; the ftock of which fkxra is 
fcur hundred fifteen pound. 
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1. s. d. 

Expcnce of an hundred acres? ^^^ ., 
tUled^op ^ I 303 mo 

Expence of an hundred acres? ,^ o 

rfetche S^^^ ^^^ 

Rent ifo o o 

Wages of three men, at fix? o 
pound per ann. each 3 

Wages of three boys, one zx.1 
three pound per ann. fi>r theC 
head team, and two at fortyf 7 o o 
Shillings per ann. each J 

To a ftiepherd, fifty fluUings^ 
per ann. and the keeping of four S 700 
iheep^ in all worth S 

Expences fSd 8 6 

Profits of the faid farm, by 
wheat, barley, chafF, and ftraw, 
from an hundred acres of tilled c'^^ ^ 
land 

Profits of one hundred acres > 
of pcafe and oats, with ftraw>340 o 
and chafi*, on the etche crop J 

Profit by flieep 5^0 o 

. Profit by Iwine zo o o 

Profit by poultry 40 o o 

Profits 800 o o 
Expences 5-86 o o 

Clear profit in one year a 14 00 

Thu» 
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Thus we fee the profit of an Eflex 
farm of three hundred acres, and it may- 
yet, in my opinion, be reckoned more pro- 
fitable by much than is here fet down ; for 
what is reckoned for ploughing and tilling, 
is done by our own horles and fervants, 
Ivhoie keeping is accounted for : and more- 
over, the hotfes may gain a great deal by 
carriage of timber, or other things. But to 
proceed, I am in the next place to give an 
account of a grafe farm, and the ftock for 
it, whether it be meadow or pafture, or 
both together. We may obferve, however, 
that a Middlefex farm will produce above 
as much more ; for there the ground never 
lies idle, but is always bringing fomc pro- 
fitable crop or other. 



Expence of [iockirig a Grafs-Pdrm, 
where there is both Grazing oftd 
Me dow Ground ; with an Ac- 
count of the Trofits that mc^ a- 
rife ly it^ to he ordered after 
theEffex manner. 

WE fhall hete fappofe an eftate or 
farm confifting of fifty acres of fnea- 
dow, at forty Ihillings per annum for each 
X acre, 
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acre, and one hundred acres of pafture^ at 
one pound per acre ; in all two hundred 
pounds per annum. 

The hundred acres of pafture may either 
be converted to the keeping cows for the 
dairy, or elfe for feeding of oxen for the 
butcher* But we fliall begin with the firft. 

1. s. d. 
For the ftock of one hundred' 
acres of pafture^ we muft allow 
feventy three cows, after the 
rate of an acre and half to each }^&S ^ ^ 
cow J which fuppofing them to 
be bought at five pounds each, 
will coft 

Then the expence of the utenfils of the 
dairy will be as follows. 

Six milking-pails, with iron 
hoops and bails, about five lhill-( 
ings apiece; thef^ pails fliould^ 
be made of alh. \ 

Three cheefe-tubs, to hold a-' 
bout fifty gallons a piece ; to be( 
made of alh about fifteen ftiill-( 
ings each. 

Three ftands to fet thefe tubs^ 
upon, at ten fliHlings each. ^^ 

One large barrel-churn and> 
frame, about ^^ ^^ 
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1. s. d. 

One upright or hand^hum^V 
ibout S ^ 

Three leaden ciftems to fet> 
milk in, with frames to them, at>9 o o 
about three pounds each j 

Four cheefe-preffes, at about )^ 
thirty ftiillings each J 

Twenty four cheefe-moots, or 
cheefe-fats, about five fliillings 
each 

A copper to warm the milk in y 

Twelv6 earthern pans for the^ 
cream, at about two ftiillings ti 
each ^ 

Two ftraining difties or fives, p 
about one fliilling each ^^ 

A cheefe-ladder for ftraining 
the milk 

Six fleeting difties or skimming7 
difties, at fix pence each ^ ^ 

. Cheefe cloaths and turnings 
doathsy two dozen of each fort, >o 16 
about eight pence each S 

Four double hanging flielves ? 
for cheefes, at ten fliillings each ^ 

Twelve milk-pans, to fet the > 
milk in when the dairy is low, at^o 6 o 
fix pence each j 

Xi And 
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And in the checfe chamber ^ 
four large hanging double fhelves, ( x 00 
at ten fhillings each ) 

To attend this dairy, one man and three 
maids are fufficient, according to the rule 
of the North part of Eflex. 

When we employ our hun-> 
dred acres of pafture for this ufe, 
we may allow ten lows, and one 
boar for breeding, which will cofl 
about one pound five fhillings 
each 

Amount of the whole charge " 

of flocking this farm 319 9 o 

Or elfe we may flock our yard with pigs, 
to rear or bring up, which we may buy in 
at fix fhillings each, which may be fixty in 
number J tho' the general allowance is a pig^ 
to each cow. 

And as for poultry, we mufl not pre- 
tend to keep many, for what they will find 
on the dairy accoimt will be very little ; a- 
bout twenty breeders will be enough. 

It is to be noted alfo, that whatever fkrin 
IS defigned to be laid down for grafs, fhould 
be well watered j either becaufc we may 
water it^ if it is laid down for mowing, or 
clfe that cattle that are fed upon it may 
have plenty of good water, not in flanding. 

ponds 
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ponds only, but in running ftreams, if poffi- 
ble; for ftanding waters are apt to be fiill 
of infeds in fummer time, and are unwhole- 
Ibme in the very time when they are moft 
wa,nted. In the year 17 14 the drought of 
the fiimnier was £b great, that all the ponds 
of ftanding water were dried lip, and the 
cattle in fuch places as wanted water, or 
where the water was over-heated, firft 
caught a diftemper which was equal to the 
plague; fo that many thoufand cattle died 
that year by communicating the diftemper 
to one another : but it was obfervabU that 
where the cattle had the benefit of clear 
nmning ftreams, they preferved their health. 
This I have treated of pretty largely in my 
chapter of blights, in my new Improve- 
ments. 

. It is alio of great advantage to thefe 
kind of farms, to have feveral enclofiires, 
as I have hinted before in my chapter of 
the improvement of lands by enclollire; 
and as may farther be remarked from the 
following paragraph of Mr. Fitz-Her- 
barde's, which relates to the feveral forts of 
cattle, which may go together in one pa-- 
fture, or may follow one another in the 
fame pafture, 

T15eaffe0 nlone (oxen or kine) tlO? l)O|fe0 

alone, noi Cbee? alone, ewept it be fljcep 

upon a tjerp 8ifi[) ffcoHnn, Mi not eat pa- 

X 3 ftuve 
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ifuce eDen, intt ieaiie tfgf) gtaf^ in nitierjsf 
placet) eiccept it tie flocbeo foito cattle 9 
toiierefo^ Imofv t^t Do2re0 ant bea(t0 (oxen 
or kine) tDfli agree toeU tosettet in one 
pafiwe \ toi t^te I9 fome mannet of gcat^ 
iof)tc& at)0|(e toai eat, anti a beafttDfll not eat* 
'Butljo^Ce^ anti (l^eep fotU not (otoeHagcer, 
ercept tt be Qicep to feen (fat) foi a Qrep 
ftipll 00 on a bare paSure, anti topU eat ttre 
ffoeeteft srafiS; anti fo to^U a We, but ^e 
fboulQ batie tbe grafiS longer ; Mbett^ Ije 
lopll eat m ntg^ tbeeartb a0a fl^eep, but 
U cannot fo foon fill W beHp. Co a bun« 
jDten beaff]$ ^ map put tttentp bo2fe0, if it- 
jbe lotD grouube, ann iftbere begrar0e< 
nouglj, put in a bunbrebilieep, anti (b after 
tbe rate, if tbe pafiure be nto^ o; leCsi ; an0 
(b after tU& manner ^t ma? eat tbe cioQ; 
pxn, and icabe but feto tuft0 j anb if it be 
b|gb grounp, m in mo (more) (jepe anil 
}er0 bea0e0 anb |o3fe0. 

^ilcb fepe(kine) anb Utaugbt oten, topll 
eat a cloiie oi crott mucb barer tban a0 ma* 
np fat ikpe anb oren ; anb a mticb cotoe ma? 
babe too mucb meat, fo^ anb (if) ^ toajc 
fatt (grow fat) flje tottl tbe ratber tafee tfte 
bun, anb gtUj^ ter0 mil^ ) foi tbe fatnef0 
ftoppetb tbe porcg, anb tbe ba^e (vein) tbat 
fboulb btiug tbe miiH to tbepappe0; anti 
lber^fo?e mean graf0 (moderate feed) tfi 
m to Uip ber in $m eftat^ fo^ militt j^to 
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ft n cam btUtt tn^en (l^e (^all cmty tbett 

t&erc is ffCCat jeapOlUpIn |)cr (flie is in dan- 
ger) anD tl)t calf tniU tie t^je lefe ; fcut 
pe cannot ^iMt pout Qtou^i^t cic too mucf) 
meat, ercept ft be tfje aftermath (rowen) 
of a loU) ntotoen menoto, fo| t^at totlt caufe 
Um to be faint anti taeaft, and ttien ^ map 
not foell {about. 9nii (if) ttiete be too mucb 

fitafSl in a Cloft (if the grafs be too long) 

t()e.cattle fl)all feeQ a great beat t^t too^fe. 
foi a coon bite to tlie eattt) id (U0cient; fo| 
anb it be long ttie beaded ttitfl bite off t&e 
t0P anb no mo^, fbi t|)at i» (mttttt, anb 
tie ot{)et ipet^mil upon t^ gcounb anb tot* 
mJs, anb no beaS toill eat It, but \}oiks in 
tBintec. 

Q^ut t&e beaffe0, 6o^(e0, anb (t)epe 
map not be fobeteb togetljet in fointer, but 
muff be (epatateb, o;eife t^e beaff0 Mt^ 
tptit lioimfi, mi butt bot|) tlje M^td anb 
m f^epr, anb goje tljem in tteit bellies -, 
anb it m neceffatp to mabe (ianbing ccotc(> 
e0 (^racks) to cott t&eit fobbet in, anb ttit 
lfm$ fet ni0l) enougO to0et|)et to Itinbet 
t^eit pulling t^eir fobbet too liaitilp out, anb 
fliebbing fti anb if it be laib upon tlje 
eattd, tge fourth) part tdeteof bifll be Ion : 
anb if pe lape it upon tge eattlj, tape it ebetp 
time in a netti place, fo; ttje olb toill matt 
(fj)oii) tU mm* 

^f To 
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To thefe old rules we may add, that 
where there are many diftinft paftures, by 
fliifting the cattle, the gr^fs will not be io 
much lulled by the tramplii^ of the cat- 
tle, and ftieep may follow the kine to a 
good purpofe* 

Let us now fee the expence of this ftock 
for one hundred acres, to be employed for 
dairy ufc. 

1. s. ji. 

For fcventy three cows, 
five pounds each 

Charge of the implements of 7 
the dairy ^4<^ ^4 

Ten breeding fows, and a boar,? 
at one pound five ftiillings each $ ' ^ ^^ 



Ms o 



So the price of the ftock is 31990 

In the next place we come to let down the 
yearly expence of one; hundred acres of 
pafture, viz^ 

Yearly rent 100 o o 

Wages for one man per annum 4 90 
Wages for three maids, at? 



o o 



three pounds each 

113 o o 
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I SHALL now proceed to fet down the 
profits which are generally allowed about 
the North of Effex, in fuch a farm where 
milk is not in the way of being fold for above 
a pQimy per quart, at the deareft time of 
the year, and is therefore manufaftured ei- 
ther into butter and cheele, and fleet milk 
and whey, dilpofed of for the feeding of 
hogs ; or elfe the milk to be ufed for fuckr? 
ling and fatting of calves. 

The common way of reckon--\ 
ing the profits of cows in this I 
part of Effex, is at three pounds I 
per cow per an. 10 that then it- f ^ 
yenty-three cows will yield in I 
one year ^ 

From thefe cows we may expeft foventy 
three calves (for they breed but one a year, 
a cow going nine months with calf) which 
may be kept till they are a month old, and 
then fold from the farm, for about one pound 
^ch, which will come to feventy-three 
pound ; which is generally allowed to an- 
fwer the charge of wintering the cattle : viz. 
to pay for ftraw, SCc but this is rather too 

Profit 
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Profit by pigs from the ten 
j(pws, which will ferrow twice in 
a year (they going with pig a 
few days above four months) fb 
that we may exped two fares of 
pigs in twelve months ; and al- 
lowing nine pigs to each fow, 
every time Ihe farrows, there will 
be mnety of the firft fare, which 
being fold at half year old, may 
be worth about twelve ftiillings 
a piece at the fame farm, which 
comes to 

Second fare of pigs, at half"^ 
year old, being likewife about I 
r\inety in number, at leaft to be I 
ibid as the former, though fbme ^^^ ^ 
times worth fifteen or fixteen 
fhillings each 

The whole value ^'^this, then _____ 
comes to 3x7 p o 



From which fiim if we deduct ^ 
the former expences of rent, and ?ii5 o o 



fervarits wages : viz. 






There will be clear profit 214 o o 



T o this might be added the advantage 
that may b :; made of fheep, to follow the cow^ 
in the fame paflure* But as I fhall menti-: 
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on that in the following way of flocking a 
farm with feeding and fatting cattle ; the 
profit of Iheep there^ may be joined with 
this, as well as the expence of them, lb 
that a ballance may be made^ and this may 
then appear of a much greater value than it 
is fet. ' 

W E muft fiippofe alio, that in the value 
of the produce from thefe cows, the butter 
and cheefe made from them, is not fold at 
the deareft rate ; for in fuch farms, the but- 
ter, at the time of the full dairy, is often 
potted up at three-pence, and Ibmetimes 
lels per pound, and the cheele Ibid from 
three-half-pence to two-pence per pound j 
and even then the cows will make more than 
the value of three pounds per ann. each;^ 
Or if we were to feed or luckle the calve3 
fbr the London markets, fo that they might 
yield about three pounds or fifty fhillings 
apiece ; yet we fhoyld loon find that neit- 
ther of thofe prices fbr them would coun- 
tervail the expence of fatting them : bjqft 
this is feldom pracHled, but where there is 
no vend fbr the milk, or the expence of fur- 
iiifhing a large dairy with utenfils, is not 
^thought convenient; fbr thefe calves mufl be 
houfed and fuckled with a great deal of care, 
for tKree months, befor? they will be fat 
and fit for fale, and thereby deftroy near as 
inuch milt as' they are Forth, fceiides the 
' * ^ ; - . ^ yalup 
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value of themfelves as calves ; fo that as 
I obferve, the profit by them is only where 
milk cannot conveniently be fold, or the 
dairy bufinels is not worth the while of the 
farmer to undertake, or within the reach af 
his farm. We fhall in the next place, en- 
quire after the manner to be ufed for 
ftocking CMie hundred acres with cattle, for 
feeding and fatting for the markets. 

Method of ftocking a farm with cattle to 
fat for the markets. 



When we go about ftocking a 
grazing farm of one hundred a- 
cres, the common allowance for 
liimmer feed, is one beaft to an 
acre and Jialf, fo to a hundred 
acres, there muft belevcnty-three 
beafts either ftcers, heifers, or 
bullocks, to be bought in any 
time, from the beginning of A- 
pril to the end of May, and not 
later. Thefe cattle fhould be 
fiich as win anfwer the weight of 
feventy-five, or eighty ftone each 
beaft, when they are fat, at eight 
pounds each ftone. The time 
we allow for fatting thefe cattle, 
is four months ; and the firft 
price of them is about four pounds 
per beaft, which for feyenty- 
three, comes to 
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are fold off the"; 





ground will lye idle till Odober, ' 
and then we muft ftock it with 
fmall cattle, fiich as are brought 
from Scotland or Wales, about 
that time of year. To each of 
thefe we muft allow three acres 
for winter feed : befides now and 
then a little hay in hard weather, 
to keep them from licking thcm- 
felves, which they are apt to do, ' 
as fbon as they rife from Laire I 
to their hurt, by bruifing them- 1 ^^ 
felves, which makes them wafte ^ 
and grow lean. Thefe will be 
fit for fale about February, and 
will then weigh about forty or 
fifty ftone a piece, at eight pounds 
to the ftone : but we fliall fup- 
pofe forty ftone only, which at 
two Ihillings per ftone, will come 
to about four pounds ^ach beaft. 
Thefe cattle are bought in at about 
forty-ftiillings a piece, and the 
nmnber for one hundred acres, is 
thirty-three, which comes to 
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]* s. d. 

At the fame time to follow^ 
thefe fmall cattle, buy in flieep 
to eat up the remarhlng part of 
the herbage, alloWing two large 
wethers to eich acre, which muft 
be bought m very forv^ard, o^ 
fat J for if we take them from 
the fold or the fallows, thfefe pas- 
tures will give them the rot. In 
the purchafe of thefe it is not pre- 
tended that our pafture fliould 
fat them, but only keep them till 
they will fell well at market y 
which will be the February fol- 
lowing. Of thefe muft be two 
hundred, to be bought in for a- 
bout fourteen pounds per fcore, 
which comes to ^ 

The whole of this charge will be 49^ ^ ^ 

Profits that may arife by this ftock. 

Value of feventy-thrce fteers, % 
heifers, or bullocks, after they^ 
have had four months feed in the > 5 84 o 6 
lummer, after the rate of eight( 
pounds per be^ ^ 

Thefe will feed beft where the lands are 
enclofed ; for then the cattle will not hurt 
the grafs by trampling, and frefh paftufes 
will help to fat them. 

Value 
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1. s. d. 

Value of thirty-three fniallO 
bullocks for winter feed, whenv^ 
they go to market in February^ ^"^ ^ ^ 
at four pounds each J 

Value ^ of two hundred fat we- ^ 
thers, after the winter keeping, 
to be fold in February, when 
mutton is at the deareft, after i 
the rate of twenty pounds per] 
fcore 

For we muft note that all our paftures 
ftiould be clear of cattle, by the beginning 
of March, or the middle of that month 
at fartheft, according as the feafon is for- 
warder or later j for if the cattle were left 
long enough to nip or bite the young Ipring 
of the grafs, it will weaken and Ipoit the 
fumnier crop of grafs. 

The whole value of the afore- 
faid cattle, amounts to, when we — ,_. 
fell them 9^8 o 

From which fum we muft take^\ 
the price we paid for the cattle, 
when we bought them in, which I 
amounts to four hundred ninety- V598 o o 
eight pounds j and one hundred | 
pounds for the year's rent, which I 
amounts to J 

Which 
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Which film, being deduded 

from the above 918, there will _^ 

remain profit B3Q o o 

Expence ancJ profits of fifi:y acres of mea- 
dow ground, in the Northern parts of 
Effex. 



It is generally computed, that 
an acre of meadow land will bear 
one year with another, about for- 
ty hundred of hay, which Is two 
load; this is the firft crop, and is 
commonly taken off by the end of 
May, if the Ipring be forward. 
This is worth about two Ihillings 
per hundred, or one fliilling the 
trufs in the field, which comes to 
four pounds per acre ; and in all 
amounts to 

The lecond crop, or rowin,' 
or aftermoth, or after-feed, or 
fogg, for they all mean the lame 
thing, may be converted into hay 
for ftieep, being very proper for 
them, but apt to make horfes 
faint, though cows I have known 
have been fed with it, and they 
have done very well. Of this>5'0 
we may expcft about a load up- 
on an acre, which muft be well 
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dried and ted^c^ Tqry w?lj. This 
wiljl b» wortb abpiit one pound 
per load,, and u commonly car* 
ried in by MicUaelnw$, fifi;y load 
oi tfeis at one poimd per acre, 
comes to 

In all ?So o o 

Expence of the fifty aqrei of meadow, 
£}r dating, Kc. 

For mowing the firft crop of^ 
fifty acre?, at Wo IhilUngs per if o o 
acre, at a medium pyic^ 3 

Mowing the iecjond W Pp f o o 

For making thf Iwy, ^t fixteep?* ? ^ tf 8 
pence per ft^sf ^^ ' ^ 

Making the fecond crop at ditto 1 ^ ^ 
per acre J3 © K 

Rent fox fifty acre? pf meadow loo o o 
Total eAcpwc? cf making and . 
tedding the hay, with ?hj? y^nit 116 134 

Which iu» beii^dedu^ed out^ 
of two hundred ^xyi fi<ty pound§,C, j , ^ g 
there will remain cl^ar profit, ifr ? ^ ^ 
the hay is fgli jya tljg fi^d J 

Or if i]t 18 earned hoflne^nd^ 
ftacked, three ihil|ipg9 p?r fterpl 
is allowed for carting and ftack- ^7 10 o 
jog, which for fifty acres amounts! 
to J 

Y Which 
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Which fum being taken from 
one hundred and thirty-three 1. s*. d. 
pounds, fcven fliillings and eight- 
pence, there will then remain ". 

profits only i3y 178 

In the next place let us fee the profit 
that may be made by leaving the rowen un- 
cut, for feeding in the winter with cattle. 

About Michaelmas we may" 
ftock thefe fifty acres with cattle, 
in the fame proportion we did the 
pafture-land, and fell them the 
February following at a good 
market, the number then will be 
about eighteen, and muft be large 
bullocks, worth about four pounds 
apiece, or better, when they are 
bought in, which comes to 

At the fame time we may buyi 

in a parcel of fat wethers, to be 

Ibid out in February, allowing 

four to an acre ; for this grals is 

doubly as good as the pafture 

ground , fo that the fifty acres 

will require two hundred flieep; 

to be bought in at about fourteen 

pounds per Icore, which comes to 

In all the ext^nce of cattle ^ ^ ' ^^ 
* . aix o o 
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Value <rf' the cattle after the winter^s feed 
upon fifty acres of meadow ground, 

L s* d,. 

Value of eighteen bullocks, af-i 
ter the winter's feed, at eightVl44 o o 
pounds each, j 

Value of two hundred we-, 
thers at February after the win- 
ter's feed, by reafon of the highL^^ ^ ^ 
price then given for mutton inj 
the markets, about twenty potmdj 
perfcore. ._-__ 

In all the value will come to. 344 o o 

Out of which take the firft-J 
price of the cattle, viz, twou . 
himdred and twelve pounds, and?^^^ ^ ^ 
there will remain j 

Clear money or profit by the^ 

winter's grafs 132 o a 

Vfc may next obferve which Is the moft 
lidvantageous of thefe^ two waf i bf mana- 
ging the fifty acres of meadow ground, in 
a. fliort view. 
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l»owu% of ^frjp acr^ 

I. s. d. 

Burnet for making or tcd-?« , « 

ding of th^ jitft nop'cd twy " ^ 

Ek|te|aie Imr making 6r ted«^» . V 
ding the fecond crop S 

The reijtt i&d© o 

Ex|(fcnce tiaij 4. 

By hay <rf th^ fixft crop> twft\ 
Idad tipon an acre, in fifty ^^^Cm^v. 
cpehv^idred ba4s^ ^Vfojty i^^^U^f ^^ 
lings ^r lo^d j 

By hay thfe fecofldcrpj)^ a Iqaiji 
upon^^i acyc^ W(?fth one ppiyidr jfo o 
per load j fb fifty toad« £6me to \ 

Whole yz\up .<^ t^ crop xjq o o 
E^Kpcnce iii^ 13 4 

** Rgmiins profit 133 6 8 

. WIjeret]M^m9t^odJ$,<<iei.of cottii»g(Jto 
two ^opa of g0ri^an<}ne.>y^jr, thiC gi^unds 
are generally over-flow'd, or lye undw Wa-^i 
ter in the \^nter, and then cannot have the 
benefit of feeding with cattle^ But we will 
ito-dbw the adyant^ei of reaping only the 

firft 
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&ft ^o]^ of hay, and feeding the winterr 

^rafs., . ■■ ■ ^:>.--/-- 

Profits by the fitft iftOMng of fifty ^es of 
; meadcAv^ and ft^lh% of battle ^ thd 

winter, ..-.-, i 

.-. "* • ^ ■ ■'• '•( ''■■ •■>' ••• - ■ ■'■ 1. • s. d. 

E^Epeftitt of bik^g l« tedding\i> , « 
the fii^ CA)i» ©f g#afi J^ ^ '^ 

For eighteen birifeck^ fer th6'7 
wmtergrafi^ at flfer$(otoi^*aefcV^ ^ ^ 

Sortwohm^dk i#cihkii^ dtf "■ 
^uif ec^jpound per fcore J i4«> Q d 

Rent lOo o o 

'-uh :..;: •.. :::•-■■■ -■- -^-' ^y v. m^^ 

V % -l^y of the fiffi cfep'upohj^ / 
fifty acres of meadow, as in the>x6o o o 
former ac(^>unt . , j : 

^ Ry^Aketti ^nfld<?i^, told at? ' 
«gfit iSuhdseach ^ 5t44^ * 

By two^htindfed Jie^^^fold ^it^o o o 
t^e*»t^ pOHivds pef ftoite ■ ' ST\.'",^ 
Whole Ssalue 514+ <S{ o 

Hemaiiji p*)it. . ^B3£ivjjp 

': KaiiLihefe icdinhfe one lAa^y i6^gt^ of 
the different profits which are made of tl^e 
£imfi number of acres of meadow. 
^^ ' y. The 
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Thcfirftisby hay, only clcarl g 

profit S 

Thefecond is by the firft cropX 
of hay, and the feeding the win->xaj 13 4 
tcr grafs, clear profit. ^ 

So that there is more profit by one, than 
the other, as we Ihall fee by ^aking the 
ieffer fumfrom the film of ia5 13 4 

So that* by feeding the winter ; > 
grafs of th« meadaw^ ,th«e: is 
more profit than by mowing, the .. ; \ .i, 
iiim of . $0 ,6 i 

Let US now lee the profits of the three 
iktmsy Vn. three hundred acres of arable, 
one hundred acres of paiture, and thcftity 
acres of nieadow, ^ 

By the three hundred ^.c?res of; 
arabl^ the profit in bne y^ is y^f 9 ^ 

By the hundred acres of pa-^ , 
fture, the profits of one. year by C 330 o P: 
feeding of cattle will be "S 

By the profits of fifty acres ofj 
meadow, the fumm^r grafs being ytx3 1^4 
inowen,:and the winter-grafi fed V 

One year's profit by the whole 7^J^3 4 

But 
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But in all thdk accourits we fliould make 
ibme. allowance for accidents, as the death 
x)f fome cattle, or bad markets, &c. In 
the buying and felling of cattle there is 
great hazard, and a grazjer ought to under- 
ftand them very w:e$, and the ground like- 
wife that he feeds them upon^ or elfe he 
may loon run through his ftock. In all 
thelc accounts I have, been as particular as 
poffible, for the better inftrudion of y^ung 
fermers, that they may fee as much variety 
9f prajftice as poffible. It will alfo be ne- 
^el&xy to give him a view of the feveral 
wdgl^ts and meafiires according to the ftan- 
4ard J for neither meafiires nor weights are 
die fame in all countriesi. In the meafure 
of larid, ibme make eighteen foot, and fome 
(twenty foot to the rod^ or pole or perch j 
.wherqas jfixteeii foot and half fquare is the 
ftand|Lrd.pole or p,erch* The London bufhel 
is eighjt gallons, the Aylesbury bufliel is nine 
gallons; fome are eight gallons and half, o- 
Jthers right gallons and one pint, eight gal- 
lons and one quart, eight gallons and three 
j«bts, wj^ fliould be had regard to, when 
we hear that com is fold, for fiv? flii) lings 
^erljilflidr^ one market;, ind fi? lhil|ings 
at another, and fo at different p}ip?s at o- 
jixer markets ;,, we fliould knpvf what are the 
dinienfibns of the bufliel meafiires at the 
jfevjeral markets, or elfe we cannot judge of 
Y4 the 
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the price of the com ; and corn is alfo Ibid by 
•weight in fome places, allowing fifty pounds; 
In others fifty fix, and others fixty pounds to 
the buftxel. Where a bufhel is eight gal- 
lons and half, a fack of four bulhels of 
Kentilh wheat ftiould weigh four bulhels 
and half, as the farmers or the meal-men tell 
us J that is, they allow fifty fix pounds a- 
verdupois weight to one bulhel, and the 
iack of four bulhels muft weigh two hun*- 
dred fifty two pounds ; fo that the mifler 
when the corn is ground, gets half a bufh^ 
el clear profit by every fack, befides other 
confiderable profit, if he dreflfes histneal 
at home. The bufhel of nine gallons, a 
lack of five bufhels ftiould weigh fix bufhel 
weight. The pound weight for butter is 
in fbme places of England eighteen and 
twenty ounces, tho' the flrandard is fixteen 
ounces ; even in the compafs of a few 
miles there is a great .difterencc : as fof ex- 
ample^ • ... ^ ^ 

The meafutc of Are bti&el «t Bafton- 
walden is 8 gatloit? % ^uatts. ' - 

Thfe hieatote of 'ditto at Bilhbj)|.lfortfetfl 
is 8 gallons x quarts. 

The meafiirectf^ ditto at^oyilon^ 8 gat 
Ions I quart. , * ' . " . 

, The meafure cjf ^tto at Xyntoii is ? ga!*- 
loiis I duaft. 
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The mealure of ditto Hertford and Ware 
is 8 gall<M» bnrpjtti. 

The meafure of ditto at £p|>ing. Rum- 
&rd and OiKger, is '9 gallons. ' ■ -: 

The meafiire of ditto at Maiden, ud'by 
thefea-coift in £0«x, is^ gallons ■ 

So in weights, the ftone for meat « 8^& 
fron-walden i$ 14 * averdupois, at fix^eea 
ounces to the pMi^d. 

The flow at Biihop-ftortford is ^thiav^ 
dupois. 

Andintiieuind^t of wool thefeii-^^ 
aigtcat jkfofcniie.' But I ftdU npw4>{<:^ 
ceed to the Several tables of wdghits and 
meafUres acaintoig to the ftan^fd. A 
pound of v^wat," Troy weight, or well* 
ounces to tltepotiiid, is judged to fit « pl^t 
liquid meafiire ; & that in a London bijjQju 
el thent are comjjuted fixty fewr ^xjunds 
Troy ^Bdgbt. Bvx. by the ftaitute, a ^nt 
beer-meafiire now maies thirty fiive and 
one quarter ^4 i^chcf^ ifid twenty two 
I folid inches in a wine pint, by which 
all liquid or dry meajuunet arc -^e^ 
Tated, as fas ^caibple will appear iigi' ytlic 
followingtab^psjc^f liquid and dry ni£^^«. 
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Tabic of liqmd meafure. 



35 ^ cubical inches| 

makes 
28 T cubical inches 
•2 pints 
% vpzxts 
% pottles 
Salons 

^galioas ' \- 

3 o gallons and half 

Ik firkins 
■% kllideriins 
^x gallona 
4{3 gallona 
^.bogiheads 
X pipes or bptts 



I pint beer meaiiire 

I pint \mie meafiirt 
I quart 
I pottle 
I gallon 

I firkin of ale^ fbap 
or herring 
I firidnof beer 

I firkin of falmofl 
or eels 
I kilderkin 
I barrel 

I tiax:e of wine 
* hoglhcad 
I pipe or butt 
I tun of .wiae. 



f 



! 



Table of dry meafure. 



^S \ 'cubicalinche5,y 
make^ ^ * ' S 
4&pfri{a 
X quarts 
x pottles 
% Rations 
4 pecks or 8 gallons 



[ pint/l^ciite meafuri^ 



I quart 
I pottle 
I gallon 
I peck 
I $ulhel 



. bulh-! 
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4 buflids \ 



f tuflicls 

a ccMnbs^ DrB bufli- , 
ds > 

4 quarters 

y qtwrters ; 

X weys 



1 



33t 
I comb, or bag, or 

fack 

I market-load, car 

horie-load of 

wheat 'V 



I quartcr-i : 

1 chaldron' ^ 

5iwey orwaggon- 
•c load of corn 
ilaft . 



The table of long .meafure^ whwdby any. 
"^ length of diftance is mealu?cdi is^ as 
follows* 

3 barley corns make i inch 



11 inches 

3 feet. 

3 feet 9 inches, or a> 

yard and quartei*! 
^ of a yard, or x ^ 

foot 3 inches 
5 feet 
5 yards and half, i 



I foot 
1 yard 

I Eilgliflitell 

I ell Flemilk 



I jgcometrical pace 

rod or pole, c 
perch ill iCTgth 



yaras ana nair,i ^ ^od or pole, or 

or i6 feet and> i perch in lencth 

40 poles or per^hes?^ % fiirlong 
in length ^ 



8fur- 
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i iprMSS ^ iO]S:^ i c i Englifh inijk Hn^ 
geometrica! |>a-»? c tutemcaiiire 



ce$ 



Table of fii^erficial tncalurcs for land. 

l6 foot i iqmntipi : 

a piece of gjpi^n^^j^ . T i pole, or rod, or 

vfU^ hlii^fiTcX J perch of field- 

*^ai^ raeaipjrte i6r j meafurefortrrtjlcj, 

foot 1- on evqryL C medowor paft^rc 




iide, makes 

40 fquare poles, or > fi rood, or quarter 
perches ,; iJj *• fog^ft a^cre. : . 1 

4 roods ., • J I acre 

In fome countnes the ipd pr p^cl^ Ts ocv 
ly fifteeti-feetj.bufe let & jro| be what ir 
wiJl, tl^acrp^^on^ains always i^gio |ods. 

Tabic fpr weights for \^/^I, and ikhct fixtik 
';-grofi<io^odi|jes, ,^^ /- - 



i^oiaMc&imlte; 


'> i,iJcmnd' ' ', ; 


7tt 

X cloves ;. !vi; 


i.cloye * 


xftpne 


»'todd ' • 


6 tgdd and half 


I wcy 


440 pound 


ci pack of wool COP 
1 yam 




fe 
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lb Angkfeyv aod feAirpitfi isf Noob 

a pcmiid oi WQoL 

The wey in Siiffblkk 25:^ fba^Ter^Bfcia^ 
mditht w&f in Eficx b 3541 ponndK 

Tvy $ Wemajr ofaftrve many cf tiie T^t- 
ttiea^both in \i^ighta and mcaiiire^ and tf 
the fame tkie be acquainted with dicbrfd^^ 
teml proportions, and thdr ftandaf ds^ Mttiuh 
erery det^Qu^ tobewettaoqifakited wkh. 
We may aHb.take. nodce^ thstm Ibiiie pku 
<£$ the bu0id intake k helped, vtkh corny 
j«id then they fay thne is tvro ilrikea ia it 
iMuflieL What they call aftrijie, 14 abolb^ 
•el fitted to the. lim Of bfinbonly^ aiidtbe» 
palled over with a Ikait ftick, fo that iM 
VtorecoTQ may lb m it hig^m ifaan the 
lini ; & the^b ftfikor ase lil^e om'tiufiidfi^ 
mid fiUed like them ; but the fillsd buihei 
holds neai t^vice as mtichas ours; but hour^ 
«v^i! (he meafiice of the bu&el is^ or it is 
flUcd^ tkt price of com may beftiQi&d 
ikmc in one jdace as ia aiK^er^ when wd* 
Qoae to compare the mcafuf es of ooie place 
ivith the other, I may alfo ohferve, chat 
ia my rcmadsis of the foregcing profitd of 
fsm9m^ they are calculated for the Ixifis^l^^ 
eight gftUorts aod half; iathat when idi- 
red two bulhels and half to be fown upon 
m. iCTC, it h not meant t^yenty gallons, ao 

cording 
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cordid§tD the Londcm bufhel, but one and 
twenty. ^Uons and one quart. And fo 
when we read any of Mr» Mortimer's^ 
worksy we ought to confider the meaiure of 
the bufhel where he lives, which is nine 
gallons to the bufhel, unlefs he mentions 
the London bufhel : and regard ought alfo 
t!o be had of the meailire of the pole or 
perch^ when we ipeak of an acre j for was 
one to dired, for example, two bufhels and 
half of grain at 9 gallons per bufhel, to be 
fown on an acrem^iiired by the fifteen foot 
rod^ it would be too mucL The acres I 
mention are all fixteen foot and half to the 
pole or perch^ unlefs I fpeak of wood-land' 
raeafiire, which is eighteen foot to the 
perch. 

I fhall now proceed to obferve what is 
the common profit of wood-land in tho^ 
North of EuciCy on a piece of ground 
where the rod is fixteen foot and half- 

AVe will fuppofe one himdred acres of 
wood-land, and then there may be a fall 
every year of ten acres; thefe to be rented 
for the underwood (Mly at five fhillings per 
acre per annum, fo that the. whole yearly 
rent amounts to twenty five pounds. The 
pEodud of thefe woods are chiefly honw 
beam^ black-thorn,, and white-iallow* 

The 
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The charge of feHing and xingO 
ing, ot ranging the wood, iss 
eight fliillings per acre; lb thaty^ ^ ^ 
the expence of felling ten acres is-^ 

To the woodward for his caire'' 
in looking after the wood, and 
keeping up the fences, one Ihill* 
ing per range of wood; there 
being ranges or ringes in an acre, 
which is called ftub money 

Ty thes " 8 00 

Years xent aj* o 

Whole charge by the year 41 o 



r 



O O 



o 



In ten acres of wood, at eighth 
xinges in each acre, there will be! 
eighty ringes, which to be foldySo o o 
£>r one pound per xinge will a-j 
mount to J 

From whence dedud foxty) 
ene pound, the expence of fell-^4f o o 
ing, and to the woodward, fiCc. j 

And there will xemain clear 
pxofit, without any expence of 
caxxiage 39 o c 

We may take nofice, however, that the 
<Acrgy pay the ftub-money for every ringc 
or range of wood they have a claim So, 
i^rhich is €very tenth xinge.' '* ' ' 
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T«Us wc may fee in fum the various 
improvemeoCfl tht& may be made of Land, 
and at the toe time be tpprifed of the 
great expfcacfcs a farmet muft be at to man- 
age and oring his crop to perfediofi : aa to 
theftockingoffetms, we have nothing that 
has yet app^red in publick that has given 
us any atrcouilt of it^ which made me the 
*more wilHog to explain that particqlar as 
fiiUy as poii^e. 



CHAR xvm. 

0/Horfes. 

THE hoiie being one of die moft noble 
and lor viceaUe beafta within the bounds 
cf an Eti^hfh Farm, I think it neceffary to 
obierye lome particulan concerning him; 
but I Ihall not pretend to dired whatt is 
beautifiil in him^ ntx to defcribe the exad 
make of a finehcnfe; fer every one^ ac- 
cording to his own fancy^ will find fbme- 
thing pleafiag to himfel^ and what he win 
approve of, whether it may be contrary to 
the opinion of other people or not. Sevo- 
rat authors have taken the horfe to pieces, 
as a noble, creature worthy their obfervation, 
and defcribcd his beauties ; but I find them 
differ in their opinions when they come to 
J)articulars, as men do in their judgment of 
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men and manners : one delights in a run- 
ning-horfe, another in a hunter, another in 
a managed-horfe ; another likes a pad, ano- 
ther a horfe of carriage ; while there are o- 
thers that want the ufe of an horle for the 
plough, the waggon, or the cart ; and it is 
to be confeffed, that for every one of thele 
uics, the lame make and ftrudure of an horfe, 
will not do. We chule thofe which are for 
the moft genteel and noble exercifes, from 
thofe which are of a found, well-made, and 
lufty breed, or, as fome call it, from bred- - 
.horf es ; while the others, which are the oflP- 
fpring of crols ftrains, and of uncertain qua- 
lities, lerve only for the meaner ufes ; tho' 
it happens now and then, that out of the 
bale breed iprings a colt, that by good ma- 
nagement is brought to equal thofe horfes 
which are of the moft valuable race. It is 
obfervable, however, that a bred horfe is 
not always admired for what we call his 
fine make and his foundnefs of body, un- 
lefs he. has been trained up to pleafe us in 
his goings; and that is the bufinefs of a 
jockey, or horfo-mafters, who even in the 
management of an horfe, whom few will 
admire for Jiis make, and perhaps is unfound 
in his limbs into the bargain : even fiich an 
horfe, by the jockey-art, will, by being 
brought to a handfome carriage, and a re- 
.gulated way of goings and a few finart con- 
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trivances, make a good figure in the field 
for a little fpaee; but that is not to be de- 
pended upon ; £b that in buying of horfes 
there is a great uncertainty. The way there-, 
-fore I would chufe, would be either to 
breed my own horfes, or buy them colts in 
ilich places where the breed could be known, 
for that will give us the greateft fiirety of 
an horfe's good principles ; one may^ by 
knowing the fame of the breed on both 
fides, pretty well judge of the good quali- 
ties ; and as to the figure of our horfe, what 
pleafes us beft will be always moft agreeable. 
But however, a good judge of an horfe 
ihould be coiifiilted, to examin all the par- 
ticular parts of fiich horfes as we defign to 
buy; to enquire into their foundnefs, or 
whether any accident has grieved them and 
diminiftied their ftrength ; which faults 
may be overlooked by an unskilfiil perfon. 
When thefe things are concluded, we then 
come to the education, whereby an horfe 
is taught to move with a good grace, and to 
behave well in the fervice wc dpfign to em- 
ploy him ; an horfe fit for the menage, will 
require a vaft deal of skill, and as much 
pains, to brmg him to his cxercifes to do 
them juftly ; fo that when he comes to a 
degree of perfedion, his price will be great- 
ly more worth th^n his natural perfedions 
, inade him before he was tai}|;lit ^ and in 
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bringing him to this difcipline, I ought to 
take notice likewife, that the expence of the 
fcveral inftruments required to learn him his 
leveral motions, if he be tradable, or to re- 
train him, or corred his pbftinacy, if he be 
otherwife, are not a little expenfive : the 
cavefans in their feveral orders to be applied 
as the horfe is more or lefs tradable, are of 
many varieties, and Ibme of them of a good 
price. Some are very fevere, and the ufc 
of them are lb ftiarp, that none but ungo- 
vernable, or obftinate horfes ftiould have 
them applied ; however, where a maftet 
takes upon him the inftruftioh of horfes, to 
teach them the menage, he muft be provi- 
ded with every Ibrt. 

But there are other devices which aW 
Ufed to bring the horfes head in^ and pre- 
vent his plunging, rearing, or running a- 
way ; and likewife to make him carry his 
head in a genteel and eafy maniler^ and that 
is by means of the mufrole and the martin- 
gale ; the cavefan has its effed upon the 
horfes nofe, fb that by the ftrefs of the ri- 
der's hand, his head is brought to his breaft, 
and his obftinacy iii ffinging out his head, 
correded, but the martingale and the mul^ 
tole Will, without iny great trouTjle^ bring 
him to i good carriage of his head in a fe\V 
daysj as fome believe; 'tis therefore neceC- 
lary to have of the% as well as many other 
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contrivances, relating as well to the faddle 
as the bridle : in the latter there are diver- 
Cties in great number ; were wc to ipeak 
particularly of the bits, fnaffles, 8Cc. amongft 
which the french, the watering fhaffle, the 
fmooth cannon, the cannon of advantj^e, 
the cannon with the up-fet mouth, the can- 
non with the flying trench, the plain Icatch, 
the melon bit, the peare bit, the ball or 
poppy bit, the ring bit, and many more 
that have been, and are now in ufe j and, 
befides as auxiliaries, what is called the port, 
is ufed in the lame cafes, and the port is of 
different forts j the checks likewife of the 
bridle are made various for different defigns, 
and alio the curb, or kirb, is not the fame 
for every horfe. Such a multitude of con- 
trivances, befides many others, we have to 
teach an horfe a genteel way of carriage; it 
would be endlels to repeat them, but we 
ttiuft needs confefs, that when an horfe is 
brought to perform his exercife to perfedion, 
he is certainly a creature to be admired be- 
fore any that vne have in ufe. And for its 
life in war, the mailer, as well as the enemy 
lufficiently experience the weigiht of iipch. 
inltruaions. 

Again, horfes which af e not for the mei 
iiage, may be brought to carry themfelves 
well by other means : thofe we defign fot 
pacers or pad«, tmnA h^ fonmght to jpace by 
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means of the trisimel. The running horfcs^ 
the hunters, all have their different ways of 
ordering and training up, which is the bufi- 
nels of the jockey ; and liich as are the moft 
heavy, are commonly ufed for the coach, 
for the waggon, or for other draught, which 
in fome counties in England they are brought 
to very young, as I have known they have 
not been above two years old wheii they 
were put to Work, and their labours were 
increafod at three years to be equal with that 
of foil grown horfes. But I think at two 
•years old they are much too tender for any 
^ork ; a finall ftrain at that tijne of day may 
be a means of fpoiling them ever after : and 
confidering wjiat mifchief may attend an 
horfe by ill maniigement, while he is even 
^ colt, it is ftill the bcft to buy them in 
before they have been put to any labour at 
.all, for then we^may be the moire certain of 
their ibundapfs, and their goings or ufe may- 
be direded as we beft ftiall judge of their 
{ftlveral capacities t or if we have conveni- 
,cncies of ggpd grafi, and good mares and 
l^allipn tp bfe0d out on, it will be much 
better to bre^d.them om felves. 

As for the colours of horfes, it is generally 
allowed tha|: jwhite denotes a weakneis in 
natoire, and black carries more vigour and 
ftren^th witfe it j the forrel and the bay and 
^h^lhut, ar? .equally commended for good- 
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nefs, and all the darker colours are judged 
to betoken ftrength; and they will not fo 
loon flieW any dirt they may get by labour, 
or in any of their exercifes as the white will 
do, which in dirty or dufty weather, can 
fcarce go a mile without being annoyed with 
one or the other. As for the pied horfes, 
they are not now in requeft, though they 
were formerly ; an horfe of one colour, is to 
be preferred, and for that realbn it is judged 
the beft to have tlie ftallion and the mare of 
one colour, if poflible, that the colts may 
be the lame : however, unlels one of the 
two be white, there is hardly any danger oi 
.having a pied colt j for in all the creatures 
I have known the breed of, white doggs, 
rabbets, horfes, birds or fowls, I have ne- 
ver known a pied race proceed from any of 
them, unlels white has been a prevdling 
colour, cither in the male or female, and 
then it is very rare to find the breed without 
liich a mixture. 

The horfe has been allowed to nm with 
the mares, in Ibme places, when they were 
only two years old j but though they will 
then couple, it is unadvilable to liiffer them, 
for their breed will be weak and tender, 
neither the mare nor the horfe, at that age, 
being come to their ftrength : however, at 
three years old, it is common enough to 
bring the horfe to the mare j they are at that 
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time ftrong enough for coupling, and their 
offspring will have lufficient ftrength. And 
from three years to twenty and upwards, 
the ftallion will be fit for fervice; but after 
that, I am of opinion, an horle begins to 
decay, arid the colts he gets, muft decline 
in goodnefs j though there are ftallions in 
England, of near thirty years old, that are 
kept on purpofe for the lervice of mares ^ 
yet the ftrongeft colts muft furely be got, 
when both the fire and the dam are in their 
greateft ftrength and vigour. 

It is fiippofed that an horfe ought not 
to lerve above twenty mares, and iome are 
of opinion he ought to have no lefs than 
fixteen, if he was to run with them in the 
field. As to the number twenty, which is 
the moft they allow for an horfe each lea- 
fon, it is certainly enough ; for it is found 
by experience, that if he has more, the lat-? 
ter colts will be weak and unthrifty : how- 
ever, this allowance ought to be regulated 
according to the ftrength and Aate of the 
horfe. But as I have mentioned the age of 
the ftallion for generation, fo it will like-^ 
wile be proper to fpeak a little fiirther of 
the mare, and till what age ftie will bring 
ftrong colts : though ftie will take the horfe 
at two years, yet it is, as I oblerved before, 
not to be admitted till three years, for it 
would weaken her too much, and Ihc may 
Z 4 bring 
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bring good ftrong colts from that time, till 
Ihe is ten years old ; and after that, I know 
feveral that are of opinion , the colts flie 
may bring forth decline in ftrength ; how- 
ever, I have feen a mare that brought a colt 
when flie was eight and* twenty years old* 
A mare goes with foal eleven months, and 
they foal in the twelfth. 

The age of the horfe is known by his 
teeth ; thofe teeth which declare his age, are 
called in greek -yvcifjiovt^ j and wh^n thofe 
teeth are gone, his agp being uncertain , he 
is the worf e for fale. Ariftotle tells us, that 
an horfe has forty teeth, and that in the thir- 
tieth month after fbalingjhecafls four of them^ 
i. e. two above and two below ; and that 
in the beginning of his fourth year he caf^s 
four other teeth, two above and two below; 
and that when he is fuU four, and going in- 
to his fifth year, he cafts all the refl. Such 
teeth as come in the room of thofe which he 
fheds, come up hollow^ and wheu Jie is near 
fix ;yeafs old, the hollownels in hi^ firfl: 
teeth is filled up ; and in the feventh year 
tljje hpllownefs of all the teeth is filled up ; 
after which time, ^, there qan be po guefe 
made of his age b^jthe teeth. It; is eow 
the cuilom to judge of the age of any horfe 
by one fingle tooth, which has a little black 
Ipeck on it, and when that fpeck is quite 
gone, the horfe is fiiU fcyen years old* But 
J there 
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tiierc atte feme attifts will bum a fpeck, and 
thereby deceive ignorant people; but we 
feall find by thd length of the other teeth, ' 
which are^ filled in the feventh year, and 
will be ndiich longer in an old horfe, than 
attxy othc]? ; whethet there is a fraud or not, 
when the black fp^ck is gone, it is faid the 
mark is out of the horfe's mouth. Palladia 
Its telk us, that when i borfe begins to 
grow old, his temples lie hollow, the hairs 
orcr his eyes becon^e grey, and hi!s teeth 
lorig. Afid We ire infonAtd by Ariftotle, 
that the age of all four-footed beafts m^ 
be known by the skin of their jaws, which 
if we pull up, and is prefently let fall a- 
gain, it will lie in wrmkles, if the horfe 
Be old ; or prefently fall finooth, if it is a 
young horfe. 

A mare is at hfer foil growth at five years 
old, and an horfe continues growing till a-' 
boiit his feveftth year. 

i The beft time for the mares to run 
with the horfe, if they are fufiered to be 
abroad together, is in April and Miy ; but 
fometimes all the mares Will not take the 
horfe ill ttefe months, and, perhaps, fome 
noti till Augufti But it is certainly beft to 
have the mare Covered at fiich a time when 
w^ may exped her to foal in the beft feafon 
for grafs, and tb have enough of that be- 
fore winter, for then the colt will thrive a- 
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pace; and on the contrary when there is^ 
little nourifliment the firft year, the colt 
will be fmall : for it is found by experience, 
that to ftint any creature in meat during the 
time of its growth, ^nd in a colt elpecially, - 
will prevent its growing; fo that they will, 
not be near Co large as thofe that have been 
well nourifhed in their growing time* But 
it is thought by many, that ^tis better to 
keep the ftallion in the houfe, and to bring 
him to the mares as occafion requires. 
Where the ftallion is kept in the ftable, he 
muft be well fed, and he will ferve more 
mares than if he was to go among them in 
a pafture ; and befides, your horfe being 
kept in the houfe, will run lefs hazard of 
being fpoiled by the kicking or ftriking of 
the mares, for when a mare is once preg- 
nant Ihe will not fuffer a horfe to come 
near her. 

Where conveniency ferves, the mare 
may be kept in the ftable a ^moiith or two 
before we give her the horfe ; fear where the 
diet of the male and female Ijas been alike 
for fome time, there will be more certainty 
of the conception in the female after cour? 
pling. It is alfo thought convenient . tQ 
bleed your mares about a week before you 
bring them out to be covered, taking from 
each mare about two quarts of blood ; that 
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is, bleed each mare on both fides the neck, 
taking out of each vein a quart of blood. 

In the breeding countries, or where ftal- 
lions are kept to be in the houfe to be let 
out, they have one fide or both fides of the 
ftall boarded up ; and in the boarded part, 
at a convenient height, there are little doors ^ 
to be opened at plealiire, each door large 
enough for the horfe to put his head and 
neck through, bringing to one of thefe the 
mare for the horfe to finell on, by which 
they prefently difcover whether the mare 
will ftand to the horle or not without ftri- 
king him. If they find the mare willing to 
ftand to the horfe, they lead her into fomc 
open place, free from rough loofeJtones, or 
bufties, or timber,, and lead the horfe out to 
her, moft commonly with tw6 r^ins ; for 
one man, perhaps, may not be-able to ma- 
nage him, and let the horfe cover her. 
When theftallion is difinounted, 'tis a com- 
mon cuftom to throw a pail of water on 
the mare, that by the coldnefs of the wa^ 
ter the parts may be reftrained, by which 
means they imagine the mare will hold the 
better for conception. The morning is ge- 
nerally thought the beft on this occafion, 
lufFering the horfe to drink but little over 
night J but I ipeak of thofe who are very 
curious in this affair, for where this nicety 
isnotfojftridlyobfcryed, IhayekilownfiLnle 
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breeds of horfes. Some likewifc trot the 
mare down hill, or fome declining place^ 
immediately after covering, thinking there- 
by to help her in conceiving ; but I cannot 
diicover the neceflity of that practice^ 
Others, as fbon as a mare is covered, will 
return her again to the ftable, and continue 
the fame dyet as Ihe had before, three weeks 
or a month longer, about which time you 
may fee whether ftie is pregnant or not; for 
if ihcis not ftie will foon difcover it, if £hc 
be brought again to the horfe, that is to the 
lame place on the fide of his ftall where we 
brought her before ; and at the fame time 
take care ftie does no mifchief with her 
heels, for if Ihe flood right to the horle at 
the &rft, fhe will be very froward and un- 
lucky. 

SoM£ again are fo carefiil, that thejr 
.take pregnant mares into the houfe about 
^ptembei*^ and let them continue there till 
they foal^ feeding thpnjL every now and 
then, with mafhes, ^nd foch like moift food, 
till they can havej^fnty of grals abroad, 3ut 
this certainly contributes to weaken the coks 
-or fillies, which erer they are,.and wou'd make 
,tiiem £6 tender^ that they jmll be ever after 
dblyedtD colds and rhupi^* It is 41 maxim, 
that whatever creature is bred hardy, will 
be the ftroi^er of bo^yi and be the leaft 
iubjcd to diltenip^^, An^the aff^ 
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what creatures are morehardy^ and will en* 
dure more labour, than thofe which are 
i)red upon the forefts and mountains, with*, 
out any care? but as they find there but a 
fmall ftiare of nourilhment, fb they are but 
fmall in ftature, and are more difficult to 
tame than others that have been more ac- 
quainted with mankind. A farmer, per- 
haps, when a mare has foaFd, will take her 
into the ftable a night or two, and give her 
a good feed of oats, good grals, or the beft 
hay ; and we find thefe do as well as the 
other. 

It is ncceflary when a colt or filly is 
a little grown, fb that 'tis near the time to 
wean them from the da!p, to begin to ufe 
them to feed at tfie hiand, and make thatn a 
little femiliar ; for we cannot make a horfe 
too tame, and the more we ufe them to us, 
the tamer they will be, and be managed 
and brought to order with lels trouble : a 
mare efpecially ftiould be trained to gentle- 
nels, if we defign her for breeding, and 
there are few Imt what we fliall fuffer to 
breed Ibmedme or other ; and if they are 
wild when they are with foal, they nm 
great hazard of flipping tiieir foal, by leap- 
ing offences or ditdies, or doing themfelves 
damage otherways. 

The time for weamng of colts is b^ft a^ 
bout the bii^ning iof February, and be 
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fiire keep then your colts from hearing or 
feeing thedam, for they will pine, and the 
meat they eat will yield them very little 
nourifliment ; but as I obferyed before, let 
them be well nouriflied while they are 
growing, to make them large and ftrong. 
If a colt happens to be unruly when he is 
firft taken up, keep him from meat, ex- 
cept fuch as he will take from the hand, and 
that will make him familiar by degrees j or 
if he is not to be mended by that, the only 
way is to prevent his fleep. But to prevent 
all this, is to begin to feed him before he is 
weaned, as I have already recommended, 
if wc breed the colt our fel vesc 

Among the ancients it is reported, that 
in this creature there is great regard to kin- 
dred, as that <r colt will not cover his own 
dam, and tell us fome ftories to prove it ; 
particularly, that fome particular dealer 
m horfes who made the experiment , by 
putting fomething over the eyes of his 
horfe, brought him to his own dam, which 
he then covered; but immediately his blind 
being taken away, he perceived what he 
had done, and kicked his mafter; but I 
very much queftion whether the man fiif- 
fered on that account or not, it might as 
well be. becaufc his mafter had blinded 
him. As for other beafts and cattle we ex- 
perience they make no difference j and it is 
3 ool 
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not difficult to try whether the horfe has 
that regard or not. There are many things 
llkewife which are related by the ancients, 
concerning the beft time of the moon for 
covering of mares, and for fbwing or ga- 
thering plants J but I have no faith in that, 
having tried many experiments which have 
taot anfwered : I fiippcie all the lunary di- 
re6Kons which I find, even in our times, 
pofleis fbme people, were firft taken from 
the Egyptians and the eaftern peopk, who 
in the firft times reckoned by the moon only, 
and not as we do now, and then we may 
conclude, that as the whole courfe of the 
moon made a month with them, when they 
gave direftions for any thing to be done, 
which required rather the middle than the 
beginning of the month, they would lay, 
let it be done in the foil of the moon, 
which was the middle of their moon or 
month ; or any thing to be done at the be- 
. ginning, they would dired it to be done a- 
bout the new moon; and fb likewife of 
any thing towards the latter end of the 
month, in the decreafe of the moon. O- 
thers after them direft us to do fiich and 
fiich works at the rifing or fetting of Ibme 
particular ftar, which is ftill to the fame 
purpofe, as we fay now, plant any thing a- 
ix>ut fiich a part of the month, or let our 
mares be brought to the ftallion about the 
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middle or beginning of any particular moon 
or month ; thefe have all the fame mean- 
ing, 'tis only to fpecifie the time or ieafbn 
when thmgs ihould be done, without lay- 
ing a ftrefs upon any particular influence 
the moon or any of the ftars have upon any 
thing v^hich is done j but we find in the 
Egyptian accounts, when they are very 
particular, .we have the certain day of the 
moon accounted for. But to return to my 
point of the breeding of horfes; fome are 
fond of letting the mare take the horfe eve- 
ry year, while others only fiiffer a mare to 
breed every other year^ which I think much 
the beft, if we would have our foals 
^ong and lufty^ For the more ftrength 
the mare has when flie is with foal, the 
jftronger and better nouriflied will the foal 
be which is nouriflied by her, either in the 
womb, or afterwards to be fuckled by her; 
fo that we may luppole after flie has refted 
Ibme months from breeding and iiickling, 
Ihe muft be ftrongex than if ftie was to 
breed immediately after flie had foaled, and 
confequently fiich a foal will be the ftror^- 
cr ; but indeed where people only covet to 
laife horfes for the market, the more they 
have, the more money they getj but to 
breed a horfe for one's ownufc, the flroi^- 
er the fballion and the mare« theibonger the 
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foal will be, and the better iierYicc it will 
do us. 

The luftofthe mare is very remarka- 
ble whea ihe defires the horfe, in that flie 
will fufFer her felf to be covered by an afs, 
which is a creature differing very much 
from one of her own ipecies ; howevet near 
enough ally'd in fome refpeds to impr^- 
nate the mare, and this mixture will give 
us the creature called the mule or moyle, 
which^ I think, more refcnibles the fire 
than the dam. But yet we find there is that 
difference in nature between the iiiare and 
the afs, that the mule which is produced 
from them^ cannot produce any more of iti 
kind, tho' they are very much addi&cd id 
venery, and couple frequently j ib that to* 
encreafe the number of mules, there arc 
m?res kept on purpofe in Spiin, and the 
adjacent countries. The mule is a creature 
of great ftrength, fit to carry large bur- 
dens, and very fure footed, clambering up 
tlie fteepeft and moft ftoney moountains,' 
without making the leaft falfe ftep ; and « 
it is a beaft able to endure the hardeft la^ 
bbur, I much wonder we have lb few of 
them in England. It is remarked by fomc 
who have formerly writ of this crofs ftrain, 
that the mule is not brought forth rill the 
twenty feqpnd oionth after copulation, whicfi 
is aboyt twice as long as a mare goes with 
A ^ the 
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the foal of an horfe, but this I do not give 
as fad J for it is a doubt with me, whether 
the marc can bear to go longer by fo many 
mcmths than her uliial time, without being: 
. extremely weakened by it, even fb as to 
deftroy hen But thrs wouM admit of a 
great deal of argimient if it was trae, which 
yet being uncertain, I fliaU drop it, and 
continue fome obfervations relating to the 
mare, to be obferred during the time of her 
being great with foal. We are told by 
Ariftotle, that the Scythians ufed to travel 
thar mares great with foal, when they per- 
ceived the foak to ftir, believing thtj 
would foal the eafier ; but good heed muft 
be taken that the belly of the mare be not 
bruifed or hurt^ when flie is fo forward 
with foal, leaft thefole and the mare both 
become Offerers. So that the beft judges 
never liiffer a mare in that condition fo near 
foaling, to undergo any hard labour, but 
to be rid gently now and then by a perfou 
that can be trufted, may do no differvice. 
The young foals for a month or more after 
their birth fliould not be handled, for they 
are hurt with the leaft touch that may be j 
and if the mare foals in the ftable, be fure 
to give her room enough, leaft flie overlay 
the foal. Some of our andent writers ad- 
Vile us to be early in the bringing our 
horfes to be familiar with us^ which wiR 
. keep 
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keep them from fear and ftartiiigs j and al- 
io to make them acquainted with every 
thing that looks frightful, Or founds terri- 
ble, which will make them ufeful, without 
being dangerous to our felres, when we 
have occafion to ufe thcnu Xenophon tells 
us, that as we are men, we mufl: provide 
fchoolmafters for children, and likewifc 
teachers for our horfes ; for let them fpring: 
from never fo good a race, yet without e- 
ducation they will be only fit for the 
plough. The maflers or teachers of our 
horfes, may according to their f everal dif^ 
pofitions train them up to be excellent ; if 
they are luch as are proper for draught or 
carriage (to be nice in the matter) let their 
harnefi be placed near them, a little before 
we begin to break them, that they may be 
acquainted with it, and the gingling of the 
bells and chains ; and efpedally if we take 
them from a wild breed, as from a forreft, 
&c. for elfe they will be refly, and diffi- 
cult to be brought to labour. Let thent 
likewife have eafy work at firft, till by de- 
grees we find out their flrength ;. for to put* 
them to any work beyond their fhrength m 
the beginning, will either be a means of 
ftraining them, and weakenihg them' alt 
their lives after; or elfe of baulking them^ 
which is almoft of as bad confequencc; for 
if they are baulked at firf^ they will never 
A a X ofe 
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ufp tHpir Itreqgtfe &fter^^r4s in ^ny coufide- 
l^ble pinch of hard work. J haye knpwrt 
mimy a young horfe of good nature that h^? 
bflpn ippiled thus, either through the over-^ 
I^itin^s of hJ9 mafter, ot through the ma- 
nor's (covetQus temper ; th^t is, by putting 
fewer horfes in his teame th^n the uaturp of 
the WCrk required. There is great profit 
ta^e in ibme counties in Epgland , by the 
th^ farmers, iu buying of colts of Leicefter- 
feire and North^mptonlhire, when ^hey ve 
about two or thrjee yeaf 9 old, 4nd working 
them till they are about fix, and then fel- 
ling them for the coach for iuch an advanced 
{dicf^ as well pays fcr their keejMng, be- 
fides the benefit they h^ye had from their 
lyork. 

Tbi rooft skilfijl among th^fe fermera 
vnM not buy them to remov? them home to 
lik^tt ferma in other countries, till they 4re 
^lilout three years old, b^c^ufe they imagine 
a colt, whi\e he is in the firfl; feafon of hisj 
growth, flaould b« kept in the f^me air, ^ndi 
to the feme diet, aa near aa polfible, which 
win make I^m thrive the better ; ^d cer^ 
tmnly change of air and diet make great al- 
terations ia all animals, efpecially wh«i 
they ^re yqmg , or before Uiey have tho^ 
roughly forgot their dams* The third yeaij 
they grow mioft, and begin to be well 
brawaed^ aod till that year |ae paiied* they 

ftiould 
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flioiild by no meiils bear any burdens, ndf 
evch then ftiould be but tenderly ufcd that 
way. The ahciertt writers of husbdrtdty 
would not haVe thetn bdar any great weight 
till they are fite or fix years old, Ifeft they 
get a ftrain in the back: the horfe how^vef 
is allowed to dri^ ih gentle wotk at three 
years old^ and thcry teU us, \vlth good tea;^ 
fdn, there -is lefs danger in J>tltting a horfe 
to draw, than to carry great burdens. When 
we firft put' H ydurtg horfe \o draw, takfe 
tare th^ he . be even matched, left thi 
ftronger fpoJIe the weaker ; and by no 
riiedns let a young hotfe draw with a jadc^ 
for^hile we are obliged to ufe feverity with 
thej^de, the'ydfun'g horfe expeding thj} 
iahie iifage^ will force hiniftlf beyond hii 
ftfengthj which is all I ftiall obferve con-^^ 
ccrnfng the' breeding of horfes. But th6 
gelding is in fofiie cafes to be preferred t6 
the ftoned horfe, \the gelding being genctaU 
ly lels vicious, and therefote fafer to be tifeA 
tipoh the rckd, or in fuch places Which are 
frequented by mates, efpecially in the fprittg 
andt fiimmer feafon. It is neceflary to obi 
Icrte, that it you would have a^ood gttd-. 
tn^, you niult cut a ^ood horfe, for if the 
horfe brbad, the getding will hdt be other- 
wife. The time of gelding a colt is when 
fie is a yeat old, rathcf later than iboner. 

^fer much £obmtiiiti a yeaf, it is difl&cult 

Aa 3 to 
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to cut him clean, and may perhaps fpoil 
him into the bargain j but aner that, it is 
no uncommon praftice to geld horfes, till 
they arc fix, or fcycn years old ; for fame 
are fo unruly that their fervice is always 
dangerous to us. Horfes fliould likewife be 
in good plight when we cut them, for wc 
miift not expeft them tp better themfelves 
^ftcr they are cut. As for mares, they have 
fometimes been fpay'd, but that is a work 
which can be of little fervice, unlpis for the 
time wc ufe them upon the road j and it is allp 
a very difficult operation, and very dange- 
rous to the mare, fo that it is indiforeet to 
attempt it : befides, if a mare happens to be 
lame, or may prove by any accident unfit fof 
our fervice, if flie cpmes of a good breed;, 
and poffcires good qualities, the colts Ihe 
may bring i|s will pay fufficicntly for the 
cxpencc we ftiall be at for her keeping, 

I now come to fpea)c of ft^bles, theftruc- 
iurc ^ni fituation of which ihould be con-;- 
iulted wjth judgment. The nature of a 
Jiorfe mufl; affo be well confulted that they 
xniy be as compipdious as poffible to pre-^- 
t rve his health; ^ Fh-ft then take care that 
your ^4blc be Wilf in ^ dry place, and well 
pifc^ J at the bottom" with round paving 
ftot ^ !, or with butch bficks, or clampers, 
whi. '- is 'i\\\\ better •' for thoiigh an horfc caa 
endure the wet ground when he is abroad^ 
' ' " ' .... . . without 
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without taking harm, yet in the ftable 
where he is debarred from excrcife and free 
air, a damp bottom for him to ftand and lye 
upon, will give him cold. Xenophon would 
have a ftable lightfome, becaufe he obferves 
that an horfe iept in a darlc ftable, being 
brought into the light fudJenly, his eyes 
will dazzle, and by frequent change his 
eyes may be injured : it is certainly the moft 
natural way to let him have light in the fta- 
ble; and alio it is as advifeable to have the 
ftable large enough to hold a good body of 
air when it is fliut up clofe j for where a 
due proportion of air is wanting, the hories 
\v^ill fickjenj therefore all poffible means 
fhould be contrived to give them frefli air 
>vhile they are in the hou£e, and keep them 
9s cool as poffible in fimimer, and rather 
warm than $ot in the winter: and for thefc 
reafons a ftable ought to ftand with the back 
to the fouth, and the front, with the win- 
dows, towards the north ; fo that by open- 
ing them in liimmer, you may let in the 
cool air, and keeping them ftiut in winter^ 
^e ftabk will be warm. But befides this 
plofe ftable, there is another contrivance for 
peeping of horfes, which is now ufed by 
gentlemen of good underftanding ; which is, 
to build at the corner of fome large p<|Jure^ 
a filed, to be open on one or two fides, and 
well coyjpred with thatch, the eves of the 
A a 4 thatgh 
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thatch to be juft high ertough from the 
ground for an horfe to g6 in ; this is for our 
j^orfcs chiefly in the winter, when they may 
have the liberty of the pafture to feed when 
they will, and of dry riieat and ftieltef 
when they have occafion for it. By this 
means the hbrfe's feet ard kept cool, and his 
legs not fiibjea to fwelt^ his blood kept in 
good ord^r, and he Will: not be fo apt to 
catch cold : this methckl h fbuiid to be of 
good fervice to hunters efpecially, and gains 
ground a-pace. Where we ered luch a place 
as I fpcak of, we muft be fure to place it 
where there is good w^ter, that the hotfes 
may drink at their own pleafiire, for it is when 
tJhey are enclined to drink, their ^yater does 
them the moft good ; and then likewife they 
60 not drink too much at a time, fb as to 
chili their gutts in winter, or to fill them- 
ifelves too foil in fonuner : and it would cer- 
tainly be much better, if thofe horfes that 
are kept in the houfe were to be watered 
three or four time? a day, rather than twice 
^ we always do in England. 

!6 u T we muft obferve forther, that theft 
hunting or travelling horfes, which have 
the liberty of fuch a flied and pafture as 1 
have *]?een Ipeaking of, muft be taken into 
the ftabje the night before we are to hunt, 
or let forward on a journey, and returned 
to the liable again, after himtiflg of travelr 
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ling, and remain there till the the morning 
fblloM'ing, fot their blood will be too Warm 
to venture them abroad the ftme night* 

But it is neceffary we fay Ibmething of 

the drefling and feeding of horfts ; for good 

rubbing, currying, or drefling, is judged to 

do a horle as much good as his meat j and 

this ftiould neVet be neglefted morning and 

evening j and trhenerer he comes from tra- 

rel , ot a jburfaey, then efp€ciaUy hoifes 

fhoiiid be well rubbed down with ftraw a& 

ttt their l^s are wafihed, and their girts a 

little loofcfied, at the firft coming into the 

ftable, but the faddte not taken off till the 

horfe is cool, which may be fbonfer or later, 

according to the cxercife he has had; feme- 

Itimes it fliould remain on two hours, and 

ibmetimes lefsj and be fiire he is well cur* 

fled and dreffed afterward, and littered well 

^ith clean^^ fttaw, not forgetting his feed of 

corii, which ftiould be of oats and beans, 

but fome horfc*^ will not eat the latter 5 they 

are warm and heartening, and ftrengthen 4 

horfe very much after hard labour. It is 

heceffary alio to obferve, that in travelling 

long journeys we fliould fet out gently, and 

not prds our horfe too hard while he is foil, 

nor a mile before he comes to his joumey^s 

end, that be may come cool into the ftable, 

and never* let him drink when he is hot, un- 

ipfs he will driflk ale that is well brewed 

and 
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and clear^ for if the yeaft is in it^ it will 
gripe him J this yeafty drink may be ealily 
known, becaufe it wijl bp troubled an4. 
thick. Bread is alfb a great ibretjgthener of 
an horfe, but it mullet be given him while 
it is fo new as to b^ prefledinto a pafte, no^ 
if it is made with leaven : about a quart 
of ale, if it is not fower, will be enough 
fm a bait, and a pennyworth of bread* 
But this is, however, not to hinder him from 
lis due allowaoce of corn, when he is put 
into the liable j and the ale and bread need 
<»ily be given i«rhen we haye travelled our 
hcdfis vary hard, $ind xrannot zlloyr them 
jQme to flay for a bait of corn. 

It is likewifc neceflary to confider .the 
proper times of the horfcs feeding wi^Ijl 
corxiy when he is a|t home, that they may 
be regular, fox negle^ing this injures ^ 
liorfe. I am of opinion that when his time 
of feeding with com comes, and he is dif^ 
appointed of it, he pines and lofes his fleih ^ 
and t^d ufage this way is the occafion 
^metimes that hoifes fall from their llo^ 
m^ch, and decljine more in jthree or four 
jdays, than can be regained in a fortnight's 
regular feedin^^ Yet therp ^re now and 
jtben fbme men iblncopfidejrate, that they 
win keep an horfe out upon a journey a 
jvhole day together without giving him a 
piyDuthful of hay, and perhaps let him fland 

abroad 
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a!)road half that time in rainy weather, or 

in firoft or fnow ; this is a great hardfliip 

impofed on fo noble a creature. And while 

I am fpeaking of this cruelty which an horfe 

iiifFers, I cannot forget another barbarous 

'pradice which fome men ufe to tjieir horfes 

in another way, and that is the violent 

beating of them, and efpecially about the 

head; this, perhaps, may by way of excufe^ 

be done in paffion, but I never inew this 

attempted, but the horfe was always in the 

bridle, the halter, or the harnefs, and fb 

|afe that he could not return the violence; 

and therefore I efteem iuch men to be of 

cowardly difpofitions, and for their barba^i- 

rity Ihould be debarred the liberty of con- 

verfing with any creatures better than wil4 

beadfts, or elfe they ought to wear fome 

mark of infamy, •whereby they may be 

diftinguLttied and avoided by all mankind; 

for where the barbarous fpirit appears in 

any one, thq* in never fo trifling a cafe, it 

is moft certain the fame evil difpofition will 

at fome time or other fliew it felf in a great- 

er thing. I am perlwaded many a good 

horfe has been fpoiled by fuch vile pradice, 

not by the njafterjs, perhaps, but by for- 

yants. 

But to retunj to the good feeding of 

jin horfe, it is neceflary to obferve that the 

ibfter and lighter meat is the beft fof 

I * young 
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young horfes, fend the dryet And harder 
meat thd nioft proper fat the ddet hpffes. 
gtttCsy chafF, and hay h the moft convenient 
food for colts ot young horfes, andis^ the 
gteateft variety of food which We ought ta 
allow them ; but for thofe Which are fit for 
labour ahd much travel, aftd are ufed fre- 
quently, the food muft be dryet aftd harder 
ofdigeftion; chaff ii good even to thefe, 
and fome ufe chaff and peafe together ; or 
the bitter feed is oats, of Which th^e are 
fcvetal forts. The Poland oat is large and 
very profitable, and next to that I fhould 
chufe a good black oat ; for the black oat 
is c6mmonly a fuller oat, and yields a ftior^ 
lixbftantial food than the common white oats 
generally do. The beft way to judge of 
oats, how far one fort will nourifh more thart 
another, is to mealure a bufhel of each fort, 
and weigh them, and the heavieflt is cer- 
tainly the bell j but theft care mufl be ta- 
ken thit they are dry, and well cle^trttld, 
and eij)ecially that they are not the leaft 
rnnfty, for ^en your horfes take a dif!afte at 
them ; arid tho' perhaps they will cat them, 
yet they will not thrive with themj foi" 
whatever your horfe eats without a good 
appetite, or ^ood liking, does him ho othet 
fetvice thin barely keeping hi^n from fbr- 
Viftg. Good hay likewife b a material ar- 
fiele in'the ieeping of hdrCtSy and the up- 

* land 
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land hay I prefer belbre all others, if it be 
well made, and well got in: the hay of the 
lower groyn^^ njay likewiie b? very good, 
but there is not fo mqch nourilhment in it, 
as in the ftiort hay of the uplaftds j and like- 
wife the hay that is cut from low grounds, 
if ftorjits of rain happen to com^ a little 
before the cuftiqg, it is coiftmonly fiU^ 
with fand ; and as hay is the moft conftant 
food of horfes while they are houfed, fo 
that efoecially ftiould be ^s gpod as we c^n 
get, f n Flinders it is common to feed their 
fine horfes with wheat-ftraw, cut finall with 
an engine, which is a delicate food for 
keeping the body clean, which alfo is one 
of the qualities of chaff; for chgfF nourifli- 
es but little in comparifon of full com, but 
cleanfes the blood, and keeps the body in 
good order. Barley is alfo very fattening 
to horfes, and rather than a horfe after har4 
labour Ihould want his feed of corn, it may 
b^ given him, but it is more coftly than 
oats. Wheat, bran and oats mixed is alfq 
a good bait for an horfe, and horfe-beans 
mixed with them makes that feed ftiU the 
better. Grains of malt while they are frelH 
raj^y be givoi to horfos, they will feed hear-* 
tily upon them, and they will make the 
hoiCe appear fair and fat, provided he is 
^ with ^em % week or ten days^ but the 
^t he fe€8» 19 s<n by this fwJ> i^ iK)t of 
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any liibftince of duration; howeyer it 
makes a horfe appear well in a market, and 
many are deceived by fuch fed horfes- 

In the Ipring there is a cuftom to foil 
horfes, or fcower them with ftefh grals cut, 
and given them in the ftable j or clover, or 
fiich like, which thofe who praftife it tell 
me it cleans their bodies, and cools them, 
fo that they are not (iibjeft to fwell in their 
heels, or other diftempers Which generally 
happen to horfes that are kept to high food 
in the houfe. In the hotter countries they 
do the fame to their horfes, but inftead of 
grals, which is not very plentifol, they ufe 
the blade of green wheat or barley,^ which 
they mow before there is any appearance of 
jointing in the corn ; but in countries trou- 
bled with wars, the foragers have no re- 
gard to that, but mow down any fort of 
grain, whether it be wheat, barley, oats, 
SCc. and give it to their horfes in every de- 
gree of growth, whether in the blade, in 
the green ftalk, or in the green can 

I F we make a ftudd for horfps, we Ihould 
lay our paftures into large feverals, and 
contrive it in fuch a place where there is 
rariety of fituation, fome low and fome 
high grounds, rather champain than woody, 
with foft fweet graft, rather than high and 
flaggy J but be fure to have ftore of good 
water^ for that is as ufoful to the horfe m 
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his meat; if the grals tt very fhort, die 
horfcs will fboiier wear their fore-teeth. 

Some are againft giving a horfe grafi 
in the fpring, but in June, of about the 
fail of the leaf: others tell us it is bcft to 
give your horfes grafi with the dew upon 
it, arid at night give them oats and hay* 
But this manner of feeding horfes I dlllikc^ 
becaufe the grafs which is eaten in the 
iftorning, will put the body in a condition 
of catrtying off the com and dry meat, be- 
fore the horle can receive a due nourifli- 
ment by it. And befides, grals being the 
moft natural to an horfe, he may, perhaps, 
have the lels afFedion for his dry meat, and 
confequ^ntiy his dry meat will do him lefs 
good, if the grafs was not to carry it cfl^ 
before it had duly given him its irourifli- 
ment. 

But to return to the horfc in the ftabk; 
ibme would perfwade us, that after horfes 
have laboured hard, the beft feed for them 
is oats, chafl^ and chopped wheat-ftrawj 
and that this ftiould be given them in a 
manger placed fo low, that they may come 
at their meat with difficulty, judging that 
this method will make their necks the Wrong- 
er, and they will be the fitter for the 
<lraughc ; and befides that, they will prefi 
more upon thtir fore-feet, which they fiip- 
pofe will make them the fbronger. Bat I 
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cajinot conceive what neceflity there is for 
this hard ufage, fince it is fo natural to fijp- 
pofe, that every creature receives more 
nouriflunent from his meat when he eats it 
with delight, than when he eats it with un- 
cafincfe ; and I believe ijipft people are of 
my OfHnion in this point, becaufe all the 
mangers that are now built are made as com- 
modious for the hprfes eating as poffible^ 
'Tis to be obferved, however, that when- 
ever we give an horfe any corn, let it jufl: 
before it is given him, be well fifted and 
cleared from dull, and the manger likewilc 
well fwept. 

I have heard of fpme horfe-courlers who 
feed their horfes with fodden rye, or beans, 
a little broken in a mill, and fodden, which 
make their horfes appear fair at the market y 
but this fort of food is not proper for la- 
bouring horfes, for this yields infirm flefli j 
but oats and good hay keep an horfe foundy 
and fill him with wholefome ffefli. 

I N the feeding of horfes, 'tis advilablc 
to ufe the fame method I have prefcribed 
for watering of horfes j glut them not with 
too much meat at one time, rather give 
them little and often. But when you d^' 
this be regular in the houf s of feeding, as % 
feid before, while they ftand in the ftable; 
l>ut ^Jien they travel feed them feldoxnery 
iui4 more at a timp. We cqiay know a 

horfe 
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horle is in health by his godd ajipetite, and 
the better he feeds, the fitter will he be for 
labour j however, be fare to remember that 
though yoiir horfe have a good appetite up- 
on his coming into the ftable, give him no 
oats, or fuch like provender, while he is 
. hot; but hay, if it be good, ht may eat 
when he will, firft taking care to fliake it 
well fiiom duft, and to fee that there are 
not the feathers of any fowl among it 

It isfaid, that a fox's taile being hung 
up in the hay-rack, will keep the horle, 
though never fo hurtgry, from touching any 
of the hay, although the hay is good in its 
kind ; but I have not tried it, I am only in- 
formed it is the praftice of Ibme poor iniUs, 
to prevent the horfes from eating any hay at 
all ; but if this be true, which is yet uncer- 
tain to me, we are affured that a goat in a 
ftable among horles, is plealant to them, 
although he is never fo rank to the fmell ; 
and it has been affirmed, that a goat being 
among horfes, will preferve them from^ pc£^ 
tilential diftempers. 

The RE is another remark neceflary to be 
obferved concerning an horfe when he comes 
home hot from travel ; that if there is any 
convenient walking-place for him, let him 
be covered with a cloath, and walked about 
gently, till he is cool, before he is put into 
the ftable; and when he b fet up, litter 

B b him 
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Him Well, left the cold cif the fttblef floor' 
happen to diftempcr him. And when he' 
is, very hot at his coming home, fuSkr him 
not to be waflied till he has had fufficient 
time to cool, and then ufe him as dire^ed 
before. There is an old receipt which tells 
tis, that if an horfe lofes hb ftomach by' 
hard travelling, it is good to rub his teeth* 
well with garlick and' pepper ftamped or 
bruifed together. 

I N watering horfesy a: clear water is good, 
if they do not labour, as fome tell us; but' 
if they labouir hard, a troubled water is the 
beft; liich as the water of the river Thames^^ 
about London, agrees very well with the' 
horfes that work much ; but the water of 
pond$ or rivers that arc upon clear bcfttonis,^ 
horfes delight to drink, and few waters do 
them harm, unlefi they be fuch asr are upon 
Iharp clialks, and the waters in ftagnant pools ; 
t^e firft by riding them in only, crack their 
heels, and is apt to gripe them ; and the lat- 
ter, which is the ftagnant water,^ is com-- 
monly foil of infeds, and will give them a 
ficknefr that may likely occafion their death^ 
efpecially if they drink of it in fommer time, 
when the weather has been hot and dry for 
fome time, for then fuch waters will be 
crowded with infeds of a dangerous kind. - 
As for water that comes from a well, or 
lUiia under gi»und, . it ought to. be^rawn £e-- 

veral^ 
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>veral hours before it is given to horfes, and 
tUluft be expolecj to the air and fun ; for as 
it comes frefti from the fpring, it it too raw 
^nd cold for the horfes ftomach : the waters 
which proceed from a gravel I fliould ra^ 
•ther chufe .than any other, where we draw 
from wells, or underground waters. AriC- 
totle bids us to td5:e care of our water for 
ca.ttle; for as he obferves, let them feed nc- 
yet ib well, if they have not good water, 
their meat will not do them hall the lervice^ 
and the fame author j^etends to maintain, 
jthat an horfe can live well enough four days 
without drink j but it is^ iu my opinion, a 
dangerous trial; if he can live fo long, it 
muft be when he has good grals before 
thim. 

I HAVE read, that in watering of horles, 
if they be lejm, we ought not to let them go 
iUto any water higher than their knees, but 
if they are fat they may go deeper ; and 
there are others who will not allow young 
^orfcs to go fo deep, that their Tefticles 
fliall touch the water, although they are in 
Siftatc of the greateft prolperity. 

In the Ipring, about March or April, it 
is good to ride them fireqxiently through wa- 
ters, efpeeially in clear rivers j 'tis a good 
exercife for their legs, and the cold water rp- 
^raips any humour from falling into them, 
|.n^ prpferyes jjiem from wmdgall? j but al- 
^ ' ' ' ' ways 
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ways after this exercife, let their legs he 
wiped well with clean ftraw as loon as they 
come into the ftable, or elfe the damp rifing 
from the ftable-floor^ will occafion an inflar 
mationy as I have heard. It it faid alfb, 
that thofc horfes which are pled to drink of 
the cleareft ftreams^ are the moft hardy tra-- 
vellers ; bu)t I liippole it is where gravel is 
the foundation, without any mixture of o- 
ther minerals j for the more fimple any wa- 
ter is, or any diet is, fo much ftronger and 
healthful will be the body ; and to keep an 
horfe for ones ule, oats, hay, and good wa- 
ter Ihould be his diet, and nothing elfe ; and 
with the obfervance of thofe rules which I 
have already given, I api perfuaded horles 
may laft to the utmoft of their natural tjme^ 
without diftemper. 



FINIS. 
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BOOKS printed for J. WOODMAN 
'andD. LYON, in Ruffel-ftreet, Co- 
vent Garden, ^^^^f 

On the xyth of this Inftant will be publilhed, 
beautifully printed, on a fine Paper, in 
Three volume in Odavo, 

A Collection for the improvement of 
Husbandry and Trade, Confifting of 
many valuable Materials relating to Com, 
Cattle, Coals, Hops, Wool, &c. With a 
compleat catalogue of the leVeral forts of 
Earths, and their proper Produd; the beft 
Sorts of Manure for each ; with the Art of 
Draining and Flooding of Lands. As alfo 
•foil and exad Hiftories of 't'rades, as Malt- 
ing, Brewing, 8Cc. the Defcription and 
Strudure of Inftruments for Husbandry and 
Carriages, with the Manner of their Im- 
provement. An Account of the Rivers of 
England, SCc. and how far they may be 
made Navigable ; of Weights and Mca- 
fores, of Wood, Cordage and Metals ; of 
Building and Stowage; the vegetation of 
Plants, &c with many other ufeful Parti- 
culars, communicated by fpveral eminent 
Members of the ROYAL SOCIETY 
to th? CpUeftpr, JOHN HOUGH- 
TON, F.R. S. NowRevifed,Correaed, 
and Publiflied, with a Preface and ufefol In- 
dexes, by RICHARD BRADLEY, 
• ^ ■ RR.S. 
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F* R^ S. and Profcflbr of Botany in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge. Printed for 
WOODMAN and LYON inRuffel- 
Street^ Cov.ent-Garden^ 

TrtESE are teftify our Knowledge of 
the approved Abilities and In^uftry of Mr. 
JOHN HOUGHTON^ Citizen of 
XondoHy and Feflow of the ROYAL 
SOCIETY there, in the Difcov^ and 
Colkftion of Matters worthy Obfcrvarionj 
and mof e particularly fiich a& relate to the 
Improvement of Husbandry and Trade^ 
Towarda his Furtherance wherein, and in 
hb laudable Indination already experieiiiDed, 
^d now fiirther dcfigned^ to the communi-^ 
,catingthe EfFefts ihcrcof to the Publick; 
We do hereby moft willj^ly ^ve him thi$ 
TeftinK>ny of our Knowledge and Efteem, in 
<>r<ler to the recomqaending him to the No* 
tke, Ailiftance^ and Eilcouragqmerit of afi 
jGentletnen and others, defirous of protnor 
fm^ the Endeavours of a Perfbn fo quali?? 
*fiea and difpoied to the Service ot h^ 
iCountry. 



Robert Soathwefl. 
Thomas Meres. 
Jolin Hoskins. 
Peter Pett. 
Anthony Deanc. 
John Evelin* 



Thomas Henfiia w. 
Abraham Hiih 
Samuel Pepys^ 
John Creed. 
Thomas Gale* 
John Scott 
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B O O I^ S printed for Woodman trfid Lyon, 
Robert Plot I William Hewer, 



Daniel Coxc 
Nehemiah Grew. 
Edward Tyfon*^ 
Frederick JUare. 
Robert Pitt. 



Henry Whiftler, 
Alcxatider Pkfidd. 
Richard Waller. 
Edward Haynes. 
Thomas Langham. 



Hans Sloane. Francis LodwicL 

Hugh Chamberlen- 1 Edmund Hally. 

It HE Country Lady and Houfewifc's 
IHredor, in the Management of a Hou^ 
and the Delights and Profits of a Famu 
Containing Inftruftions ibr managing the 
Brew-Houfe, and Malt-Liquors in t^heCel- 
ikf ; the making of Wines of all Sorts. Di-' 
regions for the Dairy, in the Improvemait- 
of Butter and Chcefe upon the worft of 
Soils ; the feeding and making of Brawn.;V 
the ordering of Fifli, Fowl, Herbs, Rootv 
and all other ufefol Branches belon^ng to' 
a Country Se^, in the moft elegant M^ia-' 
iSer for the Table, Pradical Observations' 
Concerning Dtftillingj^ with the beft Me- 
thod of making Ketchup, and many other 
curious and durable Sauces, colle£led from 
the moft ingenious Perfonagcs abroad, anci^ 
the nM)ft curious Cabinets of our own Couo- 
tiy* The whok diftributed in their proper' 
Months, from the Beginning to the End d 
Ae Year. With particular Remarks tela- 
t^gto the Drying, or Kilning of Saf&oo. 
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By R. Bradleyy Profeflbr of Botany in the 
Univerfity of Cambridge/; and F. R. S. 
The Second Edition. 

The Country Gentleman and Farmer s 
Monthly Diredor, containing neceflary In- 
ftrudions for the Management and Im- 
provement of a Farm in every Moftth of the 
Yean Wherein is direded the Times and 
Sealbns proper for ploughing and fowing of 
all Sorts of Corn or Grain ; the planting 
and managing of Hops, Liquorice, Madder^ 
Saf&on^ and liich other Crops as ftand more 
than one Year on the Ground. The Timea 
of planting and cutting of Coppice or Springs 
of Wood, and felling of Timber ; the breed-' 
ing and feeding of Poultry, Rabbits, Filhy 
Swine, and all Sorts of Cattle. With feve- 
ral Particulars relating to the Improvement 
of Bees, never before made publick. By 
R. Bradley, Profeflbr ofBotany in the Urn-' 
verfity of Cambridge, and F.R.S. The 
Second Edition^ 

The Life of Sir Thomas More, Kt. 
Lord High Chancellor of England, under 
King Henry the Eighth, and his Majefty^s 
Ambaflador to the Courts of France and 
Germany^ By his Great Grandfon Thomas 
More, Efq; 

The Life of Robert Earl of Leiccftefy 
the Favourite of Queen Elizabeth; drawn* 
from Original Writers and Records* 
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